





Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for Energy and 
Accuracy at Long Game-Shooting Ranges. 


What counts is the blow delivered, out where the game is. 
Muzzle velocity alone is but one of two necessary 
factors. Proper bullet weight is the other. 


This, the Newton ammunition has. 


Price of Rifle as shown 


$50.00 


Peep sight, extra, $3.00 


Newton Rifles are of the Mauser bolt-action 
type, refined and improved. They are of 
‘‘stream-line’’ design thruout, coming up to 
American ideas of what a rifle should be in 
smoothness of lines, perfection of balance, and 
quickness of working. 


This type of action is the only one which will 
satisfactorily handle modern high-velocity am- 
munition. 


As we build it, it is the strongest and safest 
rifle action made. Under no circumstances can 
it be fired when it is not fully locked. 


148-page Catalog and Handbook for Riflemen, 
including the most complete Ballistics Tables 
printed, sent for stamp. 


Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now being 
made, 


Newton Seg- 

mental Rifling. 

Easier to clean and 

shoots better than any 
other. 


The Newton Series of Cartridges arranged in 
the order of their relative power are shown 
below. (Engravings Full Size) 


are) BAY | 
N.A.CO. 
90-grain bullet—3103 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yds., 


1247 ft. |bs. More powerful at this distance than any other 
.22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 


.30 U.S. GOV'T 06 
N.A.CO. 


172-grain bullet—2700 f.s. velocity. The best cartridge made 
for rifles using U.S. Govt. ’°06 ammunition. 


.256 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


140-grain bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 
yards 1932 ft. Ibs. The cartridge for any game found in 
the United States. 


.30 NEWTON. 
N.A.CO. 
172-grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 


yards, 2287 ft. Ibs. Unnecessarily powerful for deer. Kadiak 
bear ammunition, 


.35 NEWTON ~ 
N.A.CO. 


250-grain bullet—2975 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 100 


yards, 4175 ft. Ibs., at 200 yards, 2,975. Elephant and rhino 
ammunition strictly, and not intended for game such as 
deer, 


Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, ‘‘Get a Newton’’ 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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FOR A MIGHTY PUSH IN THE 
“MORE GAME” MOVEMENT 


American Game Protective Association and Leading 
Sportsmen’s Publications Effect Com- 
bination To That End 


PORTSMEN’S magazines with a combined circulation in excess of 350,000 and having 
more than 1,000,000 readers will, by a co-operative plan just effected, carry each 
month a special department, brimful of the ‘‘More Game’’ message, furnished by the 
sportsmen’s national organization—the American Game Protective Association. By this 
plan the scope of the Association’s influence will be tremendously broadened at a bound. Hun- 
dreds will be brought into the ‘‘More Game’? movement where tens have existed hitherto. 





Thru the new agreement a nation-wide campaign is being made for— 


and, further, because they believed that co-operation 
between the Sportsmen’s Press and the Organized 
Sportsmen would make possible the attainment of 
objectives hitherto considered impossible. 
Particularly were the publishers impressed witn 
the great increase in waterfowl following the Asso- 
ciation’s successful efforts in the campaign for the 
Federal Migratory Bird Law. They believe that the 
intensive methods being applied by the organization 
to the quail and grouse problems will bear similar 


1. The increase of our native game through 


a. Better and more wide-spread organization of 
sportsmen for its protection and friendly co- 
operation with State Fish and Game Commis- 
sions. 


Systematic and persistent trapping of vermin. 


Organized and sustained efforts in supplying 
feed during the stress of winter weather. 


d. The establishment of sanctuaries in every com- 
munity where birds may breed undisturbed. 





dd 


The encouragement of game breeding as an ef- 
fective means of adding to the game supply. 


3. The divorcement of politics from the administra- 
tion of game laws, 


4. Co-ordination among neighboring states in the in- 
terest of uniform open seasons, 


5. The adoption by the 5,000,000 sportsmen of this 
country of the motto, “Sport for Sport’s Sake.” 

Many Sportsmen who admire this sort of work 
from a distance and vaguely wish to do something 
personal in behalf of better game and fish conditions, 
end by doing nothing because there is no apparent 
outlet for their impulses, 

The plan herewith presented provides the outlet— 
affords the opportunity of translating the impulse in- 
stantaneously into concrete action. (See the coupon 
at the bottom of this page.) 


The magazine publishers suggested this plan be- 
cause they found that the American Game Protec- 
tive Association was doing invaluable work for sport 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Gentlemen: 
. I enclose a check for $ 
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If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indi 
tion of your subscription, please mention that fact 

















fruit. 

The American Game Protective Association is 
laboring to make happier the lot of the average 
sportsman who has to depend on public covers for 
his shooting. 

It lies with you and your fellows of the 5,000,000 
who annually go into the fields and forests for sport 
as to whether you will come back full-handed or 
empty. 

This is the day of organization. If 100,000 of the 
5,000,000 American sportsmen will co-ordinate their 
efforts through one organization, giving it their 
moral and financial support, they can get what the 
Whole 5,000,000 want, but cannot achieve as individ- 
uals. 

By adding a few cents to the subscription price 
of any of the leading sportsmen’s magazines you can 
become a soldier in the ““More Game” army and you 
will at the same time receive the publication regular- 
ly. Enlist TODAY. 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it with your check or money order. 


to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked be- 


low for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 
Publication Price, including 
Draw Regular one year’s member- 
circle around Subscription ship in American 
publication Price. Game Protective 
ss wanted. Association. 
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CIVILIAN RIFLEMEN 


2825 f. s. velocity in the .30/40 
3000 f. s. velocity in the .30-’06 


INTERESTED? 


Write us 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 

Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in 

tent, and its resources if developed would support an aire 

In a broad sense it contains about 1,500, '000 acre s of Mountains, 

Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
an @ acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 

its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unpara! 

leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 


said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 

| for Ca falop ~ | is situated in the midst of this region, at the 

j a vey: paren se ts 1 base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to thie 
O/7' O ©C/' M i] OSC S , house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 








On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish wi! 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 


BARCLAY BLO CK back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on ca!! 


daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 


camping, hunting. and fishing trips and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service. 
ep ° z References exchanged. 


4 3 . 
STE Maners ron OUTOOO US ett S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
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‘Save meat and save wheat’’ 

by eating fish. Catch the fish 

yourself and by so doing be out- 

doors a lot, get a health-building 

rest and in a pleasant way relieve 

your mind from the strain of war, 

business and practice. Fish early 
mornings; fish evenings and holidays; 

fish week-ends. You can catch the most 

fish with ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods and Meek Reels. 

For years most of the prize fish in national 

and local congests have been landed with 
‘‘Bristol’’ Rods and Meek and Blue Grass 
Reels. Buy of your dealer, but if he doesn’t 
have them in stock and is not anxious to order 
them for you, you can order by mail at cata- 
logue prices. 


The first at the top is a “Bristol’’ No. 11 all-purpose rod, price $4.50 to $6.25 
and a Meek Blue Grass Reel No. 33, price $7.50. 


The second from the top is a “‘Bristol’’ No. 33; light, short bait casting rod, 
price $12.00 and a No. 25 Meek Blue Grass Reel, quick “demountable,” 
price $10.00. 


The third from the top is a “‘Bristol’’ De Luxe Bait Casting Rod, silk wound, 
waterproofed, full jeweled; extra tip with agate, glove leather case, $25.00 and 
No. 3 Meek Tournament Casting Reel, full jeweled with cork wood arbor $33.00. 


The fourth from the top is a “Bristol’’ No. 8, 10 ft. Fly Rod, $4.50 to $6.25 and 
Meek Blue Grass No. 5, powerful quadruple multiplier, very reliable, price $15.00. 


The fifth from the the top is a ““Bristol’’ De Luxe Fly Rod, silk wound, waterproofed, 
extra tip with agate guides; full jeweled, in washable glove leather case, $25.00 and 
Meek No. 2 jeweled pivot bearings, $32.00. 


“BRISTOL” and Meek Catalogues FREE 
Send for them today. 


The beautiful ‘‘Bristol’’ 1918 Art Calendar is ready. Full 
color repreduction of a Philip R. Goodwin painting. Sent 
only on receipt of 15c. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 HORTON ST. BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Shooting Ptarmigan in Alaska 


Harry L. Dillaway 


Fully illustrated with photographs, by Ashael Curtis, 


The winter had been bitter cold. For 
weeks the thermometer had been hov- 
ering closely to 50 below: it had be- 
come almost a habit. The snow had 
come early and buried us deep. The 
cabin and barns were up to their eaves 
in the “beautiful white.” But of late no 
snow had fallen; it was too cold for 
that, and we were quite content to keep 
warm and confine our outside work to 
bedding down the stock and working 
on the woodpile. 

Out of doors it was intensely cold; 
sometimes it was that quiet, still, dead 
cold and at other times the wind blew 
almost a gale, but the fine, sifting 
snow bothered us no longer, as we 





A. H. Denman and H. L. Dillaway 


were buried too deep to notice it. 

Then the thermometer changed, play- 
ing about zero and reminding us that 
milder weather was coming, and one 
morning off in the distance we spotted 
a figure approaching over the snow; 
we were to have a caller, so we knew 
the back of winter had been broken. 

Our nearest neighbor was a chum of 
mine, a bachelor living some ten miles 
away. The bitter weather had sepa- 
rated us, but we were so far from 
the nearest settlement that we put up 
with many a hardship to visit one an- 
other. He was connected with the gov- 
ernment forestry service and spent the 
winter trapping. 


T. Cantwell, 


So this morning when I gazed out 
over the snow and saw him coming, I 
called my wife and we fairly cheered 
to see him lumbering along over the 
snow. I was so anxious to see him that 
I couldn’t wait until he arrived, but 
snatching up my parkeé, slipped into 
it, for no one forgets this necessity in 
an Alaskan winter, and quickly getting 
into my snowshoes, I was soon on my 
way out to meet him. 

The snow was hard and firm, holding 
up finely, and believe me, between us, 
it didn’t take long to close up that dis- 
tance, 

When Chass, my chum, was in extra 
good humor, it was written all over his 

















VALDEZ, ALASKA, AFTER A SNOWSTORM. 


PHOTOGRAPH 








BY T. CANTWELL, FEBRUARY, 1917. 
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being. He had an odd trick of clicking 
his snowshoes together when excited or 
enthusiastic, and this sound came to 
me thru the sharp, cold air, like pistol 
shots, 

And when we did get together we 
about ate each other up. Did you ever 
see two chummy bears, or a pair, meet 
each other? They swat and pound and 
bang each other until you wonder when 
they will reach the killing point. Well, 
that was the way with us; we slapped 
and banged each other, pounding each 
other over the shoulders and back—but 
then—those of you who haven’t been 
there have missed much in this life, 

After the greetings were over we 
turned and streaked it for the house. 
“He beat me to it,” as usual, for he is 
all muscle, and when he started off in 
high gear, he made those snowshoes 
fairly hum. Any one who could keep 
a close second to him, was sure “going 
some.” 

We pulled him indoors, and while he 
was storing the flap-jacks and bacon 
away, he gave us the first news of the 
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THE DOGS WERE ALL EXCITED OVER THE TRIP AND WILD 


war we had had for many weeks, and 
it hadn’t shrunk any in its long jour- 
ney. Between mouthfuls he gave us of 
his store of outside news until we were 
all imbued with the spirit of the thing 
and wanted to go to France to fight it 
out. 

But the main cause of his visit, as 














THESE BIRDS WERE EXCEPTIONALLY TAME AND SEEMED MORE 


THB DOGS THAN IN US. 


INTERSTED IN 
PHOTO BY T. CANTWELL. 
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TO BE OFF. 


we knew, was a hunting trip. All he 
had brought along with him was his 
little .22, and I knew what that meant: 
small game. 

“Let’s hitch up the dog sledge and 
take the ladies along,” said he. “It'll 
be a lark!” So my wife and sister 
hustled into their parkees and we took 
along extra robes against the sudden 
dropping of temperature. 

The dogs were all excited over the 
trip and wild to be off: we could hardly 
hold them in leash, they were so crazy 
to get started. Chass took his rifle and 
I a shotgun and camera. I went on 
snowshoes while he took charge of driv- 
ing the dogs. 

We were all sick of beans—beans and 
more beans—and he knew where a 
bunch of ptarmigan were wintering 
down near the river bottoms, so it was 
there that we were headed. Just as 
we were getting started, an erming ran 
almost under the feet of our leading 
dog. He snapped it up in a twinkling, 
shook it as a dog shakes a rat and 
dropped it at my feet. Picking it up, I 
tossed it to the occupants of the sledge. 
Ordinarily the dog would get a thrash- 
ing for this breach of etiquette, but for 
company’s sake, it was passed over. 
Dogs are not allowed to chase rabbits 
or game while in harness, and well 
know it, as this leader showed; he had 
broken the rules of the game. 

Finally all was ready; the malamute 
chorus broke out on the frosty air and 
we were off for fresh meat for home 
use. In less than an hour we reached 
the river bottom. All along the way 
the mountains stood up white and 
grand; a series of beautiful monuments 
glistening in the sunshine. Used as we 
were to the scenery, we raved over its 
beauty. 

Suddenly Chass stopped the dogs in 
a big puff of snow and called: “There 
they are! See them?” Now, you who 
are not used to ptarmigan and their 
ways would-be astonished at their 
queer actions. Back in “the states the 
name “fool hen” is appled to many of 
the game birds, and here in the North- 
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jand the same name applies to the ptar- 
migan, 

No other bird of which I know seems 
to realize the safety of its protective 
coloration, as does this one. Pure white 
in winter, brown in summer and mot- 
tled between seasons, it is a perfect 
specimen of blending and harmonizing 
with its surroundings. Only its black 
eyes tell of its presence, and thus it 
was in this instance. Look as we 
would, we could not see them. Then 
suddenly I saw one, then another and 
another, until I counted eight in all, 
just within a few feet of me, 

Now, it seems a shame to tell it, but 
a ptarmigan is not afraid of the report 
of a .22. You can fire and miss, fire 
again and miss, and so on and on until 
you make a hit, while the crash of a 
shotgun sets them all to flying. They 
go fast and fly hard and are not an 
easy mark on the wing. They get up 
quite a speed, tho seldom fly very far, 
generally winding up their flight with a 
long swinging sail or glide, much as the 
Chinese pheasants or grouse are likely 
to do. 

So it was in this case. The birds 
stood on the snow and let Chass walk 
in among them, firing right and left, 
shooting off their heads, and in case 
of a miss, trying it over again. I made 
no attempt to use the shotgun, not car- 
ing to scare them away by the loud re- 
port. Not until six birds out of eight 
were sniped, did the others fly away, 
and these both fell to a very pretty 
double to my gun. These last birds 


would probably not have flown, but a 
wounded bird, jumping about like a 
hen with its head cut off, nearly hit 
them, and then again the dogs were 
getting uneasy and noisy with the smell 
of blood and excitement, causing them 
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PTARMIGAN NEST. THE FLOWER IS LYALL’S LUPINE. COPYRIGHTED BY 
A. H. DENMAN. 


We were after fresh meat, so we kept 
on looking for another flock. A short 
distance further on the dogs slowed up 
a little, and upon looking in the direc- 
tion they were scenting, we saw an- 
other flock scattered about on a wind- 
swept ledge, while still nearer in some 
dry brush, we saw several others, Here 
was a perfect opportunity to get a pic- 
ture, so before the firing began, we 
took several photographs of them, get- 
ting up very close. The birds in the 
brush were exceptionally tame and 
seemed more interested in the dogs 
than in us. Those on the ledges seemed 
to know they were more exposed to 
view, and were quite nervous during the 
photographic work, 

Chass opened fire on the birds in the 





brush with his .22 at short range. It 
seemed a shame to kill them, but they 
stood there until he cleaned up the en- 
tire group. We then walked up to the 
birds on the ledges and the second one 
he hit did an ostrich trot in falling, 
frightening the others into flight. 
Again I made a pretty double and 
dropped both birds, but one of them 
was only wounded and I tried to run 
it down on snowshoes. This I did not 
succeed in doing, and it took another 
precious cartridge to finish the job. 
Ptarmigan’s feet _are so heavily feath- 
ered they do not sink very deep into 
the snow. They are great runners, and 
I was never able to catch a slightly 
wounded bird even on snowshoes. 
The temperature was now steadily 











THE REPORT OF A SHOTGUN WOULD SET THEM ALL OFF IN FULL FLIGHT. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY A. CURTIS. 
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THE PTARMIGAN ON THE 
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LEDGES WATCHED US INTERESTINGLY DURING 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK. 


dropping and we decided to return. On 
the way back we sniped a few more 
and had twenty beautiful pure white 
birds on our return. When we arrived 
home it was 30 below zero, and the 
birds and the ermine were frozen stiff. 

The flesh of the ptarmigan has a dark 
pigeon color and taste, especially in the 
winter when they have been feeding on 
the buds of the willow, spruce and 
buck bush. In the fall the flesh seems 
somewhat lighter in color and less 
strong in taste. Some of the feathers 
are double, growing from each other 
like limbs on a tree. When large flocks 
are feeding on buds they make a great 
chatter; in fact, they can be spotted a 
half-mile away by their noise. They 
frequentiy make a loud call when fright- 
ened and in flight. Often in the fall. a 


big flock may be found on the river 
bars and they can be driven along like 
a bunch of tame turkeys if care is 
taken not to startle them. 

They have a trick of flying full tilt 
into the soft snow and sleeping there 
over night in the early winter, but later 
as the snow gets deep and hard, they 
seem to cling to regular snow burrows 
which have two openings, on account 
of prowlers. They nest on the ground 
in summer, not infrequently surrounded 
by beautiful mountain flowers. 

A flock of ptarmigan in their winter 
plumage against a dark background 
makes a striking and beautiful picture. 
Securing a photograph of these birds 
on a green patch, and again one of a 
flock in flight, was very unusual and 
quite a rarity. 














THE SIGHT OF A FLOCK OF PURE WHITE PTARMIGAN AGAINST A GREEN BACK- 


GROUND IS VERY UNUSUAL AND NOT SOON FORGOTTEN. 
PHOTO BY A. CURTIS. 























NATURE'S GREETING. 


To encourage moral reform one 
could atiempt to write a book that 
would shock all moralists with iis 
truthfulness, and such a book as was 
never wrilten and another like 
would never appear. To do this 
one would necessarily have to visit 
putrid hovels of immorality until the 
cesspools of iniquity would cause the 
mental prostitution to end in disgust 
and the writer would turn from it as 
would a dog from his vomit. The 
mistrust of his motive would be almost 
equally disgusting, and he would leave 
civilization, with its creed and its 
greed, to return to Nature and Na- 


ture’s God. 
So, O Mother Nature, I come to 


you and your mountains of silent 
purity with a feeling that man is 
man’s worst enemy and a dog is his 


best friend. 


How welcome is the sight of your 
Northern twilight; the blush of purple 
and gold on your lovely cheeks as the 
sun kisses you goodnight; the ripple 
of the river wavelets on the wooded 
shore; the murmur of the breeze thru 
the tree tops; the big, round moon 
peeping over the eastern sawtoothed 
range while little gnomes in the clear 
pools apparently offer their saluta- 


tion! 


In such surroundings one should 
find words that are the true exponents 
of thot, and as the Northern Lights 
of the Boreallis play with atmos- 
pherical variations, | am impelled 10 


thus address them: 


Thou, Aurora, to form you sway 
And waving in your rhythmic play, 
Relate to us a wondrous tale 


Of Divinity beyond the vale; 


.You spread your light in sheet and 


roll 
For all to read from pole to pole! 
Greater than books, or priest or pop: 
Are skies above, inspiring hope— 
Expressing proof in mystic sign 
Of power above and all Divine. 


Appison M. PoweELt. 
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The Work of the American Game Protective Association. 


this publication, edited by the American Game Pro- 

tective Association. While most of our readers 
doubtless know this organization, a word regarding its his- 
tory and activities is fitting. 

The Association is the sportsmen’s national organization, 
having affiliated with it thirty-eight state sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations, with a combined membership in excess of 250,000. 

For more than six years now the Association has been 
conducting a vigorous national campaign for more game, It 
has co-ordinated the efforts of the country’s sportsmen to 
that end with an efficiency hitherto unknown. Its first ef- 
forts were concerned with the federal law for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, the campaign for which it organ- 
ized largely and led to a successful conclusion. Its activi- 
ties were next extended to the successful movement for the 
treaty whereby birds that migrate between this country and 
Canada are given adequate protection. The setting aside 
of Mount McKinley Park as a game refuge was another 
activity in which it joined with other well-known sports- 


WV 7 ITH this issue there is started a new department of 


co-operation with state officials, along the following lines: 

1. In securing adequate game laws. 

2. In effecting efficient enforcement of those laws. 

The Association has been particularly active in stimulat- 
ing game breeding and preserving and has published au- 
thoritative books and pamphlets on this subject relating to 
quail, mallard and wood ducks, pheasants and Virginia 
deer. 

Very recently it secured the establishment of an experi- 
mental game farm at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
by act of Legislature. Game breeding and the conservation 
of wild life will be taught at Cornell in regular courses. 

This constitutes a brief outline of the Association’s work. 
Readers of this magazine will be enabled to follow it in 
detail from now on thru this department, 

Many sportsmen in sympathy with this sort of work wish 
to aid it but end by doing nothing, because they do not 
know just how to set about joining the Association. Such 
as these will no longer be able to plead a valid excuse. A 
simple, inexpensive plan whereby each may do his bit has 











men’s organizations, 


Aid has been given most of the states of the Union, in 


been evolved, It is explained thoroly in the advertising 


section of this issue on page 81. 


THE EDITOR. 





Keep the Market Hunter Out of 
Our Game Covers. 


A* INSIDIOUS propaganda, en- 
gineered by those who hope to 

profit by it, has been in exist- 
ence in this country for some time now, 
designed to. open the game covers of 
the nation to the market hunter under 
the plea that the war necessitates let- 
ting down the bars on game to replen- 
ish the food supply. 

While some respectable people have 
been duped into espousing this move- 
ment, it derives its major impetus from 
the commercial dealers in game, allied 
with many large hotels of the country, 
who long for a return of the good old 
days when they could cater to the ap- 
petite of the epicure with wild game 
furnished them by dealers who main- 
tained an army of shooters from coast 
to coast. 

American game tottered on the brink 
of extinction when sportsmen and 
other lovers of wild life arose in their 
organized might and demanded and se- 
cured the passage of the laws forbid- 
ding its sale. A full divorce between 
game and commercialism was effected 
by this legislation, then and there for 
all time—it was believed. 

We do not think any considerable 
portion of the press will be taken in 
by the pleas of these gentry, and there 


is on the other hand evidence that 
many of the most influential daily pa- 
pers are fully alive to the situction. 

The false logic employed to bolster 
a shameless propaganda which has not 
hesitated to use the sacred cause of 
patriotism as a shield is revealed in a 
recent editorial expression of the Cour- 
ier-Journal of Louisville, Kentucky: 

“To suspend the fish and game 
laws,” says that publication, ‘‘would be 
like deciding to kill all of the hogs and 
cattle at once, to avert starvation be- 
fore feeling the pangs of hunger, and 
thus insuring shortage at a later period 
when hunger might be felt.”’ 

The writer insists, correctly we 
think, “that there should be a rigid 
continuance of the conservation of the 
fish and game,” and he cites the indis- 
putable fact that “The laws do not pre- 
vent the use of any sort of fish or 
game which is in existence in suffi- 
cient supply to be useful.” 

Moreover, it is declared that existing 
laws are designed to “protect the 
source of supply and permit the use of 
the supply,” and this statement is em- 
bellished by drawing attention to the 
fact that in the case of deer, for in- 
stance, the difference between the sup- 
ply which is available under protective 
laws and that which would accrue un- 
der unrestrained slaughter represents 


the margin of safety which insures the 
continuance of a supply of venison. 

The Courier-Journal agrees with this 
asscciation that sinister influences are 
behind the proposais that have been 
made, and its editor closes his pro- 
nouncement with these words which 
should be taken to heart by every 
sportsman: 

“A legislator wishing to make capi- 
tal upon one hand as a patriot, and 
upon the other as an advocate of the 
people, which he could represent as be- 
ing hard pressed for food, could make 
a facile speech demanding the abo- 
lition or suspension of fish and 
game _iilaws. Shortsighted persons 
would command him and indorse the 
repeal of the protective laws for the 
period of the war. The conservation- 
ists, if they would defeat a much mis- 
guided response to an insincere effort 
to get the protective laws suspended, 
should be up and doing in every state. 
3y vigilance only can they avert what 
would be the undoing, needlessly, of 
all that has been done during the last 
twenty-five years to prevent the exter- 
mination of game.” 

Every sportsmen’s organization and 
every individual sportsman should ad- 
dress a resolution or letter, as the case 
may be, to Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, 
United States Food Administrator, 
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Washington, D. C., letting him know 
how the men who have labored to save 
one of the nation’s most precious heri- 
tages—an invaluable asset at this 
time—feel regarding the proposal to un- 
do the work of a score of years, over 
night, as it were. 

They might mention that one of the 
first actions of the French government 
after the declaration of war was to 
make game conservation more _strin- 
gent, with the result that it was pos- 
sible during the past year to permit 
the taking of a considerable toll of cer- 
tain species. The thrifty French do not 
believe in killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg, so long as the eggs will 
suffice. 

Our prospective sportsmen corre- 
spondents might well point to the sig- 
nificant fact that the men who lead 
the conservation movement are united 
in their opposition to its overthrow— 
xeorge Bird Grinnell, Theodore Roose- 
velt, William Dutcher, George D. 
Pratt, George Shiras, 3rd, Clinton M. 
Odell, John B. Burnham, T. Gilbert 
Pearson, William L. Finley, Charles 
Sheldon, Ernest Harold Baynes, Wil- 
liam T, Hornaday, M. L, Alexander, E. 
C. Hinshaw—what conflicts in the past 
with the forces of greed these names 
recall! Put them down every one as 
opposed to surrendering our hard-won 
heritage of wild life to the market 
hunter! 

Let Congress Redeem the Nation’s 
Honor and Insure Its Food 


Supply. 

ico fully the tremendous 

importance of the momentous 

measures which the Sixty-fifth 
Congress has before it and stirred as 
we are by patriotism in this great 
world crisis, we feel that the moment 
has come when the migratory bird en- 
abling act should be passed by the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. 

The last session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress took no action on this meas- 
ure. In the House it was similarly 
ignored in the special session, tho the 
Senate found time to pass it. Now the 
moment has arrived when the House 
should complete this great work which 
has been before Congress since 1913. 
And this should be done, not because 
practically all the farmers in the coun- 
try thru their national organizations 
and practically all the sportsmen in the 
ccuntry similarly represented have de- 
clared in favor of the measure; not be- 
cause President Wilson wrote from the 
White House in its support; not be- 
cause four cabinet members and a 
large majority in Congress have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of this leg- 
islation; not because of the tremendous 
support behind it; but for the reason 
«hat this legislation is vitally needed 
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for the welfare of the nation at this 
time. 

Splendid work is being done in put- 
ting our soldiers in the field and our 
sailors on the sea and in backing them 
up with all the things that make for 
their success, but without the birds 
agriculture would be impossible and 
our armies and navies would perish 
from lack of food. 

It is a great and patriotic necessity 
to do what Canada has already done 
and pass at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in this session of Congress the 
Flood bill. This will do more to make 
the crops secure and the success of 
our country assured than any other 
similar measure which Congress can 
pass and fulfill at the same time the 
sclemn compact which we entered when 
the treaty with Canada was concluded 
more than a year ago. 


Game Conference Dates Are March 
4th and 5th. 


ge FOURTH National Confer- 
ence on Game Breeding and Pre- 

serving, held under the auspices 
of this association, will take place at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel March 4th 
and 5th. A simple dinner will conclude 
the conference on the evening of 
March 5th. This will be followed by 
what is believed to be the best show- 
ing of wild game moving pictures ever 
made, the exhibitors being Mr. William 
L. Finley of Oregon and Mr. Norman 
McClintock of Pittsburgh, two men 
whose work with large and small game 
is unique. Those who attended last 
year’s conference will recall the excel- 
lence of the moving pictures that were 
shown. 

All sportsmen’s organizations and in- 
dividual sportsmen are invited to the 
conference and dinner without further 
notice. 

These gatherings furnish the one oc- 
casion of the year when those inter- 
ested in the more game movement can 
get together. Nearly 500 attended last 
year’s gathering. 

Mr, William B. Boulton, chairman, 
will preside over all sessions of the 
conference and at the dinner. 

Reservations at $5 each should be 
made as soon as possible, checks be- 
ing made payable to Mr. Tracy Dows, 
Treasurer, 2271 Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 

Food Situation Does Not Warrant 

Relaxation of Protective Laws. 


A" the annual meeting of both 
the New York and the Wiscon- 

sin State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tions, resolutions were adopted disap- 
proving of suggestions to allow greater 
use of the game supply at the present 
time as not warranted by the demands 
of the situation. 


The New York meeting was held in 
New York City and presided over by 
Mr. John B. Burnham, who was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Albert J. Squires of Ba- 
tavia. Commissioner George D. Pratt 
was one of the speakers at the conven- 
tion dinner and his administration was 
strongly endorsed. Mr. Roy C. An- 
drews of the American Museum of’ Na- 
tural History made a splendid talk on 
his recent expedition to Southwest 
China and showed some big game mov- 
ing pictures in connection therewith 
that were excellent. Mr. E. H. For- 
bush, state ornithologist of Massachu- 
setts, showed by illustrations and sta- 
tistics how the war made more neces- 
sary than ever the conservation of our 
wild life. 

Mr. Clinton M. Odell, president of 
the Minnesota Game Protective League, 
attended the Wisconsin meeting as the 
special delegate of the American Game 
Protective Association and spoke on 
“The Game Refuge.’ Due largely to 
his devoted efforts, Minnesota has one 
of the best state associations in the 
country, with a paid secretary who 
gives all his time to the work. 

The Wisconsin organization possess- 
es an aggressive personality in Dr. A. 
T. Rasmussen, its president. He has 
outlined an ambitious and well-consid- 
ered plan of activities, which should 
advance Wisconsin sensibly in its rank 
as a more game state. 


Cornell Game Breeding Course 


Starts February 18th. 


N February 18 Cornell University, 
() at Ithaca, New York, will open 

her doors to young men and wom- 
en for a special course in game breed- 
ing, ending May 10, to be supplemented 
by practical work in the recently-es- 
tablished Cornell game farm, which 
will be concluded August 31. In addi- 
tion, facilities will be offered for a 
four-year special course in the conser- 
vation of wild life, including game 
breeding, leading to the degree of bach- 
elor of science. The short course is 
for those who want to become game- 
keepers or to engage in game breeding 
as a commercial pursuit. The four- 
year course is designed to train young 
men for such activities as specialists 
with state game and fish commissions; 
paid secretaries of state sportsmen’s 
associations and wild life protective or- 
ganizations; work with zoilogical gar- 
dens and departments of the federal 
government having to do with biologi- 
cal work and fish culture. 

The October Bulletin of this associa- 
tion, containing detailed information on 
this work, may be had for a three-cent 
stamp by addressing E. A. Quarles, 
vice-president, 2271 Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City, or prospective stu- 
dents may write direct to the secretary 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York. 

The Cornell game farm will be oper- 
ated in consultation with the Conserva- 
tion Commission and its surplus pro- 
duct will be distributed by the commis- 
sion in the same manner as are birds 
from other state game farms. 


























LEAVING 


Few animals, domestic or wild, have 
been endowed with so many different 
names and inhabit as large a range as 
the “Felis concolor,’ sometimes called 
the cougar. In the Rocky Mountains, 
where this creature is most common, 
it is called the mountain lion; in the 
Eastern woods, the panther and paint- 
er; in Mexico, el leon; and in South 
America, the puma. 

The fact that he is known under so 
many names causes some confusion as 
to his identity, not a few having the 
impression that each name stands for 
a different creature, and so perhaps, 
this is one of the reasons many of our 
big-game hunters and sportsmen have 
but a meagre knowledge of this out- 
law, and in consequence, have over- 
looked the chase of America’s largest 
and finest feline. 

Occasionally one may read an article 
giving a very good description of this 
animal’s - appearance, with possibly 
some other good points, or talk to a 
ranchman or prospector who may tell 
tales of his viciousness and savage- 
ness, but except to a comovaratively 
few guides, trappers and hunters, the 
cougar is a beast of mystery. 

The mountain lion inhabits both 
North and South America, from British 
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THE TEMPORARY CAMPS. 


The Lion of the Rockies 


Text and Photos by 


Stanley R. Graham 


Columbia to Patagonia, preferring the 
thick woodland and heavy timber belts 
of our great Rocky Mountains. But it 
is not necessarily a beast of dense for- 
ests, for it is found occasionally in the 
sage brush countries and in the arid 
lands of our great Southwest. Within 
this wide stretch of territory it appears 
to be equally at home under varied and 
extraordinary conditions. 

While on a recent hunt in Old Mex- 
ico, I saw the spoor of this great cat, 
which led to one of the very few water 
holes in that dry volcanic district. 

Until recent years, I was under the 
impression that when Theodore Roose- 
velt hunted in Colorado and made his 
record kill of seventeen lions in 1902, 
he had practically exterminated this 
animal, and, like the buffalo, it had 
become almost extinct; but such is not 
the case, for at the present time of 
writing, lious are plentiful in the 
White Mountains of Arizona, the Si- 
erra Nevadas of California, the Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana, the Cascade Range of Ore- 
gon and the Olympic Mountains of 
Washington. When the snow becomes 
deep, a number of lions migrate south- 
ward, following the deer along the Rio 
Grande Valley from Colorado to the 
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SCENE. 


New Mexico. 


mountain ranges of 

For the information of anyone desir- 
ing to hunt mountain lions, I am listing 
herewith the district, name and address 
of efficient guides, who on a four or 
five weeks’ trip will guarantee one or 
more lions, besides several bobcats and 
lynx. 

For Arizona, write Ambrose Means, 
Grand Canyon, Ariz.; Colorado, Scott 
Teague, Yampa, Colo., or Vernon Cald- 
well, Sunbeam, Colo.; Wyoming, Frost 
and Richard, Cody, Wyo.; Montana and 


Idaho, Steve Elkins, Kilgore, Idaho; 
Montana, Charles Ordish, Kalispell, 
Mont.; Washington, P. C. Peterson, 


North Bend, Wash.: New Mexico, 8S. 
L. Fisher, Porvenir, New Mex. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson, assistant chief of 
the United States Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., is in close touch 
with the various haunts of these pred- 
atory, animals, and will be only too 
glad to furnish further information. 
Also the editor of Outdoor Life, Mr. J. 
A. McGuire, has hunted with several 
of the best guides of Colorado and 
Wyoming, and I am sure he would be 
pleased to forward information in his 
possession. 

Each of these guides owns a pack of 
well-trained hounds, a string of good 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS FAVORITE MOUNT, JACK JOHNSON. 


PHOTOGRAPHED 
ONE MIGHT THINK, IN THE SUMMER. 
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riding horses and a complete camping 
outfit. They consider it poor hunting 
if they do not kill four or five lions 
and as many more bobcats and lynx 
during the winter season. 

Mr. Charles Ordish has treed and 
killed some ninety-six lions during the 
past five years; seventeen of this num- 
ber he captured alive. 

The best season for hunting these 
outlaws is usually from November to 
March while the snow is on the ground. 
This makes the riding easier, and in 
case the hounds get out of hearing, 
their tracks may be followed at con- 
venience. Also during the cold months 
the fur is in prime condition and makes 
a more valuable trophy. In Oregon, 
Arizona and New Mexico hunting can 
be carried on thruout the season on 
horseback, which is quite an advan- 
tage; while in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana, as the winter advances the 
snow becomes so deep that it is neces- 
sary to resort to the strenuous use of 
skis or snowshoes. 

The hunter does not require a li- 
cense or permit to kill these predatory 
animals. Every state pays a royal 
bounty of about $25 per head, and in 
some counties the cattle and sheep- 
men give an equal amount out of the 
funds of their organization, in addition 
to bounty given by the state. 

At first glance one might easily mis- 
take the cougar for a female African 
lion. They are similar in shape and 
color, but the former is slightly smaller 
in size. The tom or male lion has not 
the heavy mane or the large head -of 
his African brother. The ground color 
varies from a warm gray to a reddish 
tan, Tne typical color, however, is 
bright tan upon the head, neck, body, 
outside of legs and tail. All the under 
parts and inside of the legs are pure 
white. Down the center of the back 
and tail runs a narrow dark stripe, ter- 
minating at the tip of the tail in a ball 
of black or dark brown, The tom lion 
has usually a .grayer shade of tan, 
while the female has more of the red 
colorings, thus making the latter a 
more superb trophy. The ears are short, 
sharp and tufted, and the large moon- 
shaped face is heavily covered with 
stiff bristles around the chops. The 
nose is prominent and usually a pink- 
ish brown. Its snow-white teeth and 
long amber claws are sharp and cruel, 
and its long, round tail, which con- 
stantly and uneasily whips from side 
to side, is about one-third of the total 
length of the body. 

The average length of a fine speci- 
men is about 7 feet from the tip of the 
nose to the end of the tail, the tom lion 
being half a foot longer than the fe- 
male. The girth of the chest is less 
than 30 inches, and the weight, depend- 
ing upon the condition of the animal, is 
from 120 to 180 pounds. In some cases 











these measurements have been exceed- 


ed, but I am speaking of the average 
full-grown animal, Roosevelt’s biggest 
lion weighed 229 lbs., and was 8 feet 
long. This, I believe, is the largest lion 
on record, 

Lions found in the Southern arid dis- 
tricts are not so large or fine speci- 
mens as those inhabiting the colder 
states, Their hair is not nearly so lux- 
uriant or bright, but is inclined to be 
coarse and dry, and has a faded look. 

The average lion stands 2 feet 6 
inches from the ground to the top of 
the shoulder, while at the hips he is 
some inches higher. This gives the 
beast his great springing power. 

Few animals surpass him in beauty, 
and none in agility and stealth. Every 
motion is easy and flexible. He can 
steal along the ground with the silence 
of a snake or bound among the rocks 
and trees with a speed and agility truly 
surprising. Like all the “Felidae” the 
lion is nocturnal and prowls stealthily 
at dusk and thruout the night in search 
of prey, covering as a rule a distance 
of seven or eight miles. 

No animal is so hard to kill by fair, 
still hunting as the mountain lion. He 
is occasionally shot by accident while 
the hunter is after other game. During 
the day he usually lies hid in some cave 
or dense forest where it is absolutely 
impossible to stumble upon him by 
chance, He is cautious in his move- 
ments. His great padded paws never 
make a sound, and his uniformity of 
color blends with the surrounding cov- 
er, making him difficult to discover at 
best. 

A lion in full possession of his pow- 
ers is rarely trapped or poisoned, and 
it is only when he grov’s old and loses 
his dew claws or teeth or becomes half 
blind thru age or accident, that he will 
fall a victim to a trapper’s lure. Per- 
haps once in a while a kitten lion is 
caught before it has inherited its 
mother’s keenness. 

Without dogs his pursuit is so uncer- 
tain that one might just as well not 
Start the chase. When the hounds are 
on his track he at first runs, but when 
hard pressed foolishly takes to a tree, 
or possibly comes to bay in some rocky 
cavern or cliff, to which the hunter can 
sually approach and shoot him with- 
cut much difficulty, altho if wounded 
ind should the dogs persist in their 
ttack, he will often handle the pack 
ery roughly in the death struggle. 

A mountain lion is usually a silent 
reature, but sometimes during the 

ating season and changes of the 
oon, will squall or roaf loudly. There 
; a widespread difference of opinion, 
owever, as to the tone of his voice 
nd the extent to which he employs it. 
ome insist that the great cat is decid- 
ily silent. I know that, should a she- 


on hide away her kittens while she 
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CATTLE GROW TO A WONDERFUL 


SIZE IN THE NEW MEXICO MOUNTAINS. 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THAT ALL THE PRIZE CATTLE 


ARE NOT 


goes in search of food, fail to locate 
them on her return, she will start trail- 
ing them, meanwhile uttering plaintive 
calls for their return. 

Lions are indiscriminate feeders and 
their appetite is a ravenous one. No 
creature is safe from a lion’s reach, and 
as long as it has hot red blood in its 
body, it is placed on the bill of fare. 

He often climbs the roost trees of 
the turkey or grouse and with one 
swipe knocks them to the ground. Dur- 
ing spawning season this great cat, 
with a dexterous.jerk, will flip a fish 
from the water upon the bank. The 


IN ILLINOIS. 


smaller victims it usually cuffs and 
slaps around, tantalizing. and playing 
with them as we have often seen a cat 
do with a mouse. 

The last lion I killed had, within a 
period of ten days, partaken of a very 
thorny meal of porcupine, for his belly 
and under part of his hind legs were 
stuck full of quills. 

The lion’s favorite dish is horse flesh 
and deer meat. Mr. J. A. McGuire in 
a recent article published in Outdoor 
Life estimated “that a lion will kill at 
least one deer a week and that in a 


year, if these fifty deer were allowed 
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MRS. GRAHAM ENJOYS A LION HUNT 
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A GOOD CAT AT LAST. 


A close-up view of the vampire of the 
hills who easily killed an average of one 
deer per week for eight years, 


to increase in the natural way without 
molestation, it would only be a com- 
paratively few years until their prog- 
eny would liberally stock every moun- 
tainous state in the Union. That such 
a supply could possibly come from the 
deer which would be killed by one cou- 
gar in one year is almost unbelievable. 
In other words if fifty deer (forty does 
and ten bucks) were preserved for ten 
years their offspring would amount in 
round numbers to 25,000 deer, and in 
addition there would be enough bucks 
over to allow a few thousand to be 
killed for sport.” 

The mountain lion is a very wise and 
smart animal and while powerful 
enough to be dangerous to man he is 
in reality extremely timid. As is gen- 
erally supposed, a lion does not crouch 
on the limb of a tree and silently drop 
on an unwary creature’s back. Neither 
does he run his prey down in the open 
chase, but always makes his stalk by 
stealth and attacks if possible from be- 
hind, relying on two or three tremen- 
dous springs to bring him on the 
doomed creature’s back. He dashes his 
victim to the ground by the impact of 
his weight, and tears its throat with 
his great claws or sinks his fangs into 
the back of its neck. The power of his 
jaws is terrific. 

It is the custom of the lion to tear 
open the paunch and first eat the 
heart, lungs and liver, then the meat 
along the breast. After satisfying his 
hunger he sits down and makes his 
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toilet, for after such slaughter the 
bloodstains must be carefully removed 
with his great, rough tongue. He has 
the appearance of a cleanly beast, and 
I doubt if one has ever been killed that 
did not look spic.: and span. 

The lion is not a scavenger animal 
like the bear, but, contrary to the be- 
lief of many, everything he eats must be 
fresh, and killed by himself. Of course, 
a lion that is starved thru age or crip- 
pled by accident, would be driven to 
eat the offal of some other animal. 

If the location of the kill is in an 
open, sunny place, or does not suit the 
fancy of the lion, he will carry or drag 
it to some sheltered, shady spot and 
hide it away. I have known a lion to 
carry a two-year-old colt 400 yards be- 
fore setting it down, by slinging it 
over his shoulder, 

Prior to leaving the carcass (usually 
a deer) a lion will claw out most of the 
hair and then rake this, together with 
sticks, pine needles or snow, over the 
body so that the whole effect is quite 
weird and _ scary. This, I _ believe, 
serves the double purpose of preserv- 
ing the meat, and also of frightening 
away any scavenger animals like the 
coyote, fox or lynx, which would other- 
wise depredate his food. 

A bear is the only creature that will 
venture to eat the remains of a lion’s 
kill, and, in fact, he will sometimes 
make a practice of following a lion 
about as an easy means of obtaining 
his food. The bear tracks will natu- 
rally, in a short time, obliterate most 
of the lion sign, and it is for this rea- 
son much of the killing of stock is 
blamed on him which should rightfully 
be charged up to Mr. Lion. 

After a killing, the great cat retires 
to some nearby lair or hiding place, 
and if undisturbed, will return to his 
prey a little after sundown on the fol- 
lowing day. However, if game is plen- 


tiful, a lion is just as likely to continue 
on his way, following in the wake o! a 
band of deer in order to get himself a 
fresh one whenever hungry. 

There are a few accounts by reliable 
men, of instances where lions have at- 
tacked and sometimes killed humans of 
their own accord. But on the whole, 
like all wild game, a lion’s one idea 
seems to be flight; and even if his as- 
sailant is very close he rarely charges 
if there is any chance for escape. How- 
ever, it is impossible to say beforehand 
what any powerful and dangerous ani- 
mal will do, as each individual animal 
has its own way of doing things, its 
own moods, and its own peculiar tem- 
perament. 

Conditions being favorable, the she- 
lion, after attaining the age of three 
years, brings forth a litter of from 
two to five kittens yearly (two being 
the usual number) which are about 100 
days in gestation. These kittens are 
lighter or paler in color than the adult, 
and are plainly marked with large 
spots on the body and dark bars on the 
tail. It is said these markings are an- 
cestral and indicate that in the past 
our mountain lion was spotted some- 
what like the leopard, which it resem- 
bles closely in size and habits. At the 
end of a year when the kittens are 
weaned they usually shift for them- 
selves and it is about four years before 
they reach their full growth, and, bar- 
ring accident, will attain an age of 
twenty years. 

The old tom-lions will often kill the 
small kittens, and some claim it is for 
this‘'reason that the she-lion leaves the 
tom and hides away until her young 
are safely reared. The flesh of a lion 
is shell pink in color and transparent 
like that of frog legs, and has a pleas- 
ant smell and an appetizing flavor when 
cooked. We usually boiled and fed it 
to the dogs. 

















THE AUTHOR AND FISHER FEEDING THE DOGS. 
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FISHER AND ONE OF THE LIONS KILLED LAST WINTER. 


Last January, unable to withstand 
the call of the chase, I, accompanied 
by my wife, journeyed to the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, my object being 
to add anothtr lion to my record. Leav- 
ing Chicago on a Monday evening, we 
reached Las Vegas early the following 
Wednesday, and after an eighteen-mile 
drive over New Mexico’s famous scenic 
highway, a road carved by convict la- 
bor into the very heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, we arrived in the afternoon 
at the Golden Sunset Ranch. Here is 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Fisher, 
where they live happily and enjoy life 
the way, I believe, God designed mor- 
tals should enjoy it. I envy them the 
simple life they live, the invigorating 
air, the golden sunshine, and freedom 
from the competition and strife of city 
life, 

Thus in the space of less than 48 
hours, we reached in comfort, a good 
cat and a fair lion country, bordering 
on the Santa Fé National Forest, a pre- 
serve of more than 1,400,000 acres, 
comprising vast forests, gorges and 
mountain peaks covered with eternal 
snow. It is a land of wide spaces and 
brilliant colors, a land of remote and 
interesting past. Here the Spaniards 
came in 1540. Before that time, dating 
back a thousand years or more, lived 
populous Indian tribes, Within a day’s 
ride on horseback, one can see the 
indian pueblo of today, inhabited by a 
brown race whose ancestors lived in 
tle same place for centuries. Nearby 

‘ ruins of prehistoric churches and 
p trified forests. Close by is Old San- 
|. Fé, with its narrow, winding streets 

ed with ’dobe houses and peopled 

h dark-skinned Mexicans still cling- 

to old customs in dress, religion 


and mode of living. This city was 
founded in 1606 by one of the Spanish 
padres on the ruins of two Indian 
pueblos and in a land where once 
flourished the cliff dwellers. A short 
distance away is the Cafion of El Rito 
de los Frijolas (little river of beans), 
famous for its frescoed caves, some fif- 
teen prehistoric villages, and an old 
community house of several hundred 
rooms. Perched 150 feet above the 
stream is an old ceremonial cave that 
can be reached only by ladders. A few 
miles further north are the Indian vil- 
lages of Chimayo and Nambe;: also the 
town of Taos which is noted for its 
artist colony and as the home of Kit 
Carson, A few miles south is the bat- 
tlefield of Glorieta, where a crucial bat- 
tle of the Civil War was fought in 1862 
and Apache Cafion where General Kear- 
ney fought the Mexicans in 1846. I 
believe with others, this particular sec- 


tion of country to be the most wonder- , 


ful and interesting fifty square miles 
in America. Where else can you in a 
day’s journey reach Indian pueblos and 
Mexican towns, cliff dwellings and pre- 
historic villages, the haunts of the bear 
and mountain lion, snow-clad peaks 
~d trout streams? Where else can 
you motor over smooth highways or 
follow the hounds after wild game? 

Words fail to describe the glorious 
climate of this section of New Mexico 
during the winter season. The sun 
shines almost continually during the 
day and while the thermometer may 
register freezing point, still one can go 
around in the daytime without either 
coat or hat on and feel no discomfort. 
This is due to an altitude of 8,000 feet 
and the consequent rareness of the at- 
mosphere, thin air being a poor con-s 
ductor of heat or cold. 

(To be concluded.) 




















HENRY AND THE WOOD- 
PUSSY 


A LAMENT 


The other day Henry, 

My husband, 

Found a wood-pussy 

In one of his coyote traps. 

Thinking that Jim Lampert, 

The second-hand man, 

W ould give him five dollars for the 
pelt, 

Henry shot the little beast 

Neatly in the head. 

Presently Sage Creek folks to leeward 

Began to take notice. 

Even children 

In the the litile log schoolhouse 

A mile over the hill 


Held their noses and whispered 
knowingly: 


“A polecat.” 

When Henry brought his trophy 

To the chicken yard to skin it 

A stench, thick as a chunk of cheese, 
Filled the house. 

I burned nearly a dollar's worth 

Of Chinese incense, 

But to no avail. 

After Henry had tacked the pelt 

Up on the hen-house to dry, 

He went out and buried the carcass. 
Also the coon-skin cap and mittens 

I gave him for Christmas 

And a brand new suit of corduroy. 
That afternoon the sky-pilot 

Rode out from town 

For a social call. 

When his brone caught the scent 

It reared and plunged, 

Piling the reverend 

On a bed of cactus; 

Then bolted for an untainted range. 


The mail-carrier charged Henry two 


dollars 
For jitneying the sky-pilot home. 


Even if the editor should send me ten 
dollars for this 


(And I hope he will), 

It would not put me 

Entirely out of my misery, 

For Henry still smells to heaven, 
In spite of the fumigating 

I gave him with the bee-smoker 
And the bath he took with soft soap. 
But it WOULD help 

To buy Henry some new clothes. 
Jim Lampert gave him 75 CENTS 
For that measly skunk pelt! 


—A ta Bootu Dunn. 




































WHILE HE WAS LEAPING HIGH IN THE AIR TO ESCAPE THE/THRUST OF A SWORDFISH THE CAMERA CAUGHT HIM. 


Sulphur-Bottom Whale Kodaked 


Conied From San Francisco Call. 


All you photographers, amateur and professional, take your 
hats off to W. W. Richards of Oakland, Calif. The fact that he had 
taken a snap-shot of a whale on the wing was mentioned in The 
Call’s ‘‘Ferry Tales’’ column. That this was not a fairy tale The 
Call is now in a position to prove, and does so herewith by repro- 
ducing the aforesaid snap-shot. 


The picture was taken off Santa Cruz, where Richards was 
cruising in his motorboat. Many sportsmen would go a long way 
to get a chance to ‘‘snap’’ a whale, but not many would have the 
nerve to follow the animal to his ocean playground in a cockle-shell 
and make him pose. 


The whale, as Richards discovered in his quest for a snap-shot, 
is a very extravagant feeder. He lives on sardines, and each time 
he bites into a school of the little fish the surface of the water in 
his vicinity is covered with the mangled remains of his victims. 
This explains the presence of the ‘‘whale birds”’ in the picture. 


¢é 


The feast portrayed in this picture was disturbed by the ar- 
rival of a swordfish and a thrasher. The swordfish would poke the 
whale in the stomach, and when the whale came to the surface to 
escape the prods of his enemy’s sword, the thrasher would jump in 
the air and fall heavily on the whale’s back. Richards retired 
when the thrasher showed up, but succeeded in getting the picture 
of the first jump the whale made to get away from the swordfish. 








NOTE BY W. W. RICHARDS 


Editor Outdoor Life: This picture 
shows a sulphur bottom adult bull 
whale. The length of this monster is 
about eighty feet. An adult bull 
whale is the largest creature in the 
world today—many tons heavier than 
the largest elephant. The head is flat, 
as shown in the picture, and contains 
no oil, hence considered of but little 
value commercially. The white streak 
in the middle represents water pour: 
off his back. He dropped back into 
the ocean again from this terrible leap 
with an awful crash, and tons of water 
were thrown up and splashed over ws 
in the boat, until I did not know 
whether to hire a bathing suit or send 
for a plumber. 

The flecked spots in the middle-for 
ground show where a school of sardin: 
which the whale had been feeding 
are “breaking water.” The photo u 
taken from the bow of the laun 
shown in lower left-hand corner.—}! 
dee 
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Thru the Heart of the Bitter Roots 


Ralph Edmunds 


May tenth we loaded our boat and 
Started for the last lap of our river trip 
which was to land us at the Five Mile 
tanch, thirty-two miles down the river. 

Thru the grandest scenery on the 
continent our boat sped on its way. 
We shot rapids too numerous to num- 
ber. We passed thru cafions of red, 
canons of blue, cafions of green, Ca- 
fons of black, and cajfions of every 
namable color. At times the river 
made a turn to every point of the com- 
in a distance of five miles. In 

ces the water surged agaimst the 
valls of the cafion with such force 
it the water was thrown 50 feet into 

air. At other places the river 
med to pile up and roll completely 
er in running a hundred yards. In 
ier places one would judge that the 
er dove under the mountain so com- 
tely did the channel seem blocked 
the cliffs. 
)ver the dark, angry waters of that 
t 32 miles the Captain steered the 
at in just four and a half hours, mak- 
= nearly 8 miles per hour. A thou- 
nd times Captain Guleke handled the 


pass 
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boat with such rare skill that I felt 
like cheering. 

We rounded a sharp curve, plunged 
thru a rapid, made a landing in an 
eddy, and Painter extended to me the 
freedom of the Five Mile Ranch. 

The Five Mile Ranch is on a bar com- 
prising about thirty acres of land. It 
seems to be entirely shut in by moun- 
tain peaks, for the river makes a sharp 
turn just above and just below the 
ranch, It is at an elevation of 2,100 
feet. 

Passing under a canopy of fragrant 
blossoms, I crossed the rustic foot- 
bridge that spans Jersey Creek and 
was shown into the bungalow that was 
to be my home for several blissful days. 

It seemed like going to fairyland to 
enter that little bungalow.. Being away 
down there in that rugged cafion, over 
a hundred miles from a railroad, shut 
in by mountains on every side, and 
with no other means of conveying 
freight except by the river route, I 
was dumfounded at what I saw. 

When the night time was stealing 
down into the gorge and when the light 


Was growing dim in the bungalow, 
Painter left me alone and I was watch- 
ing the dying embers in the grate and 
wondering why so talented a man as 
Painter was located in such a lonely 
spot, when suddenly the room 
flooded with light. In startled surprise 
I looked up and saw that the room was 
ablaze with light from a number of 
electric globes. 

Walking out onto the porch, I saw a 
sight that I shall remember as long 
as I live. The solid orchard of bloom- 
ing trees was one great mass of 
light, for in nearly every tree was 
hung an electric globe. A _ string of 
lights hung over Jersey Creek and un 
der the electric lights its white water 
glistened like molten silver shot from 
a geyser. 

Five thousand feet above me I could 
see the snow-capped peaks of the moun- 
tains, while down below was the bloom- 
ing world that this mysterious man of 
the Bitter Roots called his home. A 
coyote rent the stillness with his clar- 
ion note, an owl hooted his doleful 
song, and a night-hawk made the air 


was 
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THE BEAUTIFUL REDFISH LAKE 
whir as he dropped from the sky. 

I returned to my seat by the fireside 
and Painter and I talked far into the 
night. He, too, loved the woods, the 
streams, the mountains, and the wild 
things, and we understood, 

John R, Painter was formerly a mer- 
chant in Philadelphia, having been an 
importer of Swiss musical instruments. 
He traveled extensively over Europe, 
spent a year in the tropics, and tried 
the mining game in Honduras. He was 
at one time one of the best live-pigeon 
shots in America, as is evidenced by 
the many silver trophies that stand on 
his mantelpiece. 

There is a sulphur lick about one and 
one-half miles from the Five Mile 
Ranch, which I visited twice. On both 
occasions I saw bands of sheep at the 
lick. I watched them for hours as they 
burrowed into the yellow clay of the 
hillside. They had dug holes into the 
ground that would admit their heads 
and necks and their bodies were half 
hidden as they reached for the sulphur 
deposits. 

Just across the river from the ranch 
is a cattle corral where Painter leaves 
salt for his cattle and the deer and 
sheep know that they have a standing 
invitation to come into the corral when- 
ever they so desire. 

Each evening a couple of hours be- 
fore dark, the deer streamed along the 
mountain side and were in plain view 
of the bungalow as they trailed along 
towards the corral. At times they were 
accompanied by sheep. 

If a closer view is desired one can 
cross the river and get within a few 
feet of the deer in the corral. I ap- 
proached to within fifty feet of deer 
there before they took alarm. 

When I started on this hunt I in- 
tended to kill but two bears, but Bill 
told me that there were several griz- 
zlies in that section and thus _ influ- 
enced me to make a try for them. 

We hunted on Jersey Creek and 
when about two miles from the ranch 
Bill’s sharp eyes picked up a big bear 


AND THE 


and two yearlings about a mile above 
us. It was a hard stalk as the country 
was open. We came out of the tim- 
ber where we had last seen the bears, 
but they had moved. 

We afterwards learned that they had 
gone down to the creek for water and 
had then fed up another draw. As it 
was late I told Bill to let them go, 
and we started home. We had not 
traveled a hundred yards until, upon 
rounding a point, we saw them run- 
ning about a hundred yards away. The 
mother bear was in the lead and the 
agility with which she traveled along 
that rough hillside was amazing. The 
country was comparatively open, but 
she managed to keep under cover most 
of the time. 

As I was taken by surprise I was 
slow in getting in a shot at the big 
bear. I finally caught a glimpse of her 
as she dodged from one rock to an- 
other and fired, but missed. She went 
over the hill and out of sight, and I 


SAWTOOTH MOUNTAINS JUST BEYOND. 


next turned my attention to one of the 
yearlings, which fell from the first 
shot, with its neck ground to atoms 
by the Newton bullet. This bear was 
running like wild fire when I fired. 

I shot at the remaining yearling, but 
the powder “hung fire’ and when the 
charge finally ignited the report was 
hardly audible. That must have been 
a defective load in some way, but | 
was not disappointed, for this gave me 
all of the black bears that I cared to 
kill on that hunt. 

The pelt of this yearling was in per- 
fect condition and was by far the best 
furred of the entire lot that I brought 
out, 

I feel safe in saying that there were 
at least twenty bears ranging on Jer- 
sey Creek, for the ground was literally 
covered with fresh tracks. 

One day Painter invited me to fish 
with him for brook trout in Big Five 
Mile Creek. Rigging up a couple of 
outfits, we crossed the river and 
walked up the stream a mile or so. 
The path was shaded by the shelter- 
ing pines. Here and there the sun’s 
rays came streaming thru, strewing 
our pathway with bars of golden light. 
The mountain songbirds greeted us 
with their silver notes and the murmur- 
ing brook sang to us a welcome as it 
hurried py. The wild flowers were 
blooming everywhere. Here the earth 
was carpeted with lillies, there the vio- 
lets bloomed. The buttercups and my- 
riads of other flowers filled in the va- 
cant places, while high above us the 
hillsides were white with acres and 
acres of blooming syringa. 

Every now and then a timid deer 
watched us with its big wondering 
eyes, while high on the rocky cliffs 
stood a band of rams, their horns sil- 
houetted against the cloudless sky. 
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THE AUTHOR AND TROPHY. 


THIS BEAR WAS HIT TEN TIMES BEFORE HE WAS 


CONQUERED. 


Painter took oné side of the stream, 
I the other, and we fished the stream. 
Standing on the white boulders, we 
cast the lures into all the likely places. 
From every quiet place in the water 
the trout darted for the fly. In the 
crystal water we could see them be- 
fore they struck. 

Painter smoked and fished at the 
same time. In his calm, collected way 
he whipped the water with easy, grace- 
ful strokes. An expert at everything, 
he is an adept at fishing. 

On the big flat rock we stopped and 
counted our catch, and finding that we 
had enough for the evening meal, we 
Started on our journey home. With 
the lengthening shadows of evening 
falling all about, we trudged along. On 
every side were the wild things seek- 
ng their evening meal and they scam- 

red away to cover at our approach. 

|! believe the fishing for the entire 

stance of 300 miles from Salmon City 

Lewiston is the best in the world. 
the main river are to be found the 
autiful red-side trout, squaw-fish, bull 
ut, shovel-nose, brook trout, salmon 
tut, white fish, salt water salmon 

d sturgeon. Within a mile of the 

ve Mile Ranch you can catch more 

h in a half day than you can carry. 

ie salmon will bite a spoon or a 
oden minnow. 





The number of birds is_ legion. 
Grouse and pheasants are there in lim- 
itless numbers. Pack a shotgun and a 
case of shells in your outfit when you 
start for the Lower Salmon and be sure 
to take your fishing tackle, too. 

The best time to leave Salmon City 
for a spring bear hunt is about April 
25th. 
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If the rapids are too wild for your 
nervous system you can walk around 
them, for a landing is made above 
each of the bad ones and good trails 
are built around them. My advice is 
to take the boat trip by ail means. | 
was scared and nervous in the first 
rapid, but I had listened to a lot of 
“ghost stories” about the river. With 
Guleke in command the trip is perfect- 
ly safe in every way. Should the boat 
strike a rock it is so constructed that 
it would float for an hour before it 
sank, and Guleke could land a boat in 
five minutes should any accident hap- 
pen. But there will be no accident 
with Guleke at the sweep. 

The boat could be made forty feet 
long and carry ten passengers as well 
as one. Take your wife and babies 
along and show them the grandest 
scenery on the globe, and let them see 
hundreds of wild animals in their nat- 
ural state, and give the children some- 
thing to remember as long as they live. 

Take along all the baggage you like, 
for the boat can carry 5000 pounds of 
freight in addition to the passengers. 
Take your trunks, for there will be 
plenty of room in the boat. 

The hunting season opens September 
16th, and one should not start from 
Salmon later than November ist. 
Bears may be shot the year around. 

And now, subduing my desire to lin- 
ger with you, I will close my task. As 
I lay my pen aside I close my eyes 
and I can hear the steady roar of the 
Salmon River rapids, I see the dark 
chill and gloom of the rock-walled can- 
yons, and high above them the glisten- 
ing sunlit spires of the Bitter Roots. 
I see the wild things all about and out 
of sweet memories past comes a men- 
tal picture of the Five Mile Ranch as 
I saw it that first night flooded with 
light. I hear the night birds calling, 
I hear the wind moaning thru the pines, 
I see the dying embers in the grate, 
and I am again with Painter, down 
where the Salmon River flows. 
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Some Seldom-Met-With Animals of 
the African Jungle 


Charles Seamer 


COLOBI MONKEYS. 

Of all the animals of the menagerie 
or zoo, no other order comes in for 
the attention of both old and young 
as does the order Primates. To man 
the monk is more interesting than the 
lion or the elephant; more attractive 
than the shiniest fish or the most bril- 
liantly plumed bird. 

Whether this curiosity displayed by 
man is purely accidental, or an inborn 
instinct reaching down and across a 
few cycles of time—a sort of fellow 
feeling of family relationship—it is 
hard to say; but, nevertheless, man’s 
curiosity regarding the monk is a fixed 
fact, and will remain so as long as 
time. 

But it’s not the larger, man-like types 
that are the most attractive. They are 
ungainly, sordid, repulsive! Most in- 
dividuals look at them from the same 
point of view. Instead of being hand- 
some, they are grewsome! And, while 
it’s a known fact that they possess an 
intelligence far surpassing that of the 
lesser varieties, in the presence of their 
superiors they absolutely refuse to 
show it. But the lesser monks are 
more delicate; more pleasing in color 
and general make-up; and instead of 
being grouches, are less reluctant to 
display the full amount of approaching- 
human knowledge that they may pos- 
sess. Hence they are the favorites 
of the zoo, 

But how many ever saw a Colobi 
monkey? Very few. And but few have 
ever seen a photograph, or read a 
sketch about this, the most beautiful 
of all the monkey family. 

The reason is, but few have ever 
been captured. And these few have, 
with an exception or two, refused to 
eat, and die within a few days. Up 
to five years ago but a single specimen 
had ever reached Europe. And he had 
been shot and wounded, and was not 
in possession of his natural faculties. 
His capture and return to the Conti- 
nent was by the efforts of a Mr. Shill- 
ing who, in the interests of the famous 
Hagenbecks of Hamburgh, spent two 
years in the jungles of German and 
British East Africa, hunting for and 
locating, as well as capturing, different 
specimens for the gardens that made 
the city of Hamburgh famous thruout 
the world as market and home of prac- 
tically every known species of the wild, 
from the Poles to the Tropics. “If it 
was in existence, Hagenbecks had it;” 
became a slogan with park managers 


PART III—CONCLUSION 


and menagerie owners of every land. 
But Hagenbecks never had but one 
Colobi monkey; he was daffy, and lived 
but little to exceed a year. 

Young Colobi are not hard to cap- 
ture—simply shoot the mother, who 
carries the infant from the day it is 
born till able to shift for itself, and 
the youngster will drop to the ground, 
where he is helpless, and may be 
picked up and handled with impunity. 
But he refuses all enticements to take 
food, and dies of starvation within a 
day. 

And the mature monks, living high 
in the dense forest, and seldom visit- 
ing the ground beneath, have ever puz- 
zled the white hunters’ ingenuity to 
capture. And then the areas they in- 
habit are quite limited, and contain 
but few species sought after by either 
tne hunter or collector. They are the 
Esquimaux of the monkey race, living 
high up in the mountains, just below 
the line of frost—higher than any other 
variety of monks, with only the bush- 
buck, wild pigs, an occasional Sikes 
monkey and the prowling leopard for 
company. But an occasional outcast 
native ever fixes his abode in the rain- 
drenched jungle-home of the Colobi. 
Hence he is seldom seen, and but little 
known, 

So seldom are these shy and nimble 
creatures taken, that a Colobi-skin 
headdress made from the hide, and 
worn by an occasional chief of some 
of the mountain tribes, is worth many 
rupees. And, not a fortnight ago, at a 
public auction in Nairobi, a rug made 
of sixteen Colobi skins brought twenty- 
five pounds sterling. 

As I have said, the home of the Col- 
obi is one of forest seclusion. Imagine 
a cane-plant growing on every square 
foot of ground and reaching a height 
of fifty feet, with a tree or two many 
feet in diameter and two hundred feet 
in height on every acre, and these cov- 
ered with moss and creepers until the 
sun never reaches a square inch of the 
trunk, and then rain, rain, rain—inces- 
santly rain—and you have the ideal 
home of the Colobi. No wonder, then, 
that few ever go to his habitat to kill, 
capture or study this recluse species. 

Then, again, if you have ever chased 
a flying squirrel thru an open Ameri- 
can forest and kept pace with him for 
a quarter of an hour, you can quite im- 
agine a chase after a Colobi thru the 
jungle I described above. For, of the 
two species, the monk will quite eas- 


ily outstrip the squirrel at vol-planing 
from tree to tree, often clearing a hun- 
dred feet in a single leap, landing in 
the swaying branches of the next tree 
or on the top of the limber bamboo. 

Recently, while in New York City, 
I mentioned the fact to Dr. Hornaday 
of Colobi being found in the forests of 
Kenia, Kilema-Njaro and the adjacent 
high country, and that possibly they 
might be captured. The keen old nat- 
uralist’s eyes twinkled, and a _half- 
smile curled about his set lips, as he 
made a proposition in behalf of the 
Bronx for the acquiring of a pair of 
this never-before exhibited species. 
And the price being attractive, when | 
returned to the country, and heard of 
an European who had procured a liv- 
ing specimen from a native who dwelt 
far back in the wilderness, I at once be- 
gan an investigation to learn of. the 
whereabouts of the said native. A na- 
tive was soon found who volunteered 
to locate the native hunter, and after 
a month’s absence returned and re- 
ported to have found him a hundred 
miles (six days’ journey) back from 
civilization. At once we set out in 
quest of his abode. And by taking the 
railway to the nearest point we 
reached the shack in the wilderness at 
the end of five days, the last two of 
which we waded water from a few 
inches to a foot in depth almost con- 
tinuously, and at an altitude of around 
7,000 feet, and the cold rain chilling us 
to the bone. 

But a bargain was soon arranged 
with the old Wanderobo, who agreed to 
capture four specimens for _ sixteen 
rupees—a little to the rise of five dol- 
lars. But we spent ten days and no 
monk. His method of capture was a 
cage-trap constructed in a favorite spot, 
of bamboo poles, and carrying a bal- 
ancing lid in the top, on which bait, 
in the way of wild tomatoes, were 
placed in profusion. The monk came 
for the tomatoes, the balancing lid of 
the trap tipped when the monk walked 
upon it, and the rest was easy. But 
in the ten days, while many monkeys 
came and ate of the bait, and on: 
tripped the camera—at a point slight 
ly out of focus—yet all departed, seen 
ing, to know the tricks of the trap as 
thoroughly as did their little wis« 
neighbor, the old native. 

At the end of ten days spent in tha 
wet, cold, desolate jungle, without 
ray of sunshine, with the aid of tw 
interpreters, I persuaded the old Wan 











derobo that we would try a method 
of more physical force, and less of the 
persuasive than the primitive bamboo 
trap; we would go into the jungle, lo- 
cate a band of monks, follow them till 
they took refuge in some tall tree, then 

-well we would try some means of 
getting them. 

Nets, we had none. 
had a hundred, the jungle was too 
thick to use them. We would discover 
some means of making the capture, 
once the nimble animals were treed. 

In an hour we had a band going, 
and by the most diligent efforts fol- 
lowed them to a tall tree in the midst 
of thick bamboo. Then we sat down 
to rest, completely exhausted. There 
was but one mode of procedure pos- 
sible of results—cut the bamboo from 
around the tree, for a distance of suf- 
ficient to make the escape of the monks 
impossible. Then, if no other method 
offered, cut the branches, one by one, 
from the huge tree, till the cunning lit- 
tle chaps were at a loss for a place 
to remain, then—well we would adopt 
whatever means necessary to take 
them, 

It took a day, with three pangas (the 
Spanish call them machettes) to clear 
the bamboo; but by chance a few scat- 
tering stalks were left standing. 
These solved the capturing of the 
monks, later. 

At night we pitched camp beneath 
the refuge of the Colobi, that they 
might not escape. And on the follow- 
ing morning began the cutting of the 
lower branches of the tree. But an 
hour’s chopping so agitated the monks 
that they showed an inclination to leap 
from the top of the tree to the ground 
below. Then an agile native youth, by 
promise of “baksesh” (extra pay) was 
induced to climb higher in the tree, un- 
til in close proximity to the quarry. 
But they evaded him, springing from 
limb to limb, and the longer he chased 
them the tamer they grew, until all 
hope of driving them out by this 
method vanished. 

At noon we were all exhausted, wet, 
cold and despairing of ever capturing a 
monkey by the method followed. But 
the old Wanderobo came to the rescue. 
Of all things, he said, the Colobi were 
afraid of a leopard. They would leap 
to their death from the tallest:tree in 
wild flight from the spotted cat. And 
he had a leopard’s skin! ‘A native 
vould don it and climb the tree. 

The idea was feasible; and I had 


And if we had 


nce seen a small monkey quite insane 
rom being frightened by a leopard— 
0 the leopard skin was brought out 
ind up went the youth, looking for 
he world like the real thing. 

When half way up the Colobi began 
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barking from the topmost branches. 
And when crowded a little closer, an 
old male leapt from the top to a single 
bamboo a hundred feet from the tree, 
and a drop of equally as far. And in- 
stantly he cleared the one bamboo, 
reaching another near the jungle, and 
was gone in a jiffy. 

Then I hustled a 


native to each 
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of down reeds and choked him off. 
Thus we had captured the first Colobi. 

Following the same procedure, we 
captured four specimens; four escaped, 
and one impaled himself on a slanting 
bamboo that had been cut off some 
seven feet above the ground, dying in 
a few minutes. In a bamboo cage we 


carried them to the railway. And, 
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A COLOBI 
standing bamboo near enough to be 
reached by the monks, with instruc- 


tions that, if a monk landed on his par- 
ticular tree, the native was to shake 
the tall reed violently until help ar- 
rived, and if the animal fell to the 
ground he was to be seized and held 
regardless of his efforts to bite or es- 
cape. 

As destined by fortune the next monk 
to leave the tree landed in the top of 
the bamboo by which I was standing. 
And I followed the instructions given 
the natives—shook the bush till I was 
falling from exhaustion, for I was too 
busy to call for help and each native 
stuck to his own bush lest another 
monk might land upon it. But as I 
was in the act of giving up the Colobi 
slipped and fell almost at my feet, but 
I was that dizzy from the efforts of 
shaking the bamboo, that I was unable 
to seize the animal; but, in seeking an- 
other place of refuge he attempted to 
ascend another reed and was seized by 
the attending native, who, in turn, was 
seized in the naked thigh by the monk, 
where he held fast till I cleared a mass 
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MONKEY. 


there being a number together, 
were on full feed within two days. 

The males—almost double the size 
of the females—stand two and a half 
feet when sitting erect, and weigh 
twenty-eight and thirty-two pounds; 
while the females, one of which is not 
fully grown, only weigh twelve pounds 
each. The tails of the males are about 
two and a half feet in length, includ- 
ing the long hair at the end. All are 
clothed with a thick coat of the finest 
fur nearly two inches in length, of the 
glossiest black, with the two white 
stripes starting from the nape of the 
neck and running down either side of 
the back, terminating in a solid white 
tail of the most beautiful white hair 
possible to imagine. And should these 
specimens reach the Bronx, they will 
be the center of attraction for many 
a day, for their knowing look, their 
solemn actions and their beautiful 
glossy coat will make all their com- 
petitors look like ignorant beggars 
clothed in rags. They are the “Beau 
Brummels” of the primate group—man 
not excepted. 
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Trapping Wild Turkeys in Mexico 


For a number of seasons I have been 
buying and trapping Mexican quail for 
a concern in Eagle Pass, Texas, which 
makes a business of supplying these 
birds to Eastern propagators and pre- 
serve owners. 

While on one of my trapping trips I 
ran into a section of Mexico about 150 
miles south of the 
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up into the trap, corn or other grains 
being strewn about for bait some dis- 
tance from the pen in lines converging 
to the ditch, which is plentifully sup- 
plied to its very end. The theory is 
that the “turks” follow up the lines 
of bait into the ditch and thence into 
the trap which has interstices between 


ing knocked off work to attend a fiesta 
and bull fight— I engaged a Mexican 
with three bronchos to take me to Mus 
quiz by a short cut trail through the 
intervening hills. 

Leaving about 7 a. m. we made Mus- 
quiz in four hours despite our constant 
fighting with the bucking bronchos and 

a stop I made to 





Rio Grande which 
was fairly alive 
with game, _in- 
cluding deer, 
bears, javalinas 
and especially 
wild turkeys and 
quail. Turkeys 
particularly 
aoumerous and 
quite tame, so 
when I received 
acommission 
from an Eastern 
propagator to sup- 
ply him with a 
number of wild 


were 








kill a_ half-dozen 
scaled quail for 
dinner. I soon 
rounded up Pan- 
cho and Felipe, 
the two guides 
who usually at- 
tended me on my 





trips, and an 
hour ig¢ter 
cleaned up four 
of those quail to 
the last bone. 
Those boys are 
sure good cooks, 
and I was _ half 
starved! 





turkeys for breed- 
ing purposes, I 
knew exactly where to go for them. 

I am considered a good quail trap- 
per and felt quite confident of my abil- 
ity to capture the bigger birds despite 
a previous failure in which I used the 
regulation pen trap with corn for bait. 
For the benefit of those not familiar 
with this system of turkey catching a 
description of the pen may be of in- 
terest. 

It is simply a cage-like structure of 
small saplings, poles or even brush, 
four sides and roof, about three feet in 
height and five to eight feet square. 
Under one side is dug a ditch leading 
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the poles sufficient to allow plenty of 
light, yet too small to allow the egress 
of the birds. Once inside the trap the 
usually wily turkey seems to lose all 
his cunning, and instead of simply 
backing down and out of the ditch, 
seems to forget its existence and goes 
strutting about with head high up look- 
ing for a hole between the _ poles 
through which he can escape. It gen- 
erally works to perfection where tur- 
keys are plentiful and the reason of my 
failure was simply that these Mexican 
birds had never seen corn and did not 
know that it was good to eat, they be- 
ing fifty or more miles from human 
habitations and cornfields. They sim- 
ply ignored the corn bait and my labors 
came to naught. But I knew they could 
be trapped, and this is the way I ac- 
complished it: 

I built a covered pen out of inch mesh 
wire netting six feet high, leaving one 
side partly open; at the open side I 
attached two wings, V shaped, one 
thirty and the other fifty feet long. The 
net cage proper was about eighteen 
feet long and six wide. Instead of us- 
ing bait of any kind I simply scared 
the birds into it, as I shall relate later. 

I left Piedras Negras, a Mexican 
town just across the line from Eagle 
Pass, on an early morning train, head- 
ed for Musquiz, Mexico, from whence 
it was an eighty-mile buckboard jaunt 
to the turkey country. There was a 
change of cars en route at Barroteran, 
a junction point from which a little 
branch line runs to Musquiz. After 
waiting here two days for a train 
which never came—the train crew hav- 


After a discus- 

sion of ways and 

means the’ guides evinced much 
enthusiasm over the anticipated out- 


come, assuring me that we _ would 
catch more turkeys than we could 
haul, I agreed to pay a_=e small 


cash bonus for each turkey captured 
and so great was their optimism 
that they naively touched me for a 
twenty! While Pancho was scouting 
around for the netting—he got forty- 
two yards of it—Felipe secured the ra- 
tions for an eight-day trip, and as the 
customary “manana” stunt doesn’t go 
with me any more, we were all loaded 
up and ready to start at 4 a. m, the 
next morning. 

Outside of the grub and netting our 
dunnage was small. I had two .30-30s, 

















ONE OF THE LARGEST BIRDS. 





























THE AUTHOR, 


GUIDE, AND TWO OF 
THE LIVE WILD GOBBLERS. 


one twelve-gauge shotgun, ammunition, 
three blankets and some old hunting 
duds. Consequently we made good 
time in Pancho’s buckboard, reaching 
the Sabinas River in good time to make 
camp and catch bass enough for sup- 
per. The Sabinas is a very pretty 
stream, water clear as crystal and fu.‘ 
of bass. Using an artificial minnow, it 
took only twenty minutes to catch a 
mess which, eked out with a bunch of 
quail I shot on the way, made a sup- 
per fit for a king. We had seen four 
ceer during the day, but they were all 
out of range and we did not try to 
stalk them. 

Breaking camp at daybreak, we tra- 
versed a cafion filled with vast flocks 
of a quail new to me. The Mexicans 
call them by a name which is synono- 
mous with “crazy” or “fool” quail. 
They look like a cross between the 
blue and bob-white varieties; they are 
very plump and a trifle larger than 
the bob-white. They are so tame and 
unwary that I actually walked to with- 
in two yards of one and killed it with 
a stick, 

Towards evening we saw five deer at 
about 1000 yards. Pancho and I 
stalked them to within 250 yards, but 
both missed at the first shot. They 
ran about 100 yards and I killed a small 
buck when they stopped to look back, 
Pancho declining to shoot again at that 
range, saying that ammunition was too 
costly to waste. One of the deer sep- 
arated from the bunch and Pancho, 
Stalking it as cleverly as an Indian, 


shot it at a distance of less than fifty 
yards. 


We gave most of the meat to 
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a company of about forty Mexican sol- 
diers who were out hunting for a bunch 
of cattle rustlers. They looked half 
starved and camped at once to cook it. 
They told us they had shot at several 
deer, but had no luck. They were 
armed with Mauser carbines which kick 
like mules and are not very accurate 
shooters so far as my experience with 
them goes, 

That night we camped eight miles 
from the turkey ground. We made an 
early start next morning and were at 
our permanent camp at about 8:30. 
Camp was made about 700 yards from 
a water-hole, the only one in a radius 
of eighteen miles. It was only about 
fifty yards in circumference and in 
every way ideally located for my pur- 


pose, 
The approaches were literally cut up 
with turkey tracks and _ everything 


looked promising. From my previous 
experience I knew ‘that these turkeys 
watering here were unusually tame; so 
much so that when approached as 
closely as forty yards they would not 
take wing but merely run away in the 
opposite direction. This trait I re- 
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solved to take advantage of in my 
trapping. I had noticed on that pre- 
vious occasion that they “used” by 
choice at one side of the hole and I 
made my “set” accordingly. These tur- 
keys watered usually at sunrise and 
sunset, seldom coming in during the 
heat of the day. We worked fast and 
by 3 p. m. were all ready for business. 

About an hour before sunset we were 
well hidden about fifty yards from the 
net, each in a separate cache about 
thirty-five yards apart. The first ar- 
rivals were two gobblers, who evinced 
no alarm whatever of the net, watering 
as unconcernedly as though there were 
nothing amiss. Then in the distance 
loomed up quite a large troop of the 
big birds hurrying in for their evening 
libation. I was chuckling with antici- 
pation when they stopped short, some 
forty yards from the net, and gave it 
a suspicious “once over.” They did 
not seem unduly alarmed, but some- 
thing about the layout made them 
pause. Finally they decided they were 
not as thirsty as they might be, and 
sedately toddled off. Three other large 
troops did exactly the same thing and 
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we eventually drew a blank that even- 
ing. But I knew this was the only wa- 
ter for eighteen miles, and so did not 
despair. There had been no rain for 
over five months and the surrounding 
country was as dry as a bone. They 
would just have to come here to drink! 
We would simply have to give those 
turkeys time to get used to the new 
scenery. 

The next morning we hid on a bluff 
about two hundred yards away and 
awaited developments. Several large 
flocks came into the hole and seemed 
to care nothing for the net. We were 
too far away from them to attempt any 
capture, and decided to wait until even- 
ing. In the interim we hunted deer, as 
we were short on meat. 

In an hour’s hunt I saw three bucks 
and knocked the horn off of one at 
about 150 yards. They only ran about 
fifty yards, stopped, and I killed two of 
them. When I got back to camp Pancho 
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came in from his hunt and reported 
killing four javalinas. While bringing 
in the meat we saw four more deer, but 
of course did not shoot. The country 
was seemingly full of them. 

That evening we hid out again at a 
short distance from the net, and after 
a short wait nine turkeys came in, As 
they were drinking, within thirty feet 
of the net, I gave the signal and we all 
stood up in full view. As soon as the 
“turks” saw us they ran in the opposite 
direction, just as I had figured, and di- 
rectly between the wings of the net. 
We then made a dash, chasing them 
right into the pen. Felipe and I 
blocked the entrance, while Pancho 
went into the pen; catching them one 
by one, he tied their feet and we soon 
had them safe. 

They were all that we could handle 
on one trip, and so we quit netting and 
built a crate of poles to go on the back 
of the buckboard. The next morning 
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saw us on our return way to Musquiz. 
When within about thirty-five miles of 
town the crate became untied and 
three of our turkeys got away before 
we were able to fix it up again. I 
killed a couple of turkeys on the way 
back and Pancho got another deer just 
outside of Musquiz, making five killed 
on the trip. 

At Musquiz I had a proper shipping 
crate made and the turkeys were soon 
on their way to Eagle Pass. From 
there they went to my patron in Ken- 
tucky, bringing a very fair price. 
There is good money in turkey trap- 
ping, for' the birds are in big demand 
and at price that would be very tempt- 
ing were it not for the time and trouble 
attendant upon bringing them into the 
United States. Sometime, maybe, I 
will try it again on a larger scale, 
knowing that whether I am successful 
or not I will be sure of an outing 
worth while in the best game country 
that I have ever hunted in. 
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Sailfish on Light Tackle 


Just as I have often heard the call 
of the Northland and call of the wilds 
and lakes, so have I heard the call of 
the Southland. I often imagined there 
must be a wonderously beautiful spirit 
there. I can picture her now living on 
some sequestered, picturesque coral is- 
land in a bower of palms where gentle 
zephyrs blow. She is tall and queenly, 
dark, with a transparent olive complex- 
ion. Her large, luminous, black eyes, 
with silken lashes, are mirrors of the 
soul, within. Her smile is bewildering 
8} get, her laughter like sweetest music 
and her voice soft and low. Her call 
is very gentle, soothing and sincere. 
Those in the North hear it and can see 
her and are enthralled by her presence, 
so captivated by her beauty and win- 
ning manner that it is simply impos- 
sible to resist. 

So it must have been when cold 
weather arrived in the North that I, too, 
fell under her magic charm once more. 
Nights as I sat in my den, with my 
pipe, dreaming, the face of the spirit 
-in the Southland showed through the 
veil of smoke, like a rare beauty on 


canvas. It seemed I heard her say, 
“Prepare, the time is approaching, I 
want you.” Then I would look longing- 


ly at my rod cabinet filled with rods, 
reels, etc., for both fresh and salt wa- 
ter angling. But now it was only the 
latter paraphernalia that interested me. 
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MRS. ELLSWORTH AND HER SAILFISH. 


My clothing for tropical climates also 
received attention. The result of all 
this was that January, 1917, found me 


at my favorite fishing place, Long Key, 

Florida, where one can 

“Banish all sorrow and sing till the 
morrow, 

And angle and angle again.” 

Tho I had caught the principal game 
fishes there, such as amberjack, king- 
fish, barracuda, African pompano, also 
beautiful dolphin, bonito, etc., it had 
never been my good fortune to land a 
sailfish. I recalled Mrs, Ellsworth do- 
ing so in the winter of 1914 on a 6- 
ounce tip rod and 15-thread line. The 
funniest part of it was she was suc- 
cessful a short time after starting te 
troll the day decided upon. 

Her fish was hooked off Tennessee 
Reef, and the spectacular fight that 
followed was most interesting. The 
sailfish made many beautiful leaps and 
was brought to gaff between two 
ocean steamers going in opposite di- 
rections. Crowds of passengers lined 
the rails of both boats. There was a 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs and 
many cameras were in evidence. The 
sailfish measured 6 feet 914 inches, 
weighed 43 pounds, and was landed in 
forty-five minutes. Altogether it was 
an unique and pleasing experience, un- 
der the circumstances, and one that 
will linger in the memory for all time. 

There are several species of sword- 
fish found on the east coast of Florida. 
One that now hangs in a tackle shop 














at Miami is the same kind caught at 
Catalina Island, formerly designated 
there as the marlin or round bill, but 
now called at the Tuna Club, spearfish. 
I also saw one at the Aransas Pass Tar- 
pon Club in Texas. But the sailfish 
of Florida, also called spearfish, has 
a large, beautiful dorsal fin extending 
nearly the length of its body. Many 
are caught each season at Palm Beach 
and at Long Key the last few years. It 
is claimed that they average about a 
hundred pounds in weight, but this is 
erroneous, I am sure, and that an aver- 
age weight of those caught would be 
about forty-five pounds each, and one 
weighing a hundred pounds the excep- 
tion. Nevertheless, no matter what the 
weight, they are a magnificent fish, and 
when it comes to gameness and spec- 
tacular play should satisfy the most 
ardent angler. As for speed, they are 
like a streak of lightning, and it re- 
quires skill to land them. 

Of course, one must~ use. proper 
tackle, and let me say something right 
here. Often salt walter anglers who 
have fished for years with heavy 
tackle ask of me, “Why do you always 
discourage heavy tackle and continually 
advocate light tackle? Do you expect 
one who has fished but little on salt 
water or an experienced fresh water 
angler to use the latter equipment?’ 

A salt water fisherman accustomed to 
angling for big game sea fish with 
heavy tackle should readily realize the 
reason. It seems to me ludicrous to 
ask such a question. He should elimin- 
ate such an outfit as soon as possible 
and learn the real joy of the sport. 

Most assuredly I would suggest to 
a novice the use of heavy tackle for 
big game sea fishing to start with. Af- 
ter gaining experience he will discard 
it if desirous of being classed as a real 
sportsman, 

The man who has had years of ex- 
perience at sweet water angling from 
a scientific standpoint can handle big 
game sea fish on light tackle with very 
little practice. 

Permit me to say with modesty that 
Mrs, Ellsworth and I used light tackle 
for big game from the very start and 
never used anything else. So that 
should lend encouragement. Of course, 
we had years of experience on fresh 
waters, fishing bass and muskellunge 
on very light tackle. (Laugh, my salt 
water friends who scoff at these fish 
being game or requiring skill to land 
them, and try it sometime.) 

Let me emphasize the fact that my 
only motive for encouraging the use 
of light tackle is this: Reducing an- 
gling to a basis that requires the utmost 
skill to land a fish and thus preserving 
them. Simple, isn’t it? That is my 
answer. 

And in writing my stories I always 
make it a rule to describe carefully the 
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20, 1917, ON A 6-OUNCE TIP ROD AND 9-THREAD LINE. 


tackle I use, for no other reason than 
that, in my judgment, it is of the best. 
When superior equipment is obtainable, 
I procure it whenever possible. An ar- 
ticle written by any sportsman describ- 
ing a fishing or hunting trip should be 
of value. But when it fails to impart 
information pertaining to tackle or 
arms, etc., used, it is lacking in bene- 
fit and one of the most essential de- 
tails. This is of the utmost import- 
ance and knowledge that the vast ma- 
jority of readers desire to know. 

So on January 20th, 1917, the day we 
again went to sea in quest of sailfish, 
I used light tackle, which I have al- 
ways been accustomed to. From my 
collection I selected a split bamboo 
rod, made to order, with a 6-ounce tip, 
a trifle over 5 feet in length. The reel 
was an Edward Vom Hofe & Co. 4-0 
“Universal Special” holding 300 yards 
of No. 9 Swastika “Original Cuttyhunk” 
line. The rigging was attached to the 
line with a 2-0 barrel swivel, and con- 
sisted of a .029 wire leader, 7 feet 
long with another swivel in the middle; 
the hooks 8-0 Pflueger-Aransas Tarpon. 
These I wired together in a tandem, 
and baited with a strip of cut mullet. 

“All ready,” said my boatman, Cap- 
tain James L. Jordan, as we reached 
the Gulf Stream beyond Tennessee 
buoy off Long Key. He slowed down 
his engine and I ran out about seventy- 


five feet of line. Kingfish and mack- 
erel were bothersome and took quite a 
number of baits, but about noon, if I 
remember correctly, I felt a slight tap, 
hardly perceptible. My reel was free 
running and thumb resting on the spool. 
I let go about thirty feet of line, took 
up the slack, drew my rod quickly for- 
ward, so as to set the hook, if possible, 
imitating snubbing a bass. It is a dif- 
ficult thing to do on large fish unless 
precaution is taken. Too much strain 
on light tackle results in disaster. So 
far I have never broken a tip, but to 
a great extent the fish hooks itself. 
The battle was on now in earnest. 
Away went my line, and I controlled 
the spool with my thumb, on which was 
a woolen thumb stall, not cotton, for 
it is liable to burn a light line on the 
first rush. And always before fishing 
run out about a hundred yards of line 
so as to wet it thoroly, and thus pre- 
vent friction as much as possible. A 
disinterested boatman will not caution 
you in this regard, and you may won- 
der why you lose fish. 

Contrary to many anglers, I did not 
use the friction drag on my reel at 
first. Soon my line rose in the water 
and a beautiful sailfish leaped partially 
out of the water. Jimmie’s face was 
wreathed in smiles, “Huh!” said he, 
“Nothing to it, old sport. These chaps 
who have been using clubs and ropes 
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for sailfish better stop smokin’. 
They’re full of ‘hop’. Guess I take 
some.” Then out came that little lov- 
able snuff box of his. A pinch, a sniff, 
shortly a flock of tears, and he was con- 
tent with life and the joy of living. The 
fish made fifteen leaps in all. Then I 
put on the friction drag and went to 
work. With his sail up and putting up 
a splendid fight for freedom it was dif- 
ficult to turn him at times. There 
were many rushes this way and that, 
but in thirty-two minutes the sailfish 
was gaffed. At the dock it weighed 
48 pounds, and was 7 feet in length. It 
was a beautiful specimen, and had the 
finest sail I have ever seen. 

I, like Mrs, Ellsworth, was indeed for- 
tunate to have caught a sailfish the 
first day. For oftentimes an angler 
fishes for days, sometimes weeks, be- 
fore catching one. Some never do, and 
again one is liable to catch a number 
in a day. 

On January 28th I caught the second 
one out in the stream beyond the 
Spindle. This time I was using a strip 
of cut mackerel for bait. This sailfish 
made eleven leaps. It was landed in 
fourteen minutes and weighed 49 
pounds, and measured a trifle less than 
the first one. 

A few days later I took another one. 
It was a little fellow and game for its 
size and made eight or nine leaps. I 
did not keep a record of its weight, but 
as near as I can remember, it weighed 
22 pounds. 
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A SAILFISH ON 
TACKLE. 
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February 1st, Mrs. Ellsworth caught 
her second sailfish out in the Gulf 
Stream, She was using the same kind 
of a rod, but a 12-thread line. Her fish 
made nine leaps and she landed it in 
18 minutes. It weighed 32 pounds and 
measured 6 feet, 8% inches, 

What convinced me that a 6-ounce tip 
rod and a 9-thread line was all that was 
necessary for sailfish, was Mrs. Ells- 
worth landing hers in 1914 with this 
sort of a rod, but using a 15-thread 
line. All talk of heavy tackle seemed 
ridiculous, and existing only in the 
mind of a romancer or theoretical fish- 
erman. Again, we having caught large 
tarpon in 1916 at Port Aransas, Texas, 
with it, governed by the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Port Aransas Tarpon 
Club, was another reason. And to 
strengthen the belief, a Pacific Coast 
angler, Mr. J. A. Coxe, of the Tuna 
Club, landed a 175-pound swordfish 
with it. It certainly made Florida sail- 
fish look tame in comparison. Such it 
proved to be from my experience with 
them, 

There never was a time that the 
sailfish she caught on the 15 or 12- 
thread line, or mine on the 9-thread 
line, took out 200 yards of it. Of 
course, when a Sailfish reaches the sur- 
face and starts leaping, literally walk- 
ing away on his tail, he is some ped- 
estrian, and if a large fish, no telling 
when he will stop. Three hundred 
yards of 9-thread line on a reel seems 
to be adequate. Some anglers claimed 
that was not sufficient and necessary 
to use 400 yards, but I fail to see the 
practicability for it tests but 18 pounds. 
Run out 300 yards of this size line on 
a 6-ounce tip rod and try to reel. What 
would it be like with 400 yards out? 
And if the line was bowed in the wa- 
ter, the strain would be greatly in- 
creased. Imagine a sailfish on the end 
of either one? I leave it to your judg- 
ment what is liable to occur. Following 
the fish is the customary rule with 
such light tackle when the line dimin- 
ishes dangerously on the reel. But it 
really isn’t sportsmanlike, and I think 
any true angler will agree with me, In 
the future if I can’t control my fish 
without resorting to that method, then 
I intend to let him go. 

Ballyhoo, mullet, kingfish and mack- 
erel are all good baits for sailfish. 
They have also been caught on spoons 
and even live grunts and other baits. 

We persistently went after sailfish. 
Trolling all day long without a strike 
of one requires infinite patience. Be- 
ing used to action, it got on my nerves, 
but later I became accustomed to it, 
and so determined that thought of any- 
thing else did not enter my mind, When 
Captain Jordan began to look at me 
cross-eyed and commenced to use more 
snuff than usual and my wife ceased 
to talk much, I awoke to the realiza- 
tion that it was becoming monotonous. 




















A SEMINOLE INDIAN LANDED AT THE 
CAMP ONE DAY. 


Then we devoted part of the days to 
other fishing, but caught no more 
sailfish, 

There was a reason for this. The 
season of 1917 was characterized by 
unusual storms, There were high winds 
and seas a great deal of the time. In 
the years I have been going to Florida 
I never experienced such abominable 
water before, and that was the opinion 
of many other anglers. There were 
days that one could not venture out to 
sea. One experienced angler claimed 
that they were driven away by black- 
fish or orcas. He followed several 
schools of them at different times with 
his yacht and tried to harpoon them. 
I have heard of these fish at Catalina 
Island, but never knew that they in- 
fested Florida waters or attacked such 
small fish as sailfish. 

According to the Long Key records, 
my friend Dr. Henry Bohmfalk, of New 
York, caught a sailfish in 1916 weighing 
seventy-five pounds. It was the largest 
up to 1917. I felt highly elated over it 
when I heard the good news. My only 
regret is that he didn’t accomplish the 
feat on light tackle and hold the rec- 
ord forever. My reason for this is be- 
cause the doctor is a prince of good 
fellows in every way. He is the kind 
that if some one beat him at any game 
would say, “‘You’re all right, old man. 
I’m glad of it. Here’s my hand.” You 
can’t beat such a spirit and attitude. 
They typify the highest degree of real, 
true sportsmanship. It is a splendid 
example to follow. There are many 
anglers of this type, and I like to meet 














no matter what they fish with. 

When I first met the doctor some 
years ago at Long Key, he had in his 
collection of rods a light one, made of 


them, 


bethabara wood. It had just the right 
“feel,” strength and resiliency, which 
won my admiration. But whenever I 
am around he guards it carefully, and 
at night it is my opinion that he hides 
it under his bed or somewhere else. 
Should the “angels” call the doctor be- 
fore me, which I hope will not be the 
case, well, enough said; I am sure if 
he reads these lines he will compre- 
hend. 

And there was his old pal, Mr. John 
Luse, God bless him, the best ever. 
“Uncle” John was as fine a gentleman 
as anyone would desire to meet. He 
was true blue all the way through. He 
couldn’t be anything else if he tried. 
He holds the record for the largest 
mackerel caught at Long Key. It 
weighed twelve pounds, I believe. I 
am quite sure I caught one larger than 
this in 1917, while aboard Mr. Sheer’s 
yacht, at Elbow Reef. But if I had 
taken the fish at Long Key would I 
have considered it? Not on your life 


where “Uncle” John was concerned, if 
May he live to catch 


it weighed a ton. 
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more and larger ones, is the sincere 
wish of the writer. 
To be in company with these two 


men was better than vaudeville. Both 
had a keen sense of humor, the doc- 
tor dry wit and a caustic tongue. The 
banter that took place between these 
two comrades was most amusing. 
Whenever “Uncle” John started to nar- 
rate some interesting experience of his, 
the doctor would glance at him out of 
the corner of his eye, chuckle and grin. 
“Uncle” John never failed to get the 
look. “What’s the matter now?” he 
would ask, his serenity vanishing. “Oh, 
nothing, but you don’t expect them to 
believe that, do you?” Then “Uncle” 
John would would burn up and say, 
“Doc, you’re no gentleman.” The doc- 
tor, convulsed with laughter, which 
only aggravated the matter, would add: 
“It didn’t take place there; it was at 
so and so.” “Well, perhaps that’s 
right,” “Uncle” John would say. ‘Then 
why don’t you get things correct?” the 
doctor would enquire. “Say, Doc, you’re 
the meanest man I ever met.” “I know 
it, ‘Uncle’ John, and you're the finest 
I ever met. Now how is that?” “All 
right?” “Yes, I guess so.” “Well, 
then,’ the doctor would say, “let’s go 


A Goose Hunt 
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over to the shack and see if there is 
any ice in the pitcher,” and arm in arm 
they would stroll down the walk con- 
tented and as happy as a couple of 
kids. 

I shall never forget one eventful day 
this season while trolling for sailfish 
in the stream. We ran into a large 
school of small kingfish that took our 
mullet bait almost as soon as it struck 
the water. My boatman ran away from 
them in order to save the bait. Dr. 
Bohmfalk, Mr. Luse and Mr. Spear 
were fishing together from another 
launch. As we left the doctor waved 
his hand at me and shouted, but did 
not hear him. On reaching the dock 
I found that each one had caught a 
sailfish and meeting the doctor later, 
he said: “There was sailfish feeding 
on the kingfish, and wanted to tell you 
so you would remain there and pos- 
sibly hook onto one.” The pleasure 
was not ours, but we were glad these 
anglers had been so successful. 

In conclusion let me say it is not the 
number of fish one catches that counts, 
but the tackle used and sport obtained 
in playing them. The greatest enjoy- 
ment I ever experienced wa’s in catch- 
ing a small dolphin on cotton thread. 








A Northern Minnesota goose hunter takes his first shot over the ‘‘Literary Traps’’ 


“There they come!” 

Have you ever had the above warn 
ing hissed at you through the tense lips 
of a hunting companion, when you were 
on the “iiring line,’ at the break of 
day, wiin your favorite gun in ycur 
hands—when the “they” in the ex- 
clamation meant G-E-E-S-E? 

If you have ever “been there,” the 
mere memory of the indescribable 
thrill caused by these three magic 
words, is making your nerves tingle, 
right now. And, after you had dropped 
your first big Canadian “honker,” in 
the uncertain light of an autumn dawn, 
I'll] wager you felt that you had just 
lived the greatest, most intense mo- 
inent that possibly could come, in the 
life of a wild-fowl shooter. And you 
were right—you had! 

My good friend, the editor of Out- 
door Life, has drafted me for the task 
of describing to his readers a goose- 
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A WILD GOOSE NEST. 
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Showing the female goose on nest, while the gander is on guard near by. 
ing enemies and keep them from finding the nest, 


hunt in Northwestern Minnesota. Now, 
I am an old hunter of every kind of 
game, large and small, and can usually 
hold my own in the field, but here at 
the “literary traps,” I am not only mak- 
ing my initial appearance, but am, as 
well, the rawest kind of a recruit—my 
previous contributions to the world’s 
literature having been confined entire- 
ly to the production of an occasional 
“want ad.” 

To make matters still worse, just 
now, as I put my fingers to the trig- 
ger of my trusty Waterman, and am 
about to holler, “Pull,” I find myself 
in the clutches of an acute attack of 
“buck fever,” at the thought of Friend 
Editor, mounted in his high chair, in 
front of the literary score-board, blue 
pencil in hand, watching my amateur- 
ish efforts with his critical eye. So, 
at best, I shall only be able to ramble 
along in my own fashion, and tell you 
of one particular goose hunt, which is 
typical of many others in which I have 
participated in recent years, 

~ * cm * * * 

It was a crisp day in September. The 
bright sunshine and bracing air, com- 
ing in through the open window, 
seemed to be calling me to the big out- 
doors, as I sat at my desk, wrestling 
with the problem of how to make a 
real dollar grow where before there 
was but a promise of one. Suddenly 


A PAIR OF TAME CANADA WILD GEESE. 


there came a sharp ring from the tele- 
phone, and the long-distance operator 
connected me with my old_ shooting 
companion K——, at Middle River. 

“Hey there!” rang K——’s cheery 
voice over the wire. “Get your war- 
paint on and come up tonight. Ole 
has just blown into town from Thief 
Lake, and says the geese are coming 
in on the old burn-out, west of the 
river. Of course, you can come! You 
know you wouldn’t miss this for a sec- 
tion of land! So, we’ll expect you up 
here tonight. Goodby!” 

K—— hung up, without giving me a 
chance to say a word, but he “had my 
number,” all right. I turned to the pile 
of unfinished business, stared it coldly 
in the eye, and, slamming the roll-top 
over the whole lay-out with a bang (and 
not so much as a single twinge of con- 
science), I dug my. gun and war-bag 
out of a nearby closet, cranked the 
Ford, and made Middle River for 2 
late supper. 

The burn-out where Ole had reported 
that the “honkers” were feeding was 
ten miles dut, and consisted of about 
five acres, where the fire had burned 
off a layer of peat, to a depth of four 
to six inches. This had been seeded 
to barley, and the crop was now in 
shock with green shoots coming up 
all over the field. 

K said we must get up at 2 a. 


When in the wild state it is the gander’s duty to mislead prowl- 
When the eggs are hatched he assists in taking care of the young. 


m. That sounded easy, after talking 
all evening about “honkers,” and big 
bags made in days gone by. But at 
“two bells” next morning, with K—— 
pounding on the door, everything 
looked different. I rolled over, answer- 
ed K——,, and listened. The wind was 
howling through the trees, and I knew 
it had grown colder during the night. 
The bed felt pretty good—but no back- 
ing out now. 

A hasty breakfast, and we were off, 
stopping on the way to throw a stone 
onto the roof of Ole’s house; but he 
was ready, and there were no delays. 
We made the run without mishap, and 
left the car about a mile from the field, 
this being the nearest point to which 
we could drive. Carrying guns, spades 
and decoys, we had a load. When we 
reached the field it was still dark. 

Just as we arrived at the first of the 
shocks, I heard the low call of a goose, 
and Ole, a little in the rear, exclaimed, 
“There they come!” The _ tingling 
thrills of suppressed excitement had us 
all aglow in an instant, despite the 
chilly wind. 

In the east, the first signs of dawn 
were appearing, and this was the only 
direction in which anything could be 
discerned. Looking toward the streaks 
of light, I saw several objects, which 
I knew were geese. How far they 
were, I could not tell in the dim light, 














OLE WAS READY. 


but took a snap shot, and was rewarded 
by hearing a body strike the ground a 
short distance ahead. 

We did not even stop to look for 
the dead bird, as we were hustling to 
make the field, set out our decoys and 
dig a pit. This last, however, we did 
not do, for lack of time, as the east 
became light very rapidly—too soon, it 
seemed to us, setting out the decoys. 

We were picking out a spot for a 
blind when we heard a flock calling— 
coming from the rising sun. Each one 
of us crawled into a separate shock of 
barley, and waited. I think the others 
held their breaths—I know I did. We 
could hear the geese coming long be- 
fore we could see them, but at last 
the line broke into view over a clump 
of poplar and willow “down,” and we 
hugged the shocks; rather, they hugged 
us, as we were inside. On they came, 
flying low—about fifteen of them in a 
long line. I commenced sounding the 
call of welcome, and they set their 
wings, sailing lower. 

We did not shoot until they broke 
their flight to alight, and then the can- 
nonading commenced. When it ceased, 
five big honkers were down among the 
decoys. A sixth dropped across the old 
creek bed. We gathered up the near- 
est ones and propped up their necks 
with sticks to add them to our decoys. 
K—— started for the one which had 
dropped across the creek bed, but the 
calling of an old gander, leading a 
flock, sent us scurrying back to our 
cover. They came on in single file 
this ‘time, and went to our left. Four 
of these were added to our bag, and in 
a few minutes four more belated “honk- 
ers” put in their appearance, and we 
took them. all, 

It was time for the flight to stop, 
but we waited a few minutes longer 
for a stray flock, which did not come. 
So we picked up our decoys and gat! 
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TOWARDS THE STREAKS OF LIGHT. 


ered in our geese, spending a little 
time in an unsuccessful search for one 
from the second flock, which had 
dropped into the long grass. While 
gathering our loads, a stray chicken 
flew within range, and K—— bagged 
it; picked it up and put it in his pocket.: 

But we were a mile from our car, 
with fourteen “honkers,” a dozen and a 
half decoys, spades, guns and shells. 
The question was how to carry our 
load. We started out, but made pain- 
fully slow progress, until our rescuer 
appeared in sight, coming over the 
bank of the dry creek, in the shape of 
an old gray horse, evidently past all 
usefulness on the farm, and turned out 
by his owner to enjoy a few days of 
freedom. “Moses,” as we named the 
old fellow, could barely stand upright; 
and, when about a hundred and seven- 
ty-five pounds of geese were deposited 
across his back, he swayed, as the load 
swung back and forth. 

With this addition to our party, we 
made better progress. Suddenly K , 
who was leading Moses, hollered for 
someone to catch his chicken. Out 
from his pocket came the “dead” 
chicken, dropped to the ground for a 
second, then scuttled away in some- 
what of a hurry. Ole and I each took 
a hasty shot at the escaping bird, but 
were either too excited, or too much 
loaded down; anyway, we both missed, 
and Mr. Chicken switched his tail 
around a convenient clump of brush 
and was gone. 

Moses managed to stagger along with 
us until the car was reached, when we 
sent him on his way, with a couple of 
friendly slaps on his patriarchal neck 
(lacking the sugar lumps that might 
have been more to his liking)—to ex- 
press our heartfelt thanks for his al- 
most miraculous appearance and time- 
ly, though feeble, assistance in the hour 
of need. 











WHEN 175 LBS. OF GEESE WAS DEPOSITED ON 
SWUNG BACK AND FORTH. 








HIM HE SWAYED AS THE LOAD 
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To Chauncey Thomas—The Hills. 


(Suggested by the wonderful ‘“Timber- 
line” Campfire Talk in November Out- 
door Life.) 


In spirit I followed my chum to the 
dome of a hill that’s crowned by 
the clouds, 

Where the. giant walls of the wind 
gods’ home are wrapped up in va- 
porous shrouds. 

The stillness was vast as the human 
heart, the view endless as human 
thought, 

That far from the muck of the trading 
mart, so far from the peace that’s 
bought. 


Beneath us the waves of the stunted 
trees were checked by the won- 
drous height, 

And grasses and flowers swayed with 
the breeze and bowed to the west- 
ern light; 

Slowly leaving the bare and mighty 
shoulders of the staunchly crested 
ledge, 

Rising gaunt and stark o’er the rolling 
boulders, o’er a world’s great spiny 
edge. 


The silence was of the depths of death, 
the pulse of the world was still; 
The earth in a trance was holding its 

breath as if awed at life’s faint 
thrill. 

Dark shadows deepened and filled the 
vales, revealing but lofty crests 
Pointed as a great ship’s topmost sails, 
or round as a woman’s breasts. 


Eyelids grew heavy with the weight 
of our toil and the world began 
to fade, 

But we rose to stare at a blazing tur- 
moil, that split up and shattered 
the shade; 

Ten miles, fifty, or a hundred away, a 
tempest was rending the peaks, 

As lightning for seconds turned night 
into day, with the chains and the 
forks of its streaks. 


Early we rose in the crimson of morn, 


the world breathed calmly and 
still; 
On a continent’s backbone, riven and 


torn, we clung to a cloud-bedecked 
hill; 

And the specks that we were gave 
thanks for the life and the glory 
that is of the earth 

As we turned back to home and the 
pitiless strife of a world ever 
groaning in birth. 
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The Campfire Talks do not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


What is luck? 
And is there such 
a thing as luck? 
Also, what do we 
mean by luck? 

Naturally the 
answer to each 
question depends 
on the answers to 
the question that 





follows it, so we 
s firs zree 
Chauncey Thomas, must first ~— 
on a_ definition 
for the word “luck” or we wander 


at random, and our talk becomes a 
jangle of sounds. Every one, of course, 
has a more or less. clear-cut 
tion of what he luck, 


no- 
but 
probably no two people agree exactly 
on the meaning of the word, so we will 
have to confine ourselves here to one 
definition of “luck” and use the word 
strictly within those limits. If some 
one means something else than our 
definition when they refer to “luck,” 
then this article does not apply to their 
case. So for our purposes here I would 
venture the following definition — 
“When something happens, concerning 
which we apparently have no control, 
to our supposed benefit, we call it 
lucky; when something happens, under 
the same conditions of non-control, to 
our supposed injury, we call it unlucky. 
If we have any control of a happening 
that effects us, then the element of 
luck does not appear in it.” Roughly 
worded as that is, we will try to use it 
here as what we mean by luck. So we 
have answered the third and last of the 
above three opening questions: “What 
do we mean by luck?” 

Now for the second question: “Is 
there such a thing as luck?” Many say 
that there is not; that luck does not 


means by 


exist, that there is no such thing as 
luck. Taking the universe as a whole, 
over all time, they are undoubtedly 
right. But that is only one angle from 


which to view the matter, the imper- 
sonal] standpoint, which of course in the 
last analysis, is the comprehensive and 
final point of view. 

But if one is wise enough, then every- 
thing can be viewed from an unlimited 


No. 70—Luck. 


number of angles, and only the mental- 
ly limited, very limited, would think of 
maintaining that their one sole point of 
view of anything is all the view there 
is; that all other ways of looking at 
anything do not exist, simply because 
they themselves have never thought, 
or cannot think, of them. So it is 
granted freely, taking the universe as a 
whole, over all time, that everything is 
apparently running on some definite 
plan, and that such a thing as an acci- 
dent does not exist in the universe. 
But that is looking at the universe 
from the outside. Now let us glance 
at it all from the standpoint of an in- 
dividual, an individual man or an in- 
dividual nation, as you wish. 

So far as we know, every living thing 
seems to have some sort of choice in 
what it does or does not do. “In theory 
the Will is not free, in practice it is 
free,” asa certain very brainy old 
teacher of mine has a way of express- 
ing it. But when we come down to 
every-day affairs, the human Will 
seems to be free to choose in some 
things, and in others it has to meet 
unexpected conditions on every hand 
concerning which it has no choice. A 
stroke of lightning is an example. 
Some things we can do, as an act of 
will, to avoid the lightning, but so far 
in human affairs no one has ever yet 
made sure of avoiding with certainty a 
stroke of lightning. So in common af- 
fairs the human will seems to exist part 
free, part slave to circumstances, 

To the individual there are two uni- 
verses—one that includes himself, the 
other everything except himself. In the 
first universe there is therefore no such 
thing as luck, but in the second uni- 
verse luck does exist in the sense of 
happenings in the universe that affect 
the individual, either for good or bad, 
over which that individual has no ap- 
parent control. And according to our 
definition of luck, that is therefore 
luck. So much, then, for the answer, 
for the time being at least, of the sec- 
ond question—‘“Is there such a thing as 
luck?” If one looks on the universe as 
including himself, then the answer is 
undoubtedly “No,” but if one looks on 


the universe as everything except him- 
self, then the answer is “Yes.” It all 
depends on the point of view, of course. 

Now for the answer to the first ques- 
tion—‘‘What is luck?” In some ways 
we have already answered the question 
in trying to define what we mean, for 
the purposes of this article, remember, 
by the word “luck.” But the thing it- 
self may be, and usually is, larger and 
more extensive than what part of it we 
select with which to define the word 
we choose to name that thing. Using 
luck, then, as we have defined it above, 
as an accident, so to speak, and finding 
that accidents do not occur in the uni- 
verse as a whole except as viewed from 
some individual standpoint, but that ac- 
cidents undoubtedly happen to the indi- 
vidual, we might say that “luck is an 
accident, something that affects the in- 
dividual from the outside without his 
consent. If it pleases him he considers 
it a good or favorable accident, or good 
luck; and if it displeases him he con- 
siders it to be a bad or unfavorable ac- 
cident, and calls it bad luck.” But no 
one can deny luck and admit accident, 
and no one can deny the element of ac- 
cident, viewed from the _ individual 
standpoint. 

Please keep the detached and the in- 
dividual points of view strictly separate 
when reading these lines, as otherwise 
one will swing from one conception to 
the other and back again, and the re- 
sult is confusion of ideas. 

Now, if a man lived indefinitely he 
would in time be affected by every pos- 
sible happening in the universe, And if 
another man lived indefinitely, then he, 
too, would have the same experience, 
and as concerned the two men their 
number and kinds of accidents would 
be exactly the same; hence as it con- 
cerned the two men, one with another, 
there would be no such thing as luck. 
Multiply the number of men by mil- 
lions, to include all living things if you 
wish, each to live indefinitely, and then 
there is no such thing as luck. 

But man is mortal. He lives only a 
limited time, just a few short flying 
years, say seventy for example. Take 


the first ten years of the lives of twin 




















prothers aS an example. An accident, 
say a meteor in the night, a flying star, 
hits the spot where one twin is sleep- 
ing, knocks the house down, and costs 
that twin a leg. He is a cripple; he 
had no control of that flying star frag- 
ment, and he had bad luck, as compared 
to the other twin who was not injured. 
Now in the second decade, between ten 
and twenty, the whole twin is hit by a 
rifle bullet fired a mile away by acci- 
dent, and he also loses a leg. He then 
is unlucky, and the luck of the two 
twins are then equal, so far as limb- 
destroying accidents are concerned, at 
least. One can multiply such examples 
as he wishes, so we will pass over that 
here, as one case serves our purpose. 

Now, if these twins lived a million 
years each, the outside accidents, so to 
speak, incorrectly for the sake of clear- 
ness, would be more or less alike for 
each one, and their number of good and 
bad accidents would be more or less 
equal; hence no luck in favor of one 
and against the other. But they live 
only seventy years, and for the next 
fifty years the first twin has a series 
of accidents that please and _ benefit 
him; he gets money, has good health, 
marries happily, is honored among his 
kind. The second twin has just the re- 
verse results, and he has bad luck. Both 
die, and one has been lucky and the 
other unlucky. Now have them live 
just double the seventy years, and they 
do it all over again; the first twin 
loses his money, his second marriage is 
unhappy, and he is thrown down and 
disgraced by his fellows. The second 
twin gains all these elements, and he 
then is the lucky one. In other words, 
so far as human life is concerned, luck 
does exist because a man lives only a 
limited number of years, and he has no 
control of the whole universe. 

Take the most important elements in 
the life of any individual, be it man, 
woman, bear, snake or dove. Probably 
what influences greatest the destiny of 
any one living thing is its kind, as the 
Bible puts it. So if one is born a tree, 
a snake, or a man, that is the most im- 
portant element in one’s life. Say he 
is lucky and is born human—we will 
call that lucky here, just for luck— 
then it is all a matter of luck to you, 
or to me, whether we are born white 
or black, yellow or brown. Also, our 
sex is purely a matter of luck, also our 
nationality, and the age in which\ we 
live. Now the three most important 
elements in the life of any human be- 
ing is his race, his nationality and his 
(or her) sex—and over these things no 
man or woman has any control what- 
ever. We may or may not control the 
race, nationality or sex, maybe, of some 
future individual, as yet unmade and 
unborn, but one cannot control what 
happens before he himself exists. 
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So if the three chief elements in 
one’s life—race, nationality and sex— 
are merely a matter of personal luck, 
then practically all else in one’s life, 
dependent on these three elements, is 
more or less a matter of luck. Yes, 
luck does exist so far as the individual 
is concerned, mostly because he, or 
she, has nothing to say about how, 
when and where he is born; and also 
because they live a limited and very 
short time. 

For instance, if your father’s hat had 
not blown off years ago just when he 
came out of the drug store he would not 
have chased it across the street, and 
the hat would not have been stopped 
and returned to him by Mr. Smith, a 
total stranger. The young man who 
later was to become your father, 
handed Mr. Smith a cigar; that began 








EXUBERANT EULOGY. 


My November number arrived yes- 
terday, and to just say, | am pleased 
with it, would be too mild a phrase 
to use in connection with the maga- 
zine; this I will say, You owe me 
a night's sleep, as I sat up till 2:15 
a. m. hunting and fishing and “‘listen- 
ing” to the “Arms and Ammunition” 
talks in your book of books—R. A. 


Christianer, Cincinnati, O. 


Outdoor Life is a “scream’’ in 
her new form, but soft pedal, please ; 
I was kind of lonesome for the old 
7x10. Of course, I realize that, like 
the old buck-board and mule team, it 
had to go, but just the same I'll 
always have a tender spot in my 
heart for the old umpretentious 
FRIEND.—]. W. Warner, Cody, 
Wyo. 




















a friendship that resulted in your fath- 
er marrying Miss Smith, your mother. 
Then you came. Now go back to that 
gust of wind around the drug 
corner—How about luck? As it 
cerns you personally, I mean. 

Did you ever stop to think where you 
would or would not be if your father 
had married my mother, and my father 
had married your mother. Two people, 
the writer and the reader of these lines, 
would naturally be here on earth, but 
what would be your sex? What mine? 
Would you be you, and I me? Would 
half of the present you be me, and half 
of the present me be you? Or would 
there be no you and me, and in our 
valuable places would there be two to- 
tally different people? Figure it out 
for yourself; don’t ask me. And that 
you are you, and I am me, is just a 
matter of luck on both sides. If Na- 
poleon had been born ten years later, 
or had been born in the United States, 


store 
con- 
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he probably would never have been 
heard of. 

Is success, then, mostly pure luck? 
Not entirely, but again it is undoubted- 
ly part luck, success is. Take Napol- 
eon as a sample. So far as I can see, 
life is made up, to me at least, of four 
more or less practically equal mental 
elements—reason, will, love and humor. 
Success in life depends, as I see it, 
mind you, on also four more or less and 
practically equal elements ability, 
training, opportunity and luck. 

Here we have eight different but in- 
ter-related elements, constantly chang- 
ing, never twice alike, and each and all 
of them ever affected in a constantly 
changing degree by outside changes in 
the universe—so life itself is a_ bit 
complicated. It is a gamble so far as 
I am concerned, hence the view with 
which I meet it—‘‘So be it.” Fatalist, 
so we call it, but the name matters not, 
nor the thing itself, for that matter, 
just so one plays the game the best he 
can, and holds his face to the storm. 

Now, is the universe itself just a 
matter of luck? So far, we have con- 
sidered all this with the assumption 
that the universe is an ordered regular 
whole without either space or time 
limit. That is, that the laws of mathe- 
matics, or physics, are non-changing 
and non-ending. But is that true? For 
practically human affair it is necessary 
and sufficient, of course, but man apart, 
have the laws of mathematics always 
existed? Will they always exist? I! 
don’t know—I, nor any man, cannot 
conceive anything otherwise, but be- 
cause putty-headed humans cannot 
think a thing, that is no reason why it 
may or may not come to pass. 

Personally, I freely admit that it is 
possible, even probable in due time, 
that all our present laws of Nature, as 
we call them, will disappear, and some- 
thing else take their place. Also, that 
in the past there have been times when 
they did not exist; the law of gravita- 
tion be, and probably is, only 
temporary; or the law that 2 plus 2 
equals 4. Even today, as I have before 
pointed out, 2 plus 2 does not always 
equal 4; it does so only when the per- 
iod of counting is less than the period 
of change; and the universe is on a con- 
stant state of change. 

No, we are not gods, we wise, self- 
satisfied humans. Hence I take life as 
a gamble—come good, come bad, this, 
too, shall pass—for what reason, will 
and love cannot overcome, humor can 
endure; and what ability, training and 
opportunity may deny, good luck may 
give. Or if one has, then hold it light- 
ly, for luck may take away. 

Many a time when I took the rifle and 
swung into my saddle for the hills, my 
mother’s parting words, freighted with 
sense, were those I here hand on to you 
—‘‘Goodbye and Good Luck.” 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 
subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 


manship, to which this department is devoted. 





Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





The Pike Book—Fly-Fishing for Pike. 


CHAPTER VII. 


(Continued from last month.) 














‘‘Pike-fishing, in fact, has been with me the hobby—the hobby 
I might almost say—of a life.’’—H. Cholmondeley - Pennell. 














In chapter IV I discussed fly-fishing 
for pickerel, speaking of tackle as well 
as methods, though naturally did not 
go into the matter exhaustively, that 
fish is so unimportant. However, I 
wish to reassert what was emphasized 
there, fly-fishing for pickerel, provid- 
ing proper tools are used, is an enjoy- 
able and worth-while sport, whatever 
one may think of the game when killed 
and in the pan. 

When we turn to the true pike, fly- 
rod in hand, all is changed; the possi- 
bilities for sport, raised to the N-th 
power. Imagine a 19-pound, cold water 
bred, fighting pike on a 12-ounce rod, 
say. I can assure the reader, a recent 
experience in mind, that such a propo- 
sition spells trouble with a capital T. 
Perhaps it might be as well for me to 
spin the yarn right here at the open- 
ing of this chapter, as it teaches some 
things the pike-fly-fisherman must learn 


By O. W. Smith. 


if he is to cope successfully with that 
combative weir-wolf of northern waters. 

I am fortunate enough to possess a 
little cottage on Chequamegon Bay, so 
near the main lake as almost to be in 
Superior. Some miles or so up the bay 
is the mouth of a slough which ex- 
tends well back inland, the abandoned 
course of a river. Now that slough is 
deep and marged with pickerel weed, 
water arum and other aquatic plants; 
naturally it is the home of numberless 
pike, for while perhaps it is not gen- 
erally known, Lake Superior’s sloughs 
and bayous, as they are sometimes 
called, afford most excellent pike fish- 
ing. Some of the finest catches of 
pike seen by me in recent years, have 
come from “Kakagan,” not far from 
Ashland, Wis. What is true of the 
sloughs visited by me, is true, I think, 
of the great majority of those along 
the south shore of the great lake at 

















WHERE PIKB LOVE TO LURK. 


least. I am constantly surprised that 
this section is not more often visited 
by lovers of the giant Esox. The fish 
run large, I have seen them weighing 
in the neighborhood of forty pounds, 
and I have reason to believe that larger 
fish may be taken. 


One cool September morning, just as 
the tardy sun was rising from his wa- 
tery bed, I set out for my slough 
crouched in my light canoe, for I am 
one of those fellows who like to add 
a spice of danger to pike fishing by 
employing a canoe, though I do not 
want to be understood as recommend- 
ing the cratt for the sport. I had left 
my casting rod in the cottage, for the 
temptation is always to use that effici- 
ent tool for the sport, taking instead a 
9-ounce fly rod, 91%4 feet long, rather 
thick in the waist, but possessed of 
sufficient backbone to shoot a fly re- 
markably well. The reel was an alum- 
inum quadruple, built for fly-fishing, 
without the balance handle. (I under- 
stand that only a few of these reels 
were made, but I cannot understand 
why they should not prove popular for 
heavy fishing where something more 
rapid than the regulation single action 
is desirable.) The fly for the morning 
was a rather large buck-tail with a red 
“tag;’? a conspicuous fly on dark wa- 
ter, and one that has proved uniform- 
ly attractive with me. 

Reaching the field of operations I 
sent the light craft quietly along just 
within nice casting distance of the 
fringing weeds, for it is never the part 
of wisdom when fishing to “stretch the 
cast”’—cast beyond absolute control. 
Not a breeze ruffled the surface, some- 
thing which obtains usually only early 
























in the morning along Superior’s fretful 
shore. I cast easily, the hair and 
feather fly landing with a little splash 
just at the edge of a bed of pickerel 
weed, a plant which my readers will re- 
member Father Izaak thought mothered 
the mighty “Luce,” Probably because 
my mind was busy with the ancient his- 
tory of the fish I was seeking I missed 
my first “rise.” There was a splash, 
a flash of green and white, and a fish 
shot from the weeds and into the 
depths. I did not cast a second time, 
for the fish had gone out and down, 
and some little time I knew would 
elapse before my game would return 
to its lair. I beg the reader to remem- 
ber that the pike is not only a lover 
of solitude, but he is also more shy 
than he is given credit for being by 
many anglers. While this fish will of- 
ten follow a lure right up to a boat’s 
side, the angler will discover that he 
will take more fish in the course of a 
day’s casting if he deport himself as 
though his quarry were as shy as the 
speckled denizens of our cold water 
brooklets. 

A resounding splash, “like a log fall- 
ing into the water,” notified me that 
somewhere above a mighty leviathan 
was feeding. Without casting, and dis- 


turbing the water as little as possible’ 


with my paddle, I edged my light craft 
silently through the water. (There lies 
the great advantage of a canoe for any 
variety of casting, quietness and ease 
in handling.) Slowly I made my way 
along, ever on the lookout for levia- 
than’s lurking place. A bed of spatter 
dock with a forest of cat-tails close in 
shore, held my attention, my fish sense 
telling me that it must be the home of 
the monster whose plunge I had heard. 

Replacing my combination bucktail 
with an exaggerated scarlet ibis of my 
own manufacture, I sent the bunch of 
brilliant feathers thru the air, to land 
with an audible “plop,” just at the edge 
of the floating broad leaves. Nothing 
stirred so I waited for the fly to sink. 
As the feathers were dry, perhaps three 
minutes passed before the little spot of 
color disappeared beneath the surface. 
Then with a “jerk-and-wait’” movement 
[ began to draw in line. Before the 
lure had traveled far, came a rush, a 
mighty splash, and my rod was bend- 
ing perilously while the thrumming line 
whispered of disaster. Then was dis- 
closed the advantage rendered by a 
multiplying reel. I was compelled to 
fight the fish in a circumscribed area— 
remember I was in a narrow slough, 
comparable to a river—-with reed and 
weed merged shores upon either side. 
The first act of the fish was to rush 
to and under the canoe. It was but the 
act of a second upon my part to throw 
a loop of the line around the bow and 
gently snub my capture before he 
reached the protection of the weeds 
upon the far side. How he fought to 
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READY FOR THE GAFF. 


enter them! Wallowing upon the sur- 
face! Throwing up a smother of spray! 
I trembled for the integrity of my 
tackle, wishing, it must be confessed, 
fer a heavier rod; but Fate was kind 
that morning, for the fish became pos- 
sessed of another idea, and_ shot 
straight down the slough, lakeward. I 
was content to let him go, knowing that 
my reel held full 200 feet of new line. 
(It never pays to fly fish for pike with 
an old or undependable line.) 

I wondered, as I watched the line dis- 
appear from the spool, if the fish had 
started for the Soo at the foot of the 
Great Lakes. Reaching the sand-bar 
at the mouth of the slough, and evi- 
dently fearing the shallow water, he 
turned and made direct for me with all 
the speed of a reckless autoist. I 
reeled like mad, blessing my quadruple 
fly-reel, as I realized that I was able 
to keep a taut line upon my capture. 
Beg pardon—hooked fish. Passing near 
the canoe I caught a glimpse of his 
magnificent proportions and imagined 
that he was longer and heavier than a 
certain mounted specimen that graces 
the place of honor above a well remem- 
bered fireplace. I grudgingly gave him 
line, made him fight for every inch, 
tiring him as best I could. For the way 
to fight a pike on a fly rod, is to fight 
him. Never let the fish conduct the 
battle, that is the prerogative of the fly 
fisherman. 

A fault-finding correspondent, who 
can see no sport in fly-fishing for mem- 
bers of the pike family, writes, “But a 
pike or pickerel will not leap from the 
water as does a bass or salmon.” No, 
net as does a salmon or bass, but as a 
pike. The leap of a pike, while not as 
finished and spectacular as that of the 
small-mouth, say, is no less confusing, 


dangerous and tackle testing. He 
throws himself awkwardly from the 
water, seldom clearing it, but managing 
somehow to fall upon the line three 
times out of five unless the angler be 
learned in his ways and more than a 
tyro with fly tackle. That a five, ten or 
fifteen-pound fish falling upon a line 
will work havoc with the best of tackle 
no rodster needs be told. The leap of 
a twenty or thirty-pound fish, especial- 
ly if near the beat, is something to -wit- 
ness and dream about when angling 
days are o’er. 

Believing, perhaps, that he could play 
the trick, or leaping maybe in an ex- 
cess of terror, my capture reared—I 
do not know how better to express it— 
and I honestly believe, tumbled over 
backwards! But failing to fall upon a 
taut line, the tactic availed him noth- 
ing. Again he was away for the weeds, 
but a steady strain discouraging, he 
gave up, went to the bottom and sulked; 
but I would none of that, stirring him 
up with strength of rod and line alone. 
Again on the surface, he wallowed, like 
a bathing elephant. But manifestly he 
was weakening and I was glad of it 
for arm and eye were weary. The 
first time I brought him alongside, 
the sight of the boat sent him scur- 
rying away with a sudden access of 
strength, but I only bided my time, 
for I knew it could not endure. Again 
I brought him in, and again he turned 
away in spite of me. I knew the 
end was near, transferred the rod to 
my left hand, placed the .22 pistol 


within easy reach, and wound him in. 
A single shot between wicked, malevo- 
lent eyes, a moil of blood-flecked wa- 
ter, and I plunged home the waiting 
gaff. 

I have learned from much canoe fish- 
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ing that it is never the part of wisdom 
to attempt to lift svch a fish into the 
boat when alone if it can be avoided, 
so, towing my capture at the stern, I 
paddled to the marshy shore and 
dragged the heavy body out upon the 
grass. To those who can see no beauty 
in the fish or sport in its capture, I 
can only say, I wish you had been with 
me that morning. The battle had been 
great, just great, and I have been in at 
the finish of many a mighty bass and 
weighty rainbow; as to beauty, well, 
that spotted, greenish-gray body, ir- 
radiant, scintillating, was not devoid of 
beauty. His had been a good fight and 
he had surrendered only to the inevit- 
able, and that would have been enough 
for me had he been as ugly looking 
as a bullhead. I wish to emphasize two 
points regarding the end of the battle. 
First, that I did not attempt to lift the 
fish into my canoe; and secondly, that 
I killed the pike with a well directed 
shot before attempting to use the gaff. 
A fish of fifteen pounds and upwards 
is something of a problem upon a gaff 
unless stunned with a shot or blow be- 
fore pricked with the steel. Many a 
capsized canoeman, and angler mourn- 
ing loss of a record pike, will bear me 
out. Always play the pike until ex- 
hausted, and then for two or three mo- 
ments, “just for good measure,” before 
attempting to gaff. 

What was that? ‘What did I do with 
the fish?’ Foolish, foolish. Baked pike 
is not to be sneezed at as will appear 
when we finally reach a chapter upon 
cookery, as we did in “Trout Lore.” 

(Tackle and Methods in Pike Fly: 
Fishing will be further discussed next 
month.—Editor.) 


Going Ice Fishing. 
By O. W. Smith. 
After all the “winter of our discon- 
tent” may be somewhat ameliorated by 
a venture on the Mid-February, 


when snow lies deep upon the ice and 
the is about the best 


ice. 


cold is intense, 
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THE TIP-UP IN ACTION. 
time to make the excursion. Then, too, 
in February there is a hint of coming 
spring in the air, perhaps, if well along 
toward the end of the month and the 
day somewhat warm, the fisherman will 
hear, in the willows along the marge 
of the lake some hopeful chickadee 
call ‘“Pheobe-e-e, pheobe-e-e,” a certain 
indication of spring around the corner. 
Perhaps it is as much what ice fishing 
is not as what it is that makes it so 
attractive to me. Of course, I “read-in” 
much, but then, I get that much more 
out. Sport for red-blooded men tho it 
is, it is one to satisfy a poet’s soul. I 
wonder that Father Walton never es- 
sayed it. 

“Outfit?” Oh, that is very simple. A 
twig stuck in the snow to the end of 
which a line with baited hook and sink- 
er is attached, may be made to serve. 
However, L prefer to employ what is 
termed a “tip-up,” simply a bit of quar- 
ter-inch board some 18 inches long, tap- 
ering, say from 21% inches down to 1, 
with a hole bored thru about 6 inches 

















MYSTERIOUS WORLD. 
UPON THE ICE 


THE SILENT, 


. MID-FEBRUARY, WHEN SNOW LIES DEEP 
AND THE COLD IS INTENSE.” 


“OF ALL FISH TAKEN BY 
MOST FUN WITH 


ME, I THINK I HAVE 
YELLOW PERCH.” 


HAD THE 


from the smaller end. A stick is thrust 
thru the hole and placed over the hole 
cut in the ice, a line and hook is at- 
tached to the smaller end. When a 
fish takes the bait, the little end goes 
down, the big end up, announcing a cap- 
ture. The contrivance is simple in the 
extreme. Of course there are more 
elaborate outfits, but mine is elaborate 
enough, and it works. I find it a good 
idea to paint the big end of the tip-up 
red, then it can easily be seen against 
the background of the white snow. I 
can imagine nothing more exciting than 
three or four tip-ups waving frantic 
signals for aid at the same time, 

“What variety of fish will bite in 
winter?” Almost any game fish will 
be glad, when conditions are right, to 
find food in their mid-winter home. Of 
all the fish taken by me, I think I 
have had the most fun with yellow 
perch, for when they bite, they bite, 
and you can depend on’t. In mid-win- 
ter they feed as they do in mid-sum- 
mer, all at once, or not at all. They 
are like pigs, when one takes it into 
his head to take the worm or minnow, 
they all become obsessed with the same 
notion. Consequentially while the sport 
lasts it will be fast and furious, then 
there will be an hour when the angler 
can warm himself by a fire, a not un- 
grateful operation. I have taken big 
pickerel and pike thru the ice, tho I 
do not recommend the tip-up for the 
sport; if interested, watch “The Pike 
Book” for a chapter on the subject. 
Sunfish, blue gills, croppie, etc., all will 
come to the invitation of a dangling 
worm when the surface of the water is 
locked beneath a foot or two of solid 
ice. 

“Where can one get bait?” One can 
always get earthworms if he possesses 
requisite muscle and patience. More 
than once I have pecked my way thru 














two or three feet of frozen ground, to 
the great amusement and disgust of my 
matter-of-fact neighbors, and always I 
have found worms, worms a-plenty. Of 
course if you are more fortunate than 
I you may know of some frostless com- 
post neap, or pile of sawdust, any lo- 
cation without frost, inhabited by 
worms. I remember one backwoods 
sawmill, whose engine room supplied 
me with worms for four winters. Had 
only to lift a shovelful of earth to se- 
cure enough bait for an _ excursion. 
Minnows can be secured where creeks 
enter the lake, or close in shore by 
cutting a hole thru the ice; or, you can 
store them in the cellar if you are of 
the forehanded sort. Undoubtedly min- 
nows attract the larger fish, but the 
baiting of hooks when mercury ranges 
at zero or lower is something of a task 
if you must plunge your hands into wa- 
ter every time you desire a fresh min- 
now. Bless you, disciple, I have more 
than once been compelled to set my 
pail of minnows close up by the fire 
in order to keep them from freezing. 
The fire. Don’t neglect the fire. Be- 
fore you cut the first hole, gather a 
quantity of driftwood and kindle a great 
fire. Whatever may be the truth about 
the old Indian’s apothegm: “White 
man heap fool, build big fire, can’t get 
near to warm himself; Indian wise, 
build little fire, sit right over it, get 
warm quick,’ you will find that the 
big fire, with leaping, eager flames, will 
be the one you will come to love out 
on the wind-swept ice. I have carried 
a blanket which I have propped up 
on sticks as a windbreak, and it has 
been pronounced good more than once 
by my party. The fire is all important, 
and it should be provided for at the 
very outset, for you may inadvertently 
step into the first hole you cut and a 

















“THE JOURNEY TO THE LAKE MAY BE 
THRU A REAL FAIRYLAND.” 
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wet foot may be disastrous. Take the 
word of an old ice-fisher for it, you will 
come to love the fire as your 
friend, when the fish don't bite 
when they do. 

There is something of a knack in cut- 
ting the hole, especially if the ice be 
over a foot thick. Do not undertake 
to fashion a round hole, simply cut a 
long trench, you will not have so much 
trouble with the axe-handle, and the 
shape lends itself more readily to the 
tip-up style of fishing. A dipper to re- 
move the ice chips is a great conven- 
ience, as is also some sort of chisel 
to rim out the hole after you have 
struck thru into water. When the wa- 
ter comes boiling and welling into the 
hole you will wonder at its power and 
speculate upon why the ice has not been 
blown skyward long ere you set foot 
upon it. Perhaps when you first strike 
your axe into the ice, a crack will go 
booming and roaring out across the 
wide expanse, waking all the echoes, 
causing you to stand with your tool sus- 
pended in the air. To be on the ice 
when a change of weather is about to 
take place is an experience never to be 
forgotten, such mutterings, such roar- 
ings, such shoutings were certainly 
never heard outside of hades. To have 
the ice crack and settle right beneath 
your feet, is to experience a unique sen- 
sation, as though the bottom of every- 
thing were dropping out. 

One should cut at least half a dozen 
holes, for it is as easy to tend six tip- 
ups as one and you are that much more 
likely to “hit” the fish. Apparently 
sunfish, like perch, travel in schools in 
mid-winter as they do in summer, and 
there is no certain way of determining 
where they may be found, tho I always 
cut my holes where I would fish in 
summer time. Just where the water 
deepens, or along the marge of weed 
beds is always a likely place, as is also 
near the inlet or outlet. The holes may 
be located twenty or thirty feet apart, 
for strange as it may seem, sometimes 
one hole, with four within compara- 
tively short distance, will take all the 
fish. No ice-fisher has ever been able 
to determine why one hole is “lucky” 
and another “unlucky,” but such is the 
fact, nevertheless. 


best 
and 


One can vary the proceedings, and 
pass a very pleasant half hour by lying 
down and throwing a coat or blanket 
over his head and peering down into 
the water. As soon as the eyes become 
accustomed to the semi-light you will 
be surprised to discover that you can 
see all that is going on down in the 
world below you. You will behold the 
fish moving to and fro, big and little. 
You will see the perch as they gather 
about your baited hook, and, just as 
you expect the largest one in the school 
to swallow the worm, helter skelter, 


away they go, and in dashes a pike. 
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Then will hold your breath and 
wish that a big, lively minnow were on 
your hook instead of the wriggling red 
worm. You may change, probably will, 
when it is too late, And you may, just 
as you are pulling in a small perch, feel 
a tremendous tug upon the line, an- 
nouncing that the pike has come back. 


you 

















AFTER THE STORM. “VISTAS 
IMMACULATE LOVELINESS.” 


OF 


I have seen—but shucks, I hold 
that in reserve. 

If it is a freezing day, when you 
throw the perch, flopping and hopping, 
on the snow-covered ice, they will soon 
lie still, frozen stiff, but not dead. Two 
or three hours afterward, if you place 
them in water to thaw out before dress- 
ing, to your surprise, if unacquainted 
with a fish’s ability to suspend anima- 
tion, you will see them come to life 
again unaffected by their deathlike 
sleep. I remember once we boys took 
home a mess of bullheads, skinned 
them while frozen, and mother placed 
them in the frying pan, when, behold, 
they began to wriggle and squirm like 
all possessed. I can see mother’s face 
yet as she slammed on the cover ex- 
claiming, “Why, they are alive!” 

In closing, let me pay my tribute to 
the beauties of the winter world, beau- 
ties which one can appreciate if red- 
blooded and warmly clad. (You can’t 
wear too-much clothing.) The 
freighted with their loads of clinging 
white snow, and the broad expanse of 
the lake, almost limitless in appear- 
ance, will make an impression on the 
most phlegmatic, I am sure. Then the 
journey to the lake may be thru a real 
fairyland, a fairyland in spite of the 
fact that as a rule we think of fairies 
in connection with soft breezes and 
smiling flowers. As you journey along, 
vistas of immaculate loveliness 
open before you, and you will wonder 
perhaps that you never appreciated the 
artistic possibilities of a mid-winter 
landscape. Your soul will be lifted 
within you, as were those of the 
cient Hebrew poets who saw Jehovah 


must 


trees, 


will 


an 


working in nature, and seeing, wor- 
shiped. 
Lastly, do not forget the lunch, 
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plenty of lunch, and the coffee-pail. If 
ever coffee were the brew of the gods, 
it is after one has spent four or five 
hours on a wind-swept lake, in a blood- 
congealing temperature. There should 
be ham, too, great thick rashers to 
toast on sticks. And if you can get a 
wedge of mother’s mince pie—if you 
can, I say, for many of we middle-aged 
fellows can’t—take it along, and I will 
bestow my choicest blessing upon you, 
even as my soul is consumed within 
me with envy. 





Trout Fishing Among the Lily 
Pads. 


By H. Clyde Amesbury. 


It all happened because the trout in 
Lake McDonald went on a strike and 
refused to bite in their usual voracious 
manner. We fished every place with 
every lure, but with no results. In 
our discouragement, we were ripe for 
any new place, and when some one told 
us of Howe’s Lake, all we asked was, 
“Where is it?” The directions were 
plain. “Take the North Fork road for 
eight miles and you will see a sign- 
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pants of the car expostulated in uni- 
son and great feeling with: “Watch 
where you're driving!” 

We got to the trail and the walk be- 
gan. It seemed a remarkably short two 
miles, and when we saw the lake we 
surely felt disappointed. Imagine a 
little round sheet of water not more 
than a quarter of a mile across, set 
down in a swampy meadow just a little 
larger than the lake. Put stately 
spruce around the meadow, and fill 
the margin of the lake with lily pads, 
and you would have Howe’s Lake al- 
most to a dot. It looked like ideal bass 
water, but trout? Never! “Mac” and 
“Shorty” not being so familiar with 
trout as were “Bill’ and I, proceeded 
to rig their rods with enthusiasm. We 
hung back a little. “Shorty” was ready 
first, securing an eight-inch trout on 
almost the first cast and before we 
were rigged, had one more. There were 
several rafts about the lake and “Bill’’ 
and I got on one of them and shoved 
out thru the lily pads to open water. 
Never did I see fish strike the way 
those did. Any fly looked good to 
them and many just merely snapped at 

















HOWE’S LAKE BEAUTIES. 
board which says: ‘Trail to Howe’s 
Lake,’ then walk up the trail two miles 
to the lake.” 

It was about ten o’clock when we 
started. We were four. “Bill” was a 
bank cashier from Kalispell, ‘Mac,’ an 
automobile salesman from Dakota, 
“Shorty,” an elevator man from east 
of the mountains, and your humble serv- 
ant, a civil engineer from Anaconda. 
That eight-mile trip was all delight. 
The trees, mostly fir and spruce, were 
on both sides of the road and seemed 
as though they had merely drawn aside 
a little to permit us to pass. Scotch 
harebells, Indian paint brushes and 
other flowers I didn’t know by their 
first names were everywhere. The man 
who said, “It is not all of fishing to 
catch fish,’ is a friend of mine. 

Most of the road is built on a very 
steep side-hill. “Shorty” drove, but 
when he became interested in the con- 
versation on the back seat, he would 


turn his head squarely around and join 
in. 


On these occasions, the other occu- 


COMPTS. H. C. AMESBURY. 
the leader. Sometimes when we cast 
they fairly made the water boil. The 
water was warm and, altho the first 
fish I caught put up a good fight, I 
was afraid he would be soft, but when 
I examined it, I found it to be as firm 
as a rock. 

We fished for about three hours. If 
things got slack, “Shorty” would in- 
quire of all if they had “quit biting?” 
If they had, he proceeded to light his 
“lucky pipe’ and they started all over 


again. Finally we decided we had 
enough. We came ashore, compared 
our bags and counted fish. We had 


45 in all. Say, but they were a sight! 
None of us had our cameras along, 
but we took some pictures when we 
got home and one of them accompanies 
this article. 

The next day but one I was ready to 
go again. Business had claimed “Mac’”’ 
and “Shorty;” “Bill” had other engage- 
ments, so I was alone. I arose at 6 
o’clock and hiked it. It took until 8:30 
to reach the lake. I surely enjoyed that 





trip. Pine squirrels scolded me from 
every hundred yards. A grouse was 
surprised in his constitutional and just 
at the edge of the lake meadow, a 
white tail doe was so busy she never 
heard me until I was within thirty 
yards and then she stopped at about 
sixty yards to satisfy her curiosity as 
to what had really frightened her. | 
unslung my trusty camera, but before 
I could bring my view finder to bear, 
she decided it was a “horrid man” and 
left. 

This day the lake was like glass. 
From the raft I could plainly see the 
fish swimming below me. They bit 
even harder than before. Inside of an 
hour I had ten that would average 
about twelve or fourteen inches. When 
I cast I could see the trout rise and 
watch him most of the time while | 
was playing him. Many times I hooked 
a trout, but before I succeeded in land- 
ing him he would manage to tear the 
fly out and it would catch him again, 
sometimes outside his mouth. I didn’t 
have a landing net and so you may be- 
lieve that in landing fourteen-inch trout 
on a raft with light tackle, not all those 
that took the fly went into the bag. 

After I had ten I took a rest. Went 
ashore, took some pictures of the fish, 
had lunch and explored almost the 
whole boundary of the lake. I found 
there were a number of the coldest 
springs ‘ever,’ feeding the lake, and 
that must explain why the fish were 
so firm and fine. I went out again in 
about an hour and caught 8 more. “This 
made 18 fish. The limit in Glacier 
Park is 20, but I didn’t know it. I 
thought the number I had would make 
us two messes, and that was what we 
could use so didn’t wish more. 

I took the trail to the road and was 
very glad to find my wife and father- 
in-law waiting for me in the car. I! 
was glad for I could see that that 
bunch of fish would be weighing ‘most 
a hundred pounds before I could carry 
them eight miles. On our way home 
we stopped at a huckleberry patch |! 
had located on my way up. We filled 
our hats, tin cans, and paper bags, and 
had about a gallon all told. When we 
got into camp, the party voted that we 
had surely brought home the “bacon.” If 
anyone supposes that a fried trout sup- 
per topped off with huckleberry pie is 
hard to take, well—he is outside the 
pale and this tale wasn’t written for 
him anyway. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
No. 393.—A Rainbow Lake 
Problem. 


Letter 


Editor Angling Department:—Near 
here there is a lake containing several! 
thousand acres, also a large number oO! 
rainbow trout ranging up to three feet 
in length. At some places there are 














large patches of tules while at others 
the bottom is covered with gravel and 
rocks. Water slightly brackish and 
ranging up to twenty feet deep. No 
one has been able to catch one of 
these fish as yet and I would like to 
know what fly or bait to use. The 
stomach of one fish opened was found 
to contain nothing but fine black par- 
ticles, as tho the fish had been feed- 
ing upon grass or weed seed.—G. W., 
Lake City, Calif. 


Such a problem as you have given 
me is difficult of solution, there are so 
many unknown elements entering in. 
You remember the old rule of mathe- 
matics, that given three factors, the 
fourth can be found; but when we are 
given but one, how can we find three? 
It seems to me that a close and care- 
ful study of the fish would be the first 
step toward solving your problem. 
When do the rainbow feed? Do you 
ever see them on the surface? Have 
you tried fishing late in the night, with 
either salmon eggs or worms for bait? 
Still fishing, deep? Not much sport 
in it, however. If rainbow are in the 
lake in any numbers, they must—it is 
their nature—rise to flies and a care- 
ful study of their habits and the flies 
they take should open the way for the 
fly-fisher. Of course one may not say 
what fly to use until acquainted with 
the local insect situation. Perhaps a 
small silver spoon trolled deep would 
bring results as it does in some rain- 
bow waters. As to the black substance 
found in the fish’s stomach, perhaps 
it was the “casing” of some such larva 
as that of the caddis fly, so often found 
in the stomachs of Eastern brook trout. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 394.—A String of Mississippi 
Bass. 

















A STRING OF MISSISSIPPI BASS. 
COMPTS. J. F. E. 


Editor Angling Department:—yYou 
will find herewith a picture of myself 
and friend, Mr. W. J. Layton, holding a 
string of bass taken from a local wa- 
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ter. 


Three of these fish weighed 3% 
pounds and only one weighed less than 
1 pound. All were taken in one hour’s 
time.—J. F. E., Brookhaven, Miss. 

I have your pleasant letter and the 


picture of a string of bass. You and 
your friend are to be congratulated on 
your good luck. I am wondering if 
bass are as gamey down there as they 
are up in the northern lakes. Hope 
you will not become impatient because 
your picture is delayed in appearance, 
we are so full of Fireside material that 
we must needs be slow.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 395.—Another “Impossible” 
Story. 

Editor Angling Department:—Letter 
No. 312 was very interesting and as 
you seem to expect some of the other 
fellows to “disgorge themselves,” here 
goes. I once had a bream jump into 
my boat. The boat struck some brush 
and I suppose, becoming frightened, 
the fish tried to escape and jumped 
plump into the boat. Now for the fish 
caught on a trot line without a hook. 
My uncle had stretched his trot line 
and had commenced to attach his hooks 
working at one end, when he suddenly 
felt a pulling as tho he had taken A 
fish where the unhooked line hung in 
the water. Going down the line he 
found a gar with the line hooked 
around his upper bill. I account for 
the occurrence in this way. The fish 
was swimming thru the water, and my 
uncle, working with the line, kept it 
in motion, and in passing, it caught in 
the fish’s mouth, and it, in its efforts 
to escape flopped over the line and so 
“half-hitched” itself—J. O. W., Forrest 
City, Ark. 

I have long believed that truth is 
stranger than fiction, indeed, more than 
once I have not dared tell the exact 
truth, knowing that to do so would be 
to court a name we all dislike. To il- 
lustrate: That picture in “Trout Lore,” 
“Fishing in the Snow,” opposite page 
32, of which I say, “I remember a few 
years ago going trouting on the 15th 
of April, the opening day in Wisconsin, 
when snow was fully a foot deep along 
the stream.” That picture was actual- 
ly taken on the 8th of May, but who 
would believe it? I hope other “im- 
possible” stories will be sent in.—O. W. 
S. 


Letter No. 396.—It Was a Lamprey. 


Editor Angling Department:—On the 
8th day of May, 1917, while bait-cast- 
ing from the shore of a lake, I had a 
rather unusual experience which may 
interest you. 

I was using a Rush Tango minnow 
and a black bass struck at the bait and 
was hooked upon the rear hook. A mo- 
ment later, another and a larger bass 
tried to take away the lure from the 
first one and was itself hooked upon 
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the front hook. By careful playing I 
finally succeeded in landing both of 
them but there were many anxious mo- 
ments before the fish were in the land- 
ing net. The larger one weighed two 
and a half pounds, while the smaller 
weighed two pounds. Fortunately I 
had an eye witness to the performance. 
In looking over the fish I noticed stick- 
ing out of the gills of one of them what 
appeared to be the tail of a small eel. 
Closer examination showed it to be a 
parasite firmly attached to the gills of 
the bass and sucking the blood from 
them. When the parasite was detached 
the gills bled quite freely where the 
suckers had been fastened. Another 
bass we caught also had one of these 
pests attached to the gills so firmly 
that I pulled it in two, leaving the head 
sticking to the gills. A large trout was 
also caught to the gills of which one of 
these suckers was attached. The speci- 
men I secured is six inches long, has 
a round body about the size of a large 
lead pencil at the thickest point which 
is just back of the head and tapers 
from there to the tail. Instead of gills 
it has seven small openings on each 
side located in a longitudinal row from 
a point back of the eyes toward the 
tail. The mouth is very peculiar, being 
nothing but a round hole filled with 
what appears to be small suckers, and 
it is placed under the head something 
like a shark’s mouth. A number of 
dead fishes have been found on the 
shores of the lake, but nothing to in- 
dicate what killed them. My theory is 
that this parasite by feeding on the 
blood of the fishes and preventing the 
proper operation of the gills which can 
not be closed on account of the body 
of the sucker protruding between the 
body and the gill cover of the larger 
fish, then lets go to hunt another vic- 
tim. I have preserved the specimen 
and shall try to have it identified by a 
scientist.—H. C., Pacific Grove, Cal. 


Not being certain of the identity of 
the “varmint” I forwarded the above 
letter to the United States Fish Com- 
mission, receiving the following reply: 
“The Bureau has to advise you that 
the animal which your correspondent 
discovered attached to the gills of the 
trout and bass is undoubtedly a lam- 
prey. Lampreys are known to be de- 
structive to fish. In the Bulletin of 
the U. S. Fish Commission (now the 
Bureau of Fisheries) for 1897, Vol. 17, 
pages 209 to 215, you will find an ar- 
ticle by H. A. Surface, which may be 
of interest, entitled, “The Lampreys of 
Central New York.” As this may be of 
interest to others beside the Angling 
Editor we are passing it on.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 397.—A Trout 


Encyclopaedia. 


Angler’s 


Editor Angling Department :—1. 
Kindly sent names of twelve best wet 
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and six best dry flies for California. Is 
sizes ten and twelve right? 2. How 
do you attach an enameled silk line to 
end of gut leader? 3. What size tap- 
ered enameled silk line should I buy 
for nine or nine and a half-foot rod 
weighing five to five and a half ounces? 
4. What make of rods do you regard 
as best? I know that Leonard holds 
first place, but price is beyond me. I 
desire to pay $15.00 or $20.00. I in- 
tend buying Bristol for second best, 
would you advise light or heavyweight? 
5. Is automatic reel too heavy for 
store rods? Intend getting two, a Meek 
and an automatic. 6. Where can I buy 
a vise like that illustrated on page 
419? 7. Which will last longest with 
good care, mackintosh, sateen, or mole- 
skin waders, with stocking feet? 8. 
What is the best book published dis- 
cussing fully each species of trout, and 
where can I get colored plates of all 
trout.—H. D. B., Monrovia, Cal. 

1. The matter of favorite flies is 
largely a question of personal prefer- 
ence; hardly two men agree. Let me 
suggest that 12 is a rather large list, 
but here goes: Willard Gray, Wilson 
Ant, Gray Drake, Caddis, Brown Hen, 
Royal Coachman, Black Gnat, Profes- 
sor, Duns, Cow Dung, Yellow Bumble, 
Green Drake. As to dry flies, I would 
suggest: Professor, Green Drake, 
Black Gnat, Yellow Sally, Blue Dun, 
White Millar. The streams of Califor- 
nia vary so much that one can hardly 
give a list for the whole state. The 
tendency is toward smaller flies, by and 
large, 10 and 12 should be about right, 
tho there are streams where larger 
hooks will be found advantageous, and 
streams where smaller even should be 
used. 2. I am enclosing you a dia- 
gram of the knot you require, further 


A 








ric. Z 


1 shows the usual ending, 


while Fig. 2 
end “A” pushed back thru 
a better knot. 


Fig 
shows the 
loop “B,” 


explanation is unnecessary. 3. Again 
it is hard to give exact information, so 
much depends upon the particular rod, 
tho I should suggest E. 4. The ques- 
tion of rods is purely a personal mat- 
ter. Any standard name, like Burtis, 
Divine, Jack Frost, ete., etc., will prove 
all right. Consult your dealer. You 
are very right in giving Leonard first 


place, but Thomas is a close second 
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and there are others. I think I would 
select the heavier Bristol as a second 
rod, tho it is a matter for personal 
preference. 5. The automatic reel is 
not too heavy for an eight-ounce rod, 
works fine on a Bristol. 6. Any ten- 
cent store, or order from catalog house. 
It is a toy. You can get a better one, 
well-made, from Maher & Grosh, To- 
ledo, Ohio, for fifty cents postpaid. 
Probably can get them in stores for 
twenty-tive cents. 7. I can’t answer. 
The best stocking feet wading pants I 
know is the “Albion,” Wm. Mills & Son, 
N. Y., fifteen dollars. 8. There is no 
such book with colored plates, tho you 
will find some in publications of Gov- 
ernment Fish Commission reports. Get 
American Food and Game Fishes, four 
dollars.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 398.—Folding Boat 


Casting. 


for 


Editor Angling Department:—Kindly 
give me your opinion of the folding can- 
vas boat. Could it be used for casting 
for bass, or would it be too ‘‘tippy?” 
I have never seen one in use nor am I 
able to find any one who has. Would 
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SOME BASS BEAUTIES. 

sixteen miles 
Urie. One 
live minnows. 


Reservoir, 
by Chas. C 
Bait, 


Caught in Milton 
from Greeley, Colo., 
3 Ibs., one 3% Ibs. 


like to carry it on an auto for inland 
lake fishing.—G, T. S., Detroit, Mich. 

I possess a “life saving folding can- 
vas canoe” which I have worn out in 
casting. While the canoe model is not 
built for standing, still I cast a great deal 
in that position without mishap. I think 





you will have no trouble at all with the 
folding boat, I never did.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 399.—Dry Fly Rod and Reel. 

Editor Angling Department:—Will 
you please tell me what sort of a rod 
and reel to purchase for dry fly fish- 
ing, length, weight, etc.—F., Baltimore, 
Md, 

I do not know that I can satisfactor- 
ily answer your question regarding the 
best rod for dry-fly casting in the brief 
compass of a letter, better far read Hal- 
ford’s works, or, say, “Fishing With 
Floating Flies,” by Samuel G. Camp. 
Write a firm like Wm. Mills & Son, 
telling them just what you desire and 
how much you are willing to pay. To 
my mind the dry fly rod should be 
nine and a half feet long, and say, 
weighing about six ounces. I have one 
which I like very much, weighing a 
trifle over four ounces, but it would be 
considered too light I am sure, by those 
who know. I would dearly love to go 
into a lengthy dissertation upon this 
matter, but that is impossible. I like 
the Meek single-action for fly fishing, 
tho at present I am using that new 
Meisselbach product, the “Rainbow,” 
weighing only three and a quarter 
ounces. But the matter of a name is 
not important. I find that that reel 
works well on a six-ounce rod, giving 
that nice balance so much to be de- 
sired. One may not say just what will 
“fit” another man, the matter of in- 
dividuality is the determining factor af- 
ter all.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 400—Fly-Fishing for Bream. 


Editor Angling Department:—I un- 
derstand that flies are the best bait 
for bream, will you tell me what va- 
rieties to use?—X, Y. Z., Forest City, 
Ark, 


I presume that by “best bait for 
bream,” you mean most sportsmanlike, 
which is undoubtedly true. It is a fact 
that worms will take more bream than 
will flies in any given time, but the 
mere taking of fish is not the end of 
angling. I have used flies for sunfish 
(bream) and under proper conditions 
with great success. I have employed 
rather small flies, ten or twelve, like 
the Scarlet Ibis, Royal Coachman, Sil- 
ver Doctor, Professor, and the ilk. The 
rod should be of the lightest, a three- 
ounce being ideal, the remainder of the 
tackle being of a sort to fit in with the 
general scheme of things. In fly fish- 
ing for bream, as in fly fishing for 
black bass, the flies should be allowed 
to sink after each cast and retrieved 
slowly with a zig-zag motion. You 
should have no trouble in luring the 
burnished golden minnow to the sur- 
face either early in the morning or 
again late in the afternoon. Here is 
success to you, as it is the epitome of 
sport with light tackle-—O. W. S. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


game department’s duties in the premises. 











An American Hunter in British 
East Africa. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Because of 


your editorial mention of him, if for 
no other reason, I think some of your 
readers will be interested in hearing 
of what Chas. Cottar, the African hunt- 
er, is doing. He writes under date of 
Oct. 15, 1917: 

“To let you know that I am _ yet 
among the living, will drop you a line. 
Back from the Congo a few days ago, 
I am able to stand up, but that is about 
all. A complication of African fevers 
has got me down, and the doctor says 
I will be out in three months, if I am 
lucky. Isn’t that encouraging? You 
know how much confidence I have in 
doctors, professionally, but in the past 
three weeks I have been practically 
carried to three different ones, all of 
whom told me different stories and pre- 
scribed different treatments, but all are 
agreed that I have a lingering com- 
plaint and will have to ‘stay put’ for 
a time. 

“You are more interested in the Con- 
go, and so am I. It is the most inter- 
esting of any part of Africa that I 
have seen. My only regret is that I had 
to return before seeing enough of it. 
Like other countries, the most inter- 
esting part is the most inacessible and 
most sickly, 

“I went into the Congo forest along 
the Somelike River, behind the Ruen- 
zori Mountains, a district never visited 
before by a white man. Elephant hunt- 
ers have edged into it at either end of 
the mountain, but none have ever en- 
tered the forest or followed the course 
of the river. Five years ago the river 
was supposed to rise in the mountains, 
but, in fact, it drains Lake Edward, 
connecting it with Lake Albert, travers- 
ing the densest jungle in all Africa. 

“I spent six weeks in the forest 
among people who had never previous- 
ly seen a white man. Among them are 
numbers of the real pygmies, muscular, 
athletic little chaps who will weigh 


about seventy pounds for a full-grown 
man. 


I will not attempt to describe 


them but they are the 


any of the Negro 


in detail now, 
most interesting of 
tribes. 

“Took 800 feet of movie film—all of 
the natives, for the jungle is so dark 
that it is impossible to take  photo- 
graphs in it even in the brightest sun. 
Elephants are the only game in num- 
bers—thousands of them! But they 
are almost impossible to see. Daily 
and many times a day we could hear 
them on all sides, within half a dozen 
yards, but rarely saw one. 

“The Belgians refused to allow me 
in the country because my passport had 
expired—yet I was eight days in their 
country—went that far to tell them that 
I had come. When they politely start- 
ed me out, I dodged into the jungle 
where money cannot hire them to go, 
and of course, was not molested un- 
til I got ready to leave. 

“Got no game except elephants, four 
of them. Tried out the little Savage 
quite thoroly, and am more than satis- 
fied with it, considering the miniature 
size of the bullet. I was alone in the 
forest, the natives having all deserted 


following a gorilla, when three 
old cows charged me in a most inde- 
scribable jungle of elephant grass 
twenty feet high. The shooting was at 
close range, about five yards, but with 
a straight frontal shot I put one down 
dead, and the second with a single quar- 
tering shot—the hardest of any to 
make—she rolled over and I finished 
her with a shot from above, standing 
on the carcass. I had three solid bul- 
lets in the magazine, followed by three 
soft-points, expecting to mix with the 
gorilla, and the soft-nose of the last 
bullet most likely saved me from being 
mauled. 

“The third elephant I used the Sav- 
age on was a big bull. Will send photos 
when developed. I was in the midst 
of a big herd—perhaps two hundred— 
and, altho they were within two rods 
on all sides, could see none. Was 
among them an hour, following them 
along as they fed. Finally, I found a 
lone tree as high as the giant grass, 
and climbed into it to have a look. Ele- 
phants were on all sides, but the rain, 
falling steadily, seemed to drown my 
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“He walked 


100 yards and tumbled over dead.” 
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scent, for they only sniffed occasionally 
and moved away. At last a big bull un- 
covered about fifty yards away, back 
to me. I gave him five shots from the 
-405 in the hips, but could not break 
any bones, tho at the fifth shot he 
turned broadside. I now fired three 
shots from the Savage, to the heart, 
and he went down, but arose, and I 
gave him another. He walked a hun- 
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I would like to have killed one or two. 

“En route to the Congo, we passed 
along the north shore of Lake George, 
the worst ‘sleeping sick’ district, the 
Somelike excepted, known in Africa. 
On the Somelike the most of the na- 
tives die either from sleeping sickness 
or from leprosy. Vast stretches along 
the river are depopulated by the fly 
sickness and thousands die annually. 

















A real pucker pygmy. 


dred yards and tumbled over dead. All 
four of these shots from the Savage 
went through the heart. 

“I spent most of my time hunting na- 
tives and gorillas, tho originally I in- 
tended to mix properly with the ele- 
phants. However, the heat and the 
rain—it rained continuously—the alti- 
tude, 2,500 feet, the dense jungle in 
which you cannot possibly travel ex- 
cept in the tracks of the elephants, the 
mosquitoes, and the poor food finally 
put me out. Will return some day. 

“I got no gorilla, tho I saw them at 
different times from some elevation 
that enabled me to look out over the 
forest. They are the most wary of 
beasts, and as cunning as humans. 
When charged by the elephants, as 
mentioned, I was dead after an old 
male with a track three inches longer 
than my number 11 shoes and two 
inches broader, not counting the great 
toe, which turns in at a right angle to 
the rest of the foot. He was angry 
at being chased, but kept himself hid- 
den tho I ran after him as swiftly as 
I could for miles. Finally I had him 
cornered in the elephant grass where 
there were no trees of any size, and 
he was too wise to take to the small 
ones. While I was having it out with 
the elephants he gained on me so much 
that I never could get near him again. 
They are sure some game. It would 
be impossible to photograph them, but 





Congo Delge, Somelike Basin, to the west of Ruenzari. 


In the depth of the jungles, I found, in 
some tribes, sixty per cent suffering 
from leprosy, from a finger diseased to 
the completely sloughed off feet or 
hands, while the bodies of many were 
in eruption covering half the skin, with 
fingers and toes withering away. 

“I hope to develop some good pic- 
tures, both from the kodak and cinema, 
but was sorely disappointed at not be- 
ing able to stay at least six weeks 
longer, 

“Later.—I developed the cinema films 
finding them the best work in photog- 
raphy that I have yet done. Of course 
it is all native life with the exception 
of a dead elephant which was being 
worked upon by thousand of pygmies— 
think it the best picture I have. 

“I was in luck in bringing with me 
good chemicals from New York, since 
what they have here is all inferior 
stuff. All my new pictures are fine, 
clear, and not scratched. I am now 
doing all the developing work myself 
with a really good outfit. In my last 
lot of 800 feet I did not lose ten feet, 
nothing but the ends which were ex- 
posed in loading. I am _ enclosing 
photo of one of the real pygmies found 
here, a male about thirty years old. I 
stood by him to show the contrast in 
size while a native took the picture— 
he is holding a bow and arrows, but is 
not standing right to show off well. 

“IT am able to be up most of the time 






now, but am very weak. I am planning 
another trip to the North country, Aby- 
sinia, expecting to .be gone three or 
four months. It is the best country I 
have found in which to take animal pic- 
tures. 

“T hardly expect to return to America 
before spring, as I am afraid to come 
in winter, having been in the tropics 
so long. Besides, I have a collection 
of rare monkeys for the Bronx, and 
am afraid to risk them in a winter voy- 
age. 

“I note what you say about my guns. 
I will not have much to say about them, 
for the merits of all guns have been 
threshed out so much for the past fifty 
years that there is little new to be told 
about rifles. I will say only that the 
Savage has been really a surprise to 
me. If its bullets would stand up every 
time it would be an all-around game 
gun—as far as such a term can be ap- 
plied to any rifle. The principal fault 
of the Springfield is its bending upon 
impact and turning from the proper 
course. That was what lost me the ele- 
phant I wrote you about some time ago, 
as the .405 has the same fault. I have 
traced and recovered many bullets 
from game during the last five months, 
and the knowledge gained has been a 
surprise to me. For example, in one 
instance, one after another, two in all, 
soft-nose bullets from the .405 turned 
square at right angles in a lion, either 
of which would have dropped him in 
his tracks had it gone straight. As it 
was, I came near being mauled by him, 
and only got him after some hard trail- 
ing and quick shooting the next day. 
I am still cursing ammunition, for it 
is not the gun’s fault where the shots 
are properly placed. A Mr. Johnson of 
Maksaka, Uganda, has killed a _ thou- 
sand elephants, using the .303 and the 
.256, but the bullets from these guns 
are cased with a composition of steel 
and nickel, and they will stand up. A 
.577 will knock an elephant down if he 
is hit most anywhere in the head, but 
he will get up again, terribly sore about 
it and mighty mad, if the bullets fail 
to reach the brain. 

“Yesterday I went out on the plains 
just east of town, wife and kids ac- 
companying me, for they wanted to see 
me fall on the bucks which the Tom- 
mies have been training with Govern- 
ment ammunition. The bucks were so 
wild that Pat and Mike had failed on 
two different occasions recently. But 
we brought in two hartebeests, enough 
venison to last a month, for it is cold 
here now. Got the first one at 700 
vards, and the second at about 6500. 
Saw thousands at a mile, but the con- 
stant daily shooting, every day of the 
year, by soldiers on leave had made 
them so wild that it was impossible to 
come within decent range. Few of 
them are being killed.” 

Okla. CHAS. ASKINS. 











A California Voice for Game Pro- 
tection. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to 
start a war, but don’t know who to 
pick on, so am writing to you. I want 
to see some game laws made here that 
will save the game before it is vx- 
terminated. I am sending herewith a 
game card to show how the state is 
unnecessarily chopped up in sections. 

I live in the woods most of the time, 
and know whereof I speak. I have 
been over most of the state, and know 
that the natural seasons for deer, moun- 
tain quail, and doves are nearly the 
same thruout the state, and surely 
should be the same in the law for the 
whole state. 

You will notice on the game card 
that you can kill deer two and a half 
months in the year. Goodbye, buck! 
The county I live in is in two game sec- 
tions, and I know three hunters, I am 
most sure, who got the limit for both 
sections, maybe more, on deer. Game 
wardens—what are they? I have 
roamed the woods for years and never 
saw a game warden, and besides, it is 
hard to prove how many one man kills 
in different sections. I can show you 
in one cafion where four does were 
killed this season, and I know they 
were not killed to keep anybody from 
starving. 

One can kill mountain quail five 
months out of the year, and as this 
state has a migratory population, helped 
by the automobile, how much do you 
suppose the pretty brown birds will in- 
crease? One month open season is a 
plenty. The grey fox and bobcat do 
enough damage to them without the 
aid of the gun. I have seen where 
foxes, cats, and hawks have caught a 
great many this year. There are more 
varmints in this part (Bakersfield, 
Calif.) than I have seen for some time. 

Doves, you will note, can be hunted 
four months. Two is too many. In a 
few years more we won't need a law 
for them, as they will be gone. I killed 
a few the 6th of August—found eggs in 
one; haven’t killed any since. 

I didn’t suppose it would do any good 
for me alone to write to the fish and 
game commission about their destruc- 
tive laws, therefore, this letter to you, 
asking advice. I know nothing much 
about law, but I know the woods and a 
200d gun. Who must I shoot first? 

I have read your magazine for years; 
have been a yearly subscriber for two 
years, and will be for years and years. 

I hope I have made my first drive in 
he right sector. C. COLLINS. 

Calif. 


NOTE.—There never arises from the 
Outdoor Life family a sincere voice for 
better game protection that does not 
ouch a responsive chord in our breast. 
Aside from publishing such comments 
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in cases where we believe we are justi- 
fied, we always take the matters com- 
plained of up with the proper state au- 
thorities, and we are pleased to say 
that in nearly every instance we have 
received the co-operation of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Collins is right in much 
about which he offers complaint, espe- 
cially in regard to the long open sea- 
sons on doves and quail. The continual 
bombarding of the beautiful little brown 
birds for five months in the year can 
have but one effect, and that very soon 
—their complete extermination. An 
open season of one month on doves 
should be ample. Some states prohibit 
their killing at any time. In Colorado 
they may be killed only during fifteen 
days. California’s next Assembly will, 
of course, revise the present open sea- 
son on bears, which is November, De- 
cember, January and February, the 
time when Bruin is sleeping. This act 
was evidently a mistake, which will un- 
doubtedly be remedied at the next ses- 
sion. There is no reason, of course, 
for closing the season on bears for 
more than three or four months in the 
summer time, but there should be a lim- 
it placed on the number killed as well 
as a ban put on the steel trap in tak- 
ing them.—Editor. 





One Lion Less in California. 


Editor Outdoor Life: — The lion 
whose photo I sent herewith was killed 
by Forest Ranger Tom Akers here in 
the Cleveland National Forest and 
about five or six miles from Idyllwild, 
near the Banning grade. 

Akers found where something had 
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As not a great deal of the buck had 
been eaten, and Akers believed the 
lion would return that night, he set 
traps for him, as well as poisoning the 
meat, and got him, or rather her, for 
it was a female. 

The lion dragged the buck quite a 
distance, at one place crossing the reg- 
ular automobile road between Idyllwild 
and Banning, known as the Banning 
grade, M, S. GORDON. 

California. 

Note.—As a full-grown lion ranging 
in the deer country will average at least 
a deer a week in kills, it is very evident 
to all that a big bounty on these cats 
($50 or $100 each would not be too 
great) should be offered by all states 
that are pestered with them.—Editor. 








It Looks Like a Case for the Game 
Warden. 


Editor Outdoor Life: You and your 
magazine deserve a great deal of credit 
for the fight you are making for game 
protection. There is no use talking— 
in this state we are going to have to 
come to a five or ten-year closed sea- 
son, and mighty quick, too, or we will 
have no game, and unless we have bet- 
ter game protection during that time 
than we are having now, in this sec- 
tion at least, we might just as well 
say goodby to the whole business. About 
the only protection the game have here 
is the hunter’s conscience, and you can’t 
always depend on that, you know. I 
have no grudge against prospectors, as 
a class; I acknowledge that there are 
a great many good men among them, 
but I will say that the opinion of those 
that I have known and talked with and 




















A DEER-KILLER AND THE CAMP OF HER CAPTOR. 


been dragged, noticed the lion tracks 
and discovered the body of the buck 
covered up with leaves and brush. He 
also found where they had the struggle. 
The buck was a larger animal than 
the lion, the latter being perhaps two- 
thirds grown only. 


camped with is that it is “all right” 
for them to kill deer out of season. 
And so far it HAS been “all right,” 
too. I will not say it is not right for 
a man to kill a deer, or a horse, or a 
cow, if he is out of meat and has no 
other way of getting food. I will pass 
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up killing bucks out of season, but 
when it comes to killing bucks, does 
and fawns out of season when there is 
already grub in camp and only a day’s 
pack from town, it is going a little too 
far. And the queer part of it is that 
these same parties claim that the de- 
crease in the game is caused by the 
hunters from the city, City hunters 
DO kill game out of season; I found 
quail feathers in nearly every camp I 
was at this fall, and it was two weeks 
before the season opened; but, as a 
class, they don’t kill so many deer out 
of season, because they don’t general- 
ly figure on taking their trip till sea- 
son opens, and the majority who come 
here only stay in two weeks. And they 
want to take the meat and heads home 
with them, 

The season here opens a month too 
early—I suppose, because most of the 
hunters get their vacations at that 
time. It commences August 15 and 
closes October 15. In this region the 
bucks shed the velvet some time in 
September. It seems to me the season 
should open September 15 and close 
November 1. 

This state already has a reputation 
for getting out a lot of rambunctious 
laws that raise Cain with the man who 
is on the square and let the crook get 
but I will give them credit for 
putting over at least one good one, and 
that was the law protecting the bears. 
I hope they leave that on the books 
forever and amen. The next thing is 
to see that the bears are PROTECT- 
ED. Our game laws are bad enough, 
but they are improving. The main 
trouble is, not enough government of.- 
ficers to see that they are enforced. 

Calif. CHAS. T. SHORT. 


away, 





Rabbit Hunting—the Great Winter 
Sport. 

The scene herewith portrayed is a 
very usual one among the lovers of the 
shotgun this winter all over our land, 
and particularly in the Western states. 
There are few forms of sport more ex- 
citing or exhilarating than that of rab- 
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bit hunting (both jack and cottontail) 
on a cool day on our plains, valleys and 
uplands. The sport affords splendid 
practice with either the shotgun or 
rifle, and gives the added satisfaction 
of contributing toward the riddance of 
a real nuisance to farmers and fruit 
growers, 

We have found among jack rabbits a 
complaint which seems to be quite gen- 
It is a water blister that is found 
on various parts of the jack’s anatomy, 
from the shoulders to the haunches. 
This blister is composed of apparently 
odorless water, and sometimes 
grows so large as to be an actual hin- 
crance to the rabbit’s locomotion. One 
such blister found by us was nearly as 
large our doubled fist. We have 
heard that the malady is harmless from 
a pathological standpoint, and _ that 
there is no danger in eating such rab- 
bits provided they are well cooked. 
How true this is we cannot say, but 
personally we prefer to know that Mr. 
Jack enjoyed good health when masti- 
cating his usually tough meat. 

The picture shows a group of Salida 
(Colo.) rabbit hunters who left Salida, 
Colo., about 7 a. m. October 20 and pro- 
ceeded over the Rainbow Route, pass- 
ing over Poncha Pass at an elevation 
of about 10,000 feet. They dropped 
down into the San Luis Valley and pro- 
ceeded to Saguache, where the rabbits 
are to be found in great abundance. 
In less than four hours they bagged 104 
bunnies and long-eared jacks. They 
were back again at Salida that night. 


The Ring-Neck’s Alleged 
Destructiveness. 


In our state of Colorado, where the 
Chinese pheasant has thrived and in- 
creased so wonderfully during the past 
fifteen years, we have heard some com- 
plaints emanating from farmers, re- 
garding the destructiveness of these 
birds to crops. So great has become 
the prejudice against pheasants in the 
farming districts of the state that at 
the last session of our Legislature 
there was passed a law allowing the 
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Hunting rabbits in San Luis Valley, Colo. 





Photographed by W. V. DeVoe. 









state game warden to issue a permit 
to a farmer to kill off the pheasants on 
his place provided it had been shown 
to the satisfaction of the warden that 
the damage was of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant such an act. We are 
glad to say that we have not yet heard 
of such a permit being issued by our 
state game warden, and we doubt very 
much if he will ever find occasion to 
resort to such an extreme and unrea. 
sonable measure, Where other states, 
such as Oregon and Iowa, have spent 
thousands of dollars a year in the 
propagation and liberation of Chinese 
pheasants, it would be nothing less 
than a blot on the good name of Colo- 
rado if, after years of protecting and 
fostering of these great game birds, we 
should now allow the selfish guns of 
the farmers to be opened on them, Our 
deer, our antelope, our mountain sheep 
and our elk occasionally destroy crops, 
when driven by hunger to such ex- 
tremes, but in such instances we do not 
allow our ranchmen to shoot them 
down. 

While looking over the report of the 
state game warden of Iowa (E. C. Hin- 
shaw) recently, we were attracted by 
the interest shown in the pheasant in 
that state. We wrote for a personal 
expression of opinion from Mr, Hin- 
shaw regarding his experience with the 
destructiveness of this bird on the 
farms, and received a letter from him 
confirming our own opinion, which we 
publish herewith. As Mr. Hinshaw has 
had a long and varied experience with 
the Chinese pheasant during his many 
years of service as Iowa’s state game 
warden, his conclusions on the subject 
may be considered very authentic: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The ringneck 
pheasant in Iowa has been increasing 
nicely in spots, and taking the state as 
a whole we are much encouraged with 
the result, as our report to which you 
refer shows. We have had no complaint 
whatever of the birds destroying corps, 
and in fact they are not plentiful 
enough to do any great amount of de- 
struction, if they were so inclined; but 
we have farms in the state that have 
enough of these birds to show that they 
are not inclined to destroy crops during 
the spring season or we would certainly 
have had the complaint. 

The facts are that there is an arti- 
ficial prejudice against the ringneck 
pheasant, and in fact, against all im- 
ported birds, as well as imported fish. 
We have investigated all complaints 
very thoroly that have been made 
against ringneck pheasants, and have 
found them all without any foundation 
in fact, except an occasional instance 
where a cock pheasant will go into a 
barnyard and fight the rooster, and in 
two or three instances has killed roost- 
ers, and in one or two instances have 
gone so far as to kill hens. We found 































thru experience on our game farm that 
there is an occasional bird that has 
more of a fighting instinct than others. 
We have been compelled to take from 
our breeding pens birds that were so 
inclined to want to fight everything in 
sight, and we have found that it was 
impossible to keep them with other 
birds. Outside of this one feature, the 
ringneck pheasant is proving very sat- 
isfactory in the state of Iowa. 
Iowa. E. C. HINSHAW, 
State Fish and Game Warden. 





The Comatose Condition of Bears 
Denned Up. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just fin- 
ished reading Mr. Rowell’s article on 
“Bears and Their Habits” in the Sep- 
tember number of Outdoor Life, and 
noted his. remarks concerning pregnant 
bears. Probably several other men will 
write you on the same subject, but I 
will give my experiences just the same: 

January 2, 1916, I found a bear track 
in the snow. I followed it about 100 
yards and found Mrs. Bruin snugly 
denned up under a windfall. She was 
duly despatched via the Springfield 
route and while removing the viscera 
I found three cubs, two male and one 
female, between four and five inches in 
length, perfectly smooth as_ regards 
hair, claws fully developed and sharp 
Not being aware that this was an un- 
usual occurrence, I did not examine the 
cubs closely or preserve any of them. 

The old bear was a common black, 
weighed probably, 250 pounds, and from 
all appearances had had cubs before. 

I am rather inclined to Mr. Hayes’ 
views concerning their comatose condi- 
tion during hibernation, as I walked on 
the windfall she was under for about 
100 feet, and crashed through the brush 
at the den, making considerable noise, 
and she never made a move except to 
move her nose from side to side. 

She had not been in the den more 
than a week and the day I found the 
track it was snowing so heavy and fast 
that half an hour later the track was 
entirely obliterated. 

The den was in a thick brush patch, 
perhaps 400 yards to the nearest open 
country, and on a west slope. 

Washington. W. C. MANLY. 





Cat Hunting in Washington. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing 

photograph which will give you an 
idea of the size of cats that prowl 
around our neck of the woods. These 
dogs ran the cat for an hour and twen- 
y minutes before they put him to a 
large cedar tree, and there he rested 
until the fatal shot was fired. The 
owner of the dogs, as you see him 
in the picture holding the cat, is 
one of the old-timers on the Gray’s 
Harbor, and his name is Allen Kellogg. 
Kelloge’s dogs have treed a great num- 
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ber of cats and they have also put a 
stop to other large game. 
Wash. DICK BEHM. 





Caribou and Their Menu. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The barren 
ground caribou change their menu for 
or five times a year. In the spring as 
soon as the tundra grass blooms, they 
choose those woolly blossoms as their 
dessert. Then comes the willow blos- 
soms and leaves. In August and Sep- 
tember they change to mushrooms, at 
which they are expert. I have watched 
them for hours at a time and have seen 
them pick up a mushroom and bite it 
in two and drop it. On examining it I 
would find it to be wormy or a non- 
edible variety. So ardent in their de- 
sire for that excellently-flavored fungi 
are they that they would come within 
fifteen feet of me before they would 
notice me. Then, after the mushrooms 
are gone, they go back to a white moss 
commonly called caribou moss, an item 
that played a prominent part in the red 
man’s diet before his white brother 
came along with flour. 


Alaska. T. S. YEIGH. 


Minnesota’s Work in Game Pro- 
tection. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Remembering 
your efforts in the protection of bears, 
I am enclosing you herewith a synopsis 
of our latest legislation in that direc- 
tion; also a leaflet gotten out to boost 
our membership locally, in which at- 
tention to this protection is directed. 

We have already had several convic- 
tions for illegal killing of bears. 

But—sure “the world do move,” and 
tho we may be slow, we are coming 
just the same. 

Tho less than three years old, the 
Minnesota Game Protective League now 
has twenty-one branches thruout the 
state, and has to its great credit the 
enactment into law, of nine out of ten 
of the measures it advocated at the last 





beautifully-marked Washington bob-cat. 


session of the Legislature, among 
which stand prominently the reduced 
bag limit on feathered game; closed 
season on partridge for three years; 
protection of black bears and prohibi- 
tion of the use of steel traps in taking 
the same; protection of lake trout in 
the inland lakes of the state during the 
spawning season; the alien gun law 
which forbids aliens to own or carry 
firearms except under a non-resident 
hunter’s license. 
JAMES A. LAWRIE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Duluth Branch, 
Minnesota Game Protective League. 


Game Notes. 


In a former issue we called attention 
to the efficiency of the Minnesota 
Game and Fish Department in follow- 
ing up and prosecuting game law of- 
fenders. We have before us the offi- 
cial bulletin of this department for Sep- 
tember, from which we learn that dur- 
ing the months of June, July and Au- 
gust, 1917, there were 278 prosecutions, 
from which 259 convictions were se- 
cured, This is a remarkable percentage 
of convictions, During the period men- 
tioned, $4,634.89 in fines were assessed, 
and 170 days in jail sentences were im- 
rosed. 

The following extract is made from 
letter received from A. D. Temple of 
Piedras Negras, Mexico, of Nov. 10, 
1917: “The slaughter of antelope 
seems to have ceased around here after 
about twenty head have been killed with 
shotguns. I dropped a few lines to the 
Commandante about it, calling his at- 
tention to the rarity and value of the 
animals from a sportsman’s and natu- 
ralist’s point of view, and at the same 
time the antelope themselves seem to 
have got wise to the fact that the prai- 
rie around the Laguna del Tigre was a 
poor place to hang out in and apparent- 
ly have abandoned the range. I think 
that they have gone south to the Gal- 
van country some thirty-five miles from 
here, where the country is more broken 
and where automobile sports are more 
apt to break their necks and stall their 
machines than to kill antelopes, in case 
they try running them.” 
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How to Make Cree or Pumpkin- 
Seed Snowshoes. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have no- 
ticed several articles in various sport- 
ing magazines on how to make a'pair 
of snowshoes, but have as yet failed 
to see anything that explains thoroly 
so that a man who has never made a 
pair could use the instructions in said 
articles and successfully make a pair; 
therefore, I will try to explain the 
construction so that said novice will 
have a clear understanding. There 
are various makes or styles of shoes, 























such as the bear-paw, Tahltan, Algon- 
quin, and Cree. The latter I will de- 
scribe, which is very much like the Al- 
gonquin in shape, except that the frame 
of the Algonquin is made of one piece, 
two pieces, being spliced at the toe as 
well as at the heel. As to the kind of 
wood used to.make the frame, almost 
any kind will do, tho rim ash (a kind 





of white ash) is the best on account 
of its light weight, toughness and 
springy qualities. Oak is good, also 
birch; some of the Western Indians 
use red fir, and I have even known of 
cedar to be used, of course making 
the rims larger to stand the strain. 
In making a pair of shoes, different 
sizes, shapes and weighes are neces- 
sary for different men or women, as 
the case may be; but for a man of or- 
dinary build of say 35 ft. 6 in. or over, 
with ordinary legs, a 60-in. shoe is the 
best; and as to width that depends on 











the weight of the person wearing them, 
or the load to be packed, also on the 
climate conditions, as in some cli- 
mates the snow is very loose_and soft, 
requiring a large shoe, while in others 
the snow packs harder where a smaller 
shoe would be more suitable. My 
height is nearly 6 ft. and I weigh 185 
lbs., and I like a 14x60-in. shoe for gen- 





eral use and a smaller pair, 10x50-in., 
for hard snow or for following a trail. 
To make the rims, select a board of 


white ash 1l-in. thick and _ strictly 
straight-grained; then rip into 1-in. 
strips, then plain down to “%-in. 


square; the vertical thickness of rims 
should be % in. from toe to heel, but 
should be tapered down horizontally. 
By referring to Fig. 1, the toe of rims 
should be tapered down from a point at 
A to the toe, being about %-in. thick at 
toe; B is the center or main thong of 
shoe where most of the strain comes 
and should be strongest, %-in. square. 
Then rims should be tapered from a 
point at C back to a point at D, where 
a rivet is put in to hold tails together. 
The rims should be %4-in. thick at this 
point; then widen out to full width 
from there to extreme tail. In plain- 
ing out tails a draw-knife is the best 
to use, and great care should be taken 
to have the grain straight on the out- 
side of rim where it bends, and where 
tapered to have the grain run out on 
the inside of curve; also have the 
grain run out on inside of tail; that 
is, have the grain straight on outside 
of tail, for the continual dragging in 
snow will tear off the grain. 

The measurements for shoe shown in 
drawing is 8 in. from tail to second riv- 
et at D and 20 in. from D to front of 
first cross slat E, and 16 in. between 
the slats E and F, and 16 in. from back 
of front slat to toe of shoe, making 
shoe 60 in. over all, the rims being 62 
in. when straight, 2 in. being taken up 
in the bending. After getting the rims 
the proper shape and thickness get a 
board and saw a square niche in it 1 in. 
wide and drive on at D. This holds 
the tails together in place; then get an- 
other piece of board 1x2 in. and what- 
ever length necessary for center brace 
to widen out rims to desired width by 
placing in between at B, which should 
be the widest point in shoe. Then the 
toe points can be steamed or boiled in 
hot water and bent together as shown 
in drawing. In bending it is not neces- 
sary to steam or boil the rims only for 
ward from B. Fig. 2 will explain how 
to splice the toe by putting in a block 
of wood as shown at G with two 3-16-in. 
holes bored thru for hide to pass thru 
to bind and hold block in place. Wire 
can be used to bind with temporarily. 






















































In making rims a pair should be made 
on the same frame or false work so as 
te have them both exactly the same 
shape; then frame should be thoroly 
dried; then measure off and mortice in 
cross slats as shown at F and E. The 
size of these slats should be 5-16x114 in. 
and of proper length to hold the shoe 
to intended width, especially the front 
one. The rear slat does not make so 
much difference, being just long enough 
to fit snug. The slot for mortices 
should be 3-16-in. deep and 3-16-in. wide, 
and the cross slats should fit tight into 
same. This done, 3-16-in. holes can be 
bored into rims for lanyards, from E 
to D and from F to G. There should 
be two holes bored about every 2 in. 
or so, and they should not be directly 
in line with each other, but at an angle 
so that if rim should split the lanyard 
will not pull out; then holes can be 
bored in cross slats for lanyard; then 
rivets can be put in to hold tail togeth- 
er at D and H; then the toe can be 
spliced permanently with hide and the 
cross slats slipped into place. In bind- 
ing toe together three heavy thongs 
around outside also around inside of 
block G will serve very well, tho it 
cannot be bound too strongly. This 
completes the rims. 

For the filling almost any kind of 
hide will do. Most of the shoes made in 
factories are filled in with cowhide, and 
if of a good quality will wear very 
well. Horsehide is better, tho, but up 
north caribou hide is considered the 
best. For the beginner cowhide will do 
very well. Get one that is not salted 
and not over %-in. thick, soak in water 
a couple of days (if dry) to thoroly 
soften, then flesh by laying over a pole 
about 4 in. thick and take back of 
draw-knife and scrape off all the flesh. 
Then the next thing to do is to take off 
the hair, which can be done by taking 
about a hatful of unslacked lime and 
put in a tub and slack by throwing wa- 
ter on same; then fill up tub with wa- 
ter and stir up well; then put in hide 
and weigh down with rocks and let soak 
for a week or ten days, keeping in a 
warm place, and when the hair can be 
pulled off in handfuls take out and rinse 
well and scrape off the hair the same 
as the flesh. It will be best to use a 
pair of rubber gloves to do this as the 
lime will make the hands very sore. 

Another way to loosen hair is simply 
by throwing hide into a water trough 
in summer time where the sun can get 
at it strong. Still another way is to 
tie hide down in a creek and the ac- 
tion of the running water will loosen 
hair, About a third of a cowhide will 
make a pair of shoes. To cut into 
strips let hide partly dry, then take a 
lace cutter and cut strips twice the 
width needed, for after strips are thoro- 
ly soaked again and woven in and 
pulled tight they will stretch out to 
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about half their original width and 
quite often less. For the main or cen- 
ter filling the strips should be %4-in. 
wide, therefore, it will be necessary to 
cut them %-in. wide. For the end fill- 
ings the strips can be cut narrow. For 
the lanyards the hide should be as 
heavy as possible and yet pull thru the 
3-16-in. holes. To splice the strips the 
regular lace knot can be used as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Now, as to weaving in the filling, 
the only way I can advise the beginner 
to do is to get a shoe for a pattern to 
copy from, for neither I, and possibly 
no other man, can explain on paper 














being 


The rims of shoes in false- work 
bent into shape, 


how it is done. It seems very hard to 
look at, but after a little experience 
it is very easy. Just keep trying. For 
the center or main filling begin with 
the main thong at B; this should be 
about six-ply at least, for most of the 
strain comes on this point. A hole is 
left in shoe at I for toe of moccasin 
being about 3 in. long and 3% in. wide, 
the size of mesh in main filling should 
be about 1 in. from center to center 
of the thongs running parallel. The 
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end fillings can be made with a finer 
mesh. In weaving, the strings should 
be pulled as tight as possible, and when 
they dry they shrink and become very 
hard, making the filling very tight and 
strong. A cowhide shoe can always be 
told by its appearance, for after it has 
been woven in and dried it has the ap- 
pearance of Jap Rose soap; that is, 
you can see thru it; but horse and 
caribou hide retain their color. 

A good system to follow in weaving 
in the filling is to keep going over and 
under, that is, over the nearest and un- 
der the farthest thongs. After weav- 
ing in the filling the novice will see 
where he has made several mistakes, 
which he could remedy in the next 
pair, so just put the whole shoe to soak 
in water for a couple of hours to soft- 
en and take apart and weave over 
again; for making a pair of shoes is 
like most things: You have to make 
two to learn how to make one. In put- 
ting in the protecting re-enforcement 
lacing around the toe hole great care 
should be taken to leave it smooth and 
void of lumps that would tend to make 
the foot sore. This toe hole re-enforce- 
ment should be put in about two days 
after the rest of the filling to give the 
main thong, B, a chance to dry and 
shrink, for if the re-enforcement were 
put in at the same time as the rest of 
the filling the main thong would shrink 
and leave the re-enforcement loose, 
which should be tight after shoe is fin- 
ished and thoroly dried for a couple of 
weeks. A good idea to protect filling 
from moisture is to give it a good coat- 
ing of gum shellac, which will dry in 
a few minutes. Another idea to pre- 
vent snow from sticking to web, espe- 
cially under the foot, is to paint with 
hot mutton or venison tallow. This is 
also good for semi-water-proofing and 
lengthening the life of moccasins. 

Now, as to turning shoes up at the 
toe, that is simply a matter of choice. 
Some men like them turned up, some 
more than others. Personally I like 
them straight. Some men will argue 
that a straight shoe will dive into the 
snow and upset you, causing a man to 
say nasty things, while if they are 
turned up too much the toe will strike 
the knee, especially in deep snow. I 
used a perfectly straight pair all one 
winter and never had any trouble with 
them. I always contend that a bent 
shoe will sink more than a straight 
one, that is, till the toe bears some of 
the weight, making walking harder; 
whereas, with a _ straight shoe the 
whole surface of shoe bears equally on 
the snow at once, which prevents shoe 
from sinking so much. The straight 
shoe is also better for climbing hills, 
as the rims of the toes get a better 
hold on the snow and will not slide 
back so easily. If it is desired to bend 
up the toes it can easily be done by 
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sticking toe in between a couple of hor- 
izontal poles and tie a weight to tail. 
If left to hang this way for a few 
weeks it will turn toes up considerable. 
A shoe should balance at a point about 
C so that when foot is raised the toe 
will raise readily. 

I have examined $8.50 factory-made 
shoes, size 12x60 in., and each shoe 
weighed 2% lbs., where my large ones, 
14x60 in., only weigh 1% lbs. I have 
tried these shoes out this winter (1917- 
18) and find that they are the best I 
have ever used, and I have used a lot 
of them in my time following a trap 
line, averaging ten miles a day for two 
winters. 

Now a few tips about snow-shoeing 
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Thetwo pairs of shoes made by 

sizes 14x60 in. and 10x50 in. 

white ash; filling, 
horsehide 

will come in mighty handy to the be- 
ginner. In the first place, the shoe be- 
ing the proper size and shape, for per- 
son wearing them, and having on prop- 
er footwear, and last, but not least, to 
have them properly tied on, which is 
half the battle, a good walker can walk 
four miles an hour under favorable con- 


ditions. The experienced woodsmen 
never use the leather snowshoe _ har- 
ness advertised in various books as 
they are an abomination and consid- 
ered a joke, or the idea of a novice. 
The best tie is made of %-in. or 1-in. 
lampwick, but you will have to send 


to Canada for it, for in the states it 
comes all chopped up in short pieces. 
The Tahlitan (Tawltan) tie I consider 
the which is shown in Fig. 4. 
of wick 


best, 


This tie requires about 5 ft. 
for 
other 


several 
can be 


shoe, tho there are 
ties. The foot 


each 
good 
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placed on shoe and tie-tied, and the 
foot, by a simple little twist, can be 
slipped in or out without untying the 
tic. 

As to footwear, nothing but mocca- 
sins should ever be worn, first putting 
on two heavy pair lumbermen’s wool- 
en sox and a foot bandage made from 
a piece of an old mackinaw or a heavy 
woolen blanket. It should be cut about 
3 in. wider than the foot on each side 
and 3 in. longer, the foot to be placed 
on bandage with heel even with end 
and the sides folded up over foot and 
then the toe folded back over toe and 
thus shoved into moccasin, letting the 
heel take care of itself. The bandage 
will give as much comfort as the heav- 
iest pair of sox, and the folded back 
portion over the toe will prevent toe 
from getting sore from the chafing of 
the snowshoe strings across the toe. 

Montana. A. A. THOMAS. 





‘*Records of Big Game.’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—No doubt most 
of the readers of Outdoor Life have 
heard of the book, Rowland Ward’s 
“Records of Big Game,’’ but I doubt 
whether very many of you have read it 
or even seen it. The largest book con- 
cern in the Northwest does not carry it 
in stock, and I doubt whether it is car- 
ried by bookstores in the United States 
at all, excepting possibly a few in the 
largest Eastern cities. It will surely be 
good news to Seattle sportsmen to 
know that there is a copy of the latest 
edition (seventh) in the Seattle Public 
Library. It is bound in light-colored 
cloth, is two inches thick, 7% inches 
wide and 914 inches high; contains 532 
pages. I don’t remember exactly what 
the price figures, including the duty, but 
it is high enough to jar you. Ask Out- 
door Life—they list it. [$8.13, includ- 
ing duty from England.—Editor. ] 

About seven-eighths of the book is 
devoted to photographs, brief descrip- 
tions and horn-measurements of horned 
animals. The balance is devoted to 
measurements of the tiger, hippo, rhi- 
noceros, lion, elephant, etc. 

Underneath the illustration of each 
animal is a brief description of it, usu- 
ally including its shoulder height and 
weight and naming the territory in 
which it is found. Then follow the 
horn-measurements, which mention all 
the way from five to fifty animals, giv- 
ing the longest horn of each, as follows: 
“Length on outside curve,” “length in 
straight line,” “circumference,” ‘‘tip to 
tip.” Then “locality found” and “owner.” 
All the animals that you read about in 
your kid-hood days are there—the bles- 
bok, the gnus, the steinbok, the spring- 
buck, the gazelles, the kudu, all the 
animals, and “everybody 

A. E. SNYDER. 


American 
else.” 
Wash. 






‘‘Do Bullets Kill Trees?’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read 
with much interest, in the November 
Outdoor Life, the article under the cap- 
tion, “Do Bullets Kill Trees?” by 
Chauncey Thomas, and beg to submit 
the following: 

In October, 1915, I bought a 6-power 
Malcolm telescope sight for my model 
27 Marlin repeater, .25 rim fire. As | 
had long wanted this gun equipped with 
a silencer, and not having any good 
gunsmith handy, I sent the gun, ’scope, 
and all, to the Maxim Silencer Company 
where the fitting of both the ’scope and 
silencer was attended to. When the 
gun came back, I took it to the woods 
to adjust the sight, firing about thirty- 
five shots into the target tacked on a 
wild cherry tree, at ranges from 50 to 
100 yards. 

In November of the same year, the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Company sent 
me one of their .25-caliber high power 
repeaters to try out, and from it I fired 
twenty-five shots, using full metal-cased 
bullets, into an elm at ranges not ex- 
ceeding 100 yards. 

Later, in February, 1916, a _ friend 
brought over his .25-21 Stevens to get 
the sights adjusted, and all told we fired 
about forty shots into the same wild 
cherry tree at from 50 to 100 yards’ 
range. 

This morning, November 20th, I vis- 
ited these trees for the purpose of as- 
certaining, if possible, the effect the 
bullets had had on them. The elm is 
fifty-two inches in circumference, and 
at the point where the bullets entered, 
the bark is split open for a distance of 
ten or twelve inches, and the body of 
the tree thus exposed is rather spongy 
and shows signs of decay. The wild 
cherry tree is sixty-two inches in cir- 
cumference, and where the bullets en- 
tered a gummy substance is oozing out 
and the bark is split in several places. 

While these trees looked healthy this 
summer and were fully leaved, they are 
no doubt on the decline, the wild cher- 
ry, judging from external appearance, 
being in much the worse condition of 
the two. Whether or not this is be- 
cause the soft lead bullets have a more 
poisonous effect on tree tissue than 
those with a mental case, or whether 
the wild cherry is more easily injured 
than the elm, I do not know. 

If, however, my observation of these 
trees forms anything like a safe basis 
from which to form an opinion, I would 
say that firing into trees has a very 
deleterious effect on them, and it is 
my belief, and have also heard it stated, 
that firing into a fruit tree even with 
a .22-caliber arm, will very seriously 
injure if not kill it. 

Ohio. WILLIS O. C. ELLIS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Novem- 
ber number of Outdoor Life is an ar- 




















ticle by Chauncey Thomas, “Do Bullets 
Kill Trees?” I am not much of a 
writer, but will endeavor to give my ex- 
perience on the subject. 

About twenty years ago, the man 
with whom I lived purchased at a sale 
a .o6-caliber Colt, cap-and-ball revolver, 
the kind you load with powder and 
round ball, the rod being located on un- 
der side of barrel, and, being anxious 
to know what it would do, loaded it up 
and proceeded to find a range for the 
purpose. A large pine tree stood in a 
field just across the road from the 
house and at the foot of a hill which 
he considered good enough for a target. 
The first shot went wild, kicking up the 
dust on the side of the hill, but the next 
one hit a dead center, the bullet burying 
itself in the tree. The depth I do not 
remember, but I do know that the tree 
died and was cut down the following or 
second year. 

We often jokingly told the man he 
killed the tree. Whether it was the 
center shot, the effect of the sap on 
the lead bullet, or just a coincident I 
do not know, but the tree died. 

Pa. CHAS. W. SENSEMAN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to 
Mr. Chauncey Thomas in your Novem- 
ber issue I wish to say, most emphati- 
cally, that his friend the orchard man 
has not gotten the wrong idea, but that 
a gunshot wound will kill a fruit tree. 
I am a fruitgrower and speak from my 
own experience and the experience of 
several of my neighbors. 

Some time last winer I had an eight- 
year-old peach tree shot. Early in the 
summer I noticed that the leaves and 
green shoots were withering, so started 
to examine the tree. I found six 
wounds in trunk and larger limbs, from 
each of which I dug a No. 5 shot. The 
tree died quickly, showing every sign 
of poisoning. When I pulled this tree 
I examined it very carefully, from the 
roots to the twigs, but could find noth- 
ing wrong except the shot wounds. 

Two years ago a neighbor, Mr. John 
Whitney, whose place adjoins mine, 
had four five-year-old trees shot by a 
party of hunters—who, by the way, shot 
nine times before they succeeded in 
crippling one rabbit. Each one of these 
trees died and had to be pulled the fol- 
lowing summer. All four were other- 
wise healthy. If anyone still doubts I 
am satisfied I can furnish the names of 
other orchard men who will be only too 
glad to tell of their experiences. 

You may think from what follows 
that I am prejudiced, but I am not, for 
there is no one who likes to hunt bet- 
ter than I do, altho I must say I have 
absolutely no sympathy for the care- 
less pot hunters who flock here from 
Cleveland and Toledo. They come in 
droves of from four up—with as many 
dogs as men—and imagine they are at 
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liberty to go any place or shoot any- 
thing they see. Early in the season one 
of these parties completely wiped out 
a covey of quail I had on my place. 
Thanksgiving Day four of them, with 
dogs, came on my place and were ac- 
tually shooting in my yard, not more 
than fifty feet from the house, when I 
discovered them. I asked them in a 
gentlemanly way to get off, when they 
became insulting. Remember I had 
never seen either of them before and 
had given no one, except my neighbors, 
permission to hunt over my place. 
Anyone I know to be careful can hunt 
over my place and, if I have time, I will 
go with him, but we orchardists have a 
genuine grievance against the careless 
trespasser. R. L. WHISLER. 
Ohio. 


A Sportsman’s Book and Gun 
Case. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you a picture of my gun cabinet and 
bookcase. It is my own handiwork. 
The cabinet stands eighty-five inches 

























A home-made cabinet. 


high, is forty-one inches wide and fif- 
teen inches deep and is built of quarter- 
ed oak and plate glass doors. The gun 
section is fifteen by fifteen by fifty 
inches and has room for four guns. The 


material cost me over $45 and two 
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months labor, and I figure the value at 
$150. 

The drop leaf is for loading ammuni- 
tion, or for writing. The little cabinet 
shown in the desk section is separate 
and can be taken out. The key escutch- 
eons are miniature patterns of my 
Luger and are made of sheet brass. 

Aside from many valuable books on 
hunting, fishing, etc., in this cabinet, I 
have the first twenty-two volumes of 
Recreation, twelve volumes National 
Sportsmen, nine volumes Western Field, 
ten volumes Outer’s Book, sixteen vol- 
umes Sports Afield, four volumes Field 
and Stream, three volumes Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper, twelve volumes Shoot- 
ing and Fishing, and twenty-four vol- 
umes Outdoor Life. All these are nice- 
ly bound. My library numbers close to 
450 volumes, of which the greater part 
are on big game hunting, exploration 
and travel. PERCY J. BOWKER. 
Mass, 


Sheep-Killing Dogs. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Novem- 
ber Outdoor Life I saw that “W. C. C.,” 
in answer to my article on the sheep 
killing dog in the East, takes’ the 
stand that sheep owners and legislat- 
ors wish to exterminate the dog. My 
article was written for information only 
and to deny that legislators passed 
laws on cur dogs for spite. I can get 
the names of the men (farmers) who 
appeared in Albany and helped compel 
the law to be drafted. He also said 
that certain laws would make it im- 
possible for a poor man to keep a dog. 
I do not know about the West, but in 
the East a poor man does not keep a 
dog, but may own a dozen; the general 
public keeps the dog, as he feeds any- 
where and everywhere. I also said in 
my article that I knew conditions in 
the East. It is easy to see why 
dogs from town do so little dam- 
age in the West as the towns 
are so far apart and sheep are 
long distances from town. I 
knew a man who herded sheep in Colo- 
rado several years ago, and he said he 
was seventy-five miles from town. In 
the East towns and villages are near to- 
gether, and near farms, a dog may be 
seen in two towns in same day. 

I once worked for a man who had @ 
dog which would be gone a week at a 
time and did not come at night to see 
if it was time to be tied up. I will ad- 
mit that the taxes are high, and im 
many cases are several times the value 
of the dog. I say that a dog cannot be 
a pet or a companion for children if 
roaming thru the country. 

Another condition in the East is that 
owners of livestock (except dogs) must 
keep them on their own premises, or 
accompanied by drovers if on highway. 
I understand that in the Southern 
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states and some parts of the West 
stock is not confined, but owners of 
gardens or other crops must fence 
against animals for their own protec- 
tion. If a dog never killed, maimed or 
worried a sheep, he should be treated 
as other stock. 

It has been proved by scientific men 
that dogs carry the parasites which 
live on sheep, also that they carry hog 
cholera and are a great menace to peo- 
ple because of rabies. It is said by 
good authority that poisonous snakes 
have caused only about eighty lives in 
the United States, still no one wants a 
law proctecting them or timber wolves. 
In the article by “W. C. C.” he says that 
I and various legislators have over- 
looked the method of tying up the dog 
at night and liberating him in the morn- 
ing. For myself I say that I don’t be- 
lieve a dog that runs loose in the day 
will be on hand to be tied up, as I have 
known of several that were not, and 
unless they are better gentlemen and 
scholars than men they will not be able 
to read the law and would not keep it 
if they could. 

In reference to the night tying I will 
quote from the Argricultural report for 
1863: “Ohio—The latest law was 
passed by the General Assembly in 
1868, declaring it unlawful for any dog 
to run at large off the premises of the 
owner in night season, between the 
hours of 7 o’clock in the evening and 6 
in the morning, unless accompanied by 
the owner or person harboring the ani- 
mal; and the owner is required to keep 
the dog upon his premises between 
these hours.” It is of so negative and 
incomplete a character as to be practi- 
cally worthless. The only real protec- 
tion of an Ohio flock is a well loaded 
shotgun in the hands of owner. The 
Maine law of 1862, gives more rights 
and protection to worthless dogs than 
to man, viz: Any person finding a dog 
strolling out of his owners premises, 
may, within forty-eight hours, make 
oath before a magistrate that he sus- 
pects such dog to be dangerous, and 
notify the owner by giving him a copy 
of the oath; and if the dog shall be 
found again at large, he may be lawful- 
ly killed (joker), and if he shall there- 
after wound a person or kill a domestic 
animal, the owner shall be liable to 
treble damages and costs. (Some dog 
for a dead one.—H. R.) 

The law is mainly inoperative, as 
might be expected if it was not so in- 
tended. If a man is assaulted by a hu- 
man assailant he may kill such assail- 
ant under the common law, but if he 
shall be attacked by a dog, he may not 
kill the brute, but may, after binding up 
his wounds and taking oath that they 
exist, cool his blood for forty-eight 
hours in waiting for legal opportunity 
to lie in wait for the ruffianly animal, 
after his owner has been advised offi- 
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cially of the propriety of tying him up. 
Instead of protection to sheep, this 
looks like protection to sheep-killing 
dogs. Again, in same report I find: “It 
is common for whiners over the dog tax 
to ask why the community should not 
be taxed for the ravages of the weevil, 
the fly, mice, etc.” These absurd sug- 
gestions are acknowledgments of the 
rightful outlawry of dogs. If these pests 
should be taken up by man, petted 
propagated to prey upon the commun- 
ity, not only would the propagators be 
liable for damages, but they would de- 
serve and possibly be assigned to the 
penitentiary. 

It is common to hear laudations of the 
local laws requiring cattle and other 
farm stock to be restricted to owners’ 
premises, and, from the same lips, con- 
demnation of the law which requires 
the same thing of an active animal of 
carnivorous habits and _ blood-thirsty 
temperament, which does its mischief 
in secrecy and darkness, removes the 
marks of blood with cunning care, and 
reaches home by a circuitous route to 
greet the family at dawn of day with a 
look of innocence and a wag of the tail, 
unconscious even of the existence of 
wrong-doing. 

Other notes: A dog in New Jersey— 
a mad dog—bit and caused the death 
of $1,600 worth of cattle, exclusive of 
sheep. An editor of an agricultural 
paper, limping from dogs’ bites in early 
youth, after losing twenty-seven sheep 
of his first flock, shot a dog feeding 
on the carcasses of twelve lambs and 
was fined therefor the price of six sheep 
for shooting the dog. Again, if more 
than 200,000 sheep have been killed in 
Ohio in five years, more than 2,000,000 
have been destroyed in the country, de- 
priving manufacturing industries of 6,- 
000,000 pounds of wood by actual loss, 
and of untold quantities by discourag- 
ing production. Massachusetts had 
378,226 sheep in 1840, 188,651 in 1850, 
145,215 in 1855, and 113,111 in 1860, 
and 100,000 dogs. 

In twenty-two counties in Ohio a de- 
crease of more than 300,000 sheep, in 
consequence of the ravages of dogs be- 
tween 1846 and 1856. Such items as this 
from the Springfield Republican are con- 
stantly exhibited in Ohio papers: ‘‘Twen- 
ty-five superior sheep belonging to E. B. 
Cassidy were killed by dogs a few nights 
ago.” Iowa paper: “John Scott of 
Story county, a few weeks since, had 
116 head of sheep killed by a gang of 
six or eight dogs in one night. We are 
informed by a gentleman who saw the 
sheep the morning after they were 
killed that they were worth $8 each, a 
loss of $928. Since this loss Mr. Scott 
has met with another, tho not so great.” 

Again, let the dog rations be com- 
puted at less than a cent per meal, and 
call the general average thruout the 
land $10 per year; then the keeping of 





3,000,000 dogs of loyal states would be 
$30,000,000. Let every man keep a dog, 
a dog and a half or two dogs if he 
wishes, but keep them; not turn them 
loose on the public. New York state 
has 300,000 dogs outside New York City. 
You can readily see that the good old 
days had their troubles in time of Civil 
war as well as at the present. I would 
collect material enough against the law- 
less dog (not the dog at home) to keep 
me writing until Salt Lake freezes, but 
my time is valuable even if I am only 
a farmer, as we have only twenty-four 
hours in a day where I live, and I sleep 
some besides. 

If anyone, a cur dog owner or other, 
wishes to get facts on sheep-killing 
dogs get a copy of the Department of 
Agriculture Report for 1863 and Bulle- 
tin 652, “The Sheep-Killing Dog,” from 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, HERBERT P. ROBINSON. 

New York. 





To Keep the Hunting Boot From 
Slipping. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In days before 
race track gambling was taboo the son 
of a prosperous merchant, who lived in 
a small town, tried to break the book- 
makers at a racetrack. When it finally 
dawned upon the young man that he 
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Fig. 1—Perspective of hunting shoe 
worn by shooter, with disc screw calk 
in sole to prevent slipping in stride. 


really possessed more optimism than 
discretion he felt that father would help 
him out, so he wired father: 

“Send me something to go home on.” 

Father forwarded by express one pair 
of his best thick-soled bals. 

It is an open secret that when Nature 
doled out members for locomotion to 
the animals man drew two legs to walk 
with and two feet to carry him. His 
brain built the locomotive, the automo 
bile, the bi-plane and the every-ready 
bike to accelerate his speed, but despite 














these attributes walking is still regard- 
ed as man’s safest and surest means of 
getting about. He moves best on his 
feet and he fights best on his feet, bat- 
tleships and tanks to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The armies that have 
conquered the world marched on foot, 
and so the foot-soldier is the fighter 
who will eventually decide the greatest 
of all world wars. 

Armies of untrained Americans are 
today being rounded into shape at 
training camps North, South, East and 
West, to face the legions of Kaiser Bill, 
whose clanking goose step in the 
streets of Berlin is reported to have 
given Bill dreams of world domination. 
The boots of Bill’s legions were hob- 
nailed for some purpose or other—very 
possibly to clank on the cobblestones— 
but worn in snow on a cold day a pound 
or two of iron in the soles is enough 
to give any warrior cold feet. 

Hobs, however, have their uses, as 
any golfer will testify. They keep the 
feet from slipping, and every time the 
foot slips, some energy is lost. It would 
take an expert to correctly estimate the 
energy an army would waste in a day 
of hiking in slick-soled shoes over dry 
grass and leaves or across a sandy 
waste, but figures are not necessary to 
convince the average man who takes an 
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Fig, 2.—Idea of rubber cleat for bot- 
tom of shoe which will give hiker three 
Srips on terra firma instead of two, the 
natural purchase. Munson last. 


outing now and then—or even a “con- 
stitutional’’—that a sole glazed by grass 
ntil it is so slick he can skate with it, 
ill tire him sooner than shoes he can 
rip the ground with. Try it and see. 

football shoe is any shakes of a 
soe without its hard leather cleats, and 
what Ty Cobb would dare to make the 
initial oyster on a bunt to the mounds- 
man, without well-sharpened spikes? 

\ veteran sportsman of my acquaint- 
ance, after trying a pair of standard 
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baseball “plates” for hunting purposes, 
found the spikes too long and had them 
worked down on an emery wheel to a 
quarter of an inch and decided they 
gave satisfaction in the dry grass for a 
season of prairie chicken shooting. 
Three thin leather buttons on each sole 
placed like football players wear them, 
were tried out by me and cured slip- 
ping, but after a day of going, a pair of 
smooth soles were more comfortable for 
walking as the buttons chafed a bit thru 
the soles of the hunting shoes. These 
buttons were recommended to the vet- 
eran, but he had managed a baseball 
team that summer and went me one bet- 
ter with the plates. After various ex- 
periments we finally agreed that one 
heavy disc calk screwed into the sole 
two and one-half inches or so from tip 
end of it and just forward of the ball 
of the foot was best—all things consid- 
ered—and reduces slipping to a degree. 
More than a dozen out-of-doors devotees 
around here are now using these calks 
but the arrangement can be improved 
upon. There is still some slipping. It 
strikes me that a piece of tough, resil- 
ient rubber such as the newer shoe 
heels are made of, shaped as indicated 
by the accompanying rough sketch and 
fashioned to fix on with clinch nails, 
cleat to be not more than a quarter of 
an inch thick, two and one-half or three 
inches long and one-half inch wide, 
would more nearly approach the perfect 
foot fulcrum. 
placed at any distance from the end of 
shoe to suit the comfort of the man who 
wears them. K. D. WILBANKS. 
Illinois, 





The Unusual in Nature. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Nature is full 
of the unusual to those who will but 
look for it. Human beings are pleased 
to call the animals of the forest, ‘‘wild 
animals,” when as a matter of fact the 
reason most of them are wild, is be- 
cause human beings have made them 
so. Animals which have not been stead- 
ily persecuted by hunters become ex- 
ceptionally tame. Bears, elk, deer, an- 
telopes and mountain goats, in fact, 
nearly all wild animals, lose fear of 
man when left unmolested. Even the 
moose and grizzly bear may be seen 
and observed at reasonably close range. 

Our national parks are excellent ex- 
amples of this, for here we may find 
practically all the wild animals of the 
region absolutely tame and unafraid of 
human beings. 

During motherhood, both in tame and 
wild animals, we frequently meet with 
curious blendings of affection. Not 
very long ago an Irish setter lost, by 
accident, her entire litter of puppies. It 
also happened on this same day, that 
in strolling thru the woodlands, we 
found a little baby fawn. We stooped 
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over the daintily marked little creature 
and petted and made of it so that when 
we started to go away it leaped to its 
feet, rubbing against our legs just like 
an affectionate cat or dog. It followed 
us home, and upon arriving there one 
of those occurrences came to pass 
which show the affection of animals 
during motherhood. 

Upon bringing the fawn into the pres- 
ence of the setter, the deer started in 
nosing over the dog. The latter, heavy 
in milk from the loss of her puppies, 
rolled over and freely allowed the fawn 
to nurse. Then they lay down side by 
side, while the dog licked the fawn over 
carefully, and snuggling up closely, they 
went to sleep. The dog successfully 
raised the fawn until it could browse 
and care for itself. The photograph 





Irish setter nursing a fawn 


shows plainly the baby deer taking its 
meal from its strange foster mother. 
This dog watched carefully over its lit- 
tle charge and several times saved it 
from either being killed or injured by 
other dogs. 

Another strange story which comes to 
us from outside sources, touches on this 
same point. As usual, the family cat 
presented the already overburdened 
household with its quarterly sextette of 
kittens. This was happening so fre- 
quently as to have really become a 
habit. They were in the course of time 
taken to the river bank and tossed in, 
which had also become a habit. But on 
this fateful day, on the way home, the 
neighbor discovered a squirrel’s nest. 
He climbed the tree, pocketed the 
whole litter of little blind squirrels, and 
took them home for pets. Arriving and 
finding the cat asleep in her box, the 
brilliant idea struck him to replace the 
kittens with the little squirrels. Tabby 
made no objection to the arrangement, 
but accepted the offering with interest. 
The illustration shows the very unusual 
act of a cat nursing a litter of squirrels. 

Another morning in early spring 
while climbing Chuckanut Mountain in 
the state of Washington, with a chum 
of mine, we were given an unusual sur- 
prise and made a rare find. We had 
been moving silently thru the dense 
forest and had gradually worked up into 
the snow line. 

Here we stopped and as the afternoon 
was growing late and it was nearing the 
time to return, we broke the rule of be- 
ing silent and called to one another and 
stopped to talk. We decided that we 
still had time to go a short distance 
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farther, and did so. On our return im- 
agine our surprise to find a black bear’s 
track crossing our own. 

Every indication showed that the 
bear was “beating it” for all she was 
worth. Following her trail for half an 
hour we saw she was headed for some 
unknown and distant region and was us- 
ing every energy to get there in the 
least possible time, so we decided to 
back-track her. We did so and found 
that she had denned up under a big 
cedar root quite close to the spot where 
we had stopped and talked and called 
to one another. Our voices had unques- 
tionably reached her in the den, and as 
soon as we moved on she made a dash 


for safety. We crawled down into the 
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very ordinary question. My answer to 
that would be, to anyone who would 
ask such a question, “If you have any- 
thing else to do, Don’t.” 

Does the young duck ask its mother, 
“Does it pay to swim?” The first pud- 
dle he comes to he just tumbles in. The 
natural born trapper, the one who real- 
ly gets the thrills, would say, “Can I 
go?” In my own case, if business in- 
terferes with trapping, I cut out busi- 
ness. 

In few cases does trapping pay the 
wages an energetic man can draw now- 
adays. So if you don’t feel the “urge” 
that sends a man into the silent places, 
better stay with steam heat and board- 
ing house chuck, and $18 per. For, be- 





Squirrels are cheerfully fed by Mother Cat. 


den and found three little black bear 
cubs not much larger than squirrels. 
They were in a dry nest of dead leaves 
and squalled unmercifully upon being 
removed. We took them to camp and 
kept them alive on condensed milk un- 
til we could get out to civilization 
where we could get cow’s milk. Their 
eyes were not yet opened, but did so 
in time, and the bears grew and thrived 
until we tired of the care of them and 
disposed of them to other parties. 

Now, the question brought up by this 
instance of a bear deserting her cubs, 
is this: How many bears become 
frightened in a season and thus desert 
their offspring to deliberate starvation? 
Out of curiosity we twice revisited the 
deserted den, thinking the mother 
might have returned to her cubs, but 
the snow bore us no such message; 
there were no imprints to tell a new 
story, only that first wild flight to safe- 
ty. This bear, so we figured it out, 
heard us and deliberately deserted the 
district. We are told that bears fight 
desperately for their young. Here, at 
least, was one that did not, and if she 
remained close by in the woods she 
could easily have heard the squalling of 
her cubs, also intermittently thru the 
night as they kept it up. 

Wash. H. L. DILLAWAY. 


Trapping Luck. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We often see 
the query, “Will it pay to trap?” A 


lieve me, the trap line leads to no pink 
teas. Some days are fine; again it 
rains, or as you stick a foot out from un- 
der the covers you are apt to jab it 
into something that feels like snow. 
Those are the times to hit the trail 
early as your traps will be at work. 

I like to read the coyote stories best, 
for that means the great open-hearted 
West, bringing back memories of won- 
derful nights far out on the prairies. 
All day the gentle fox trot of a “pinto,” 
—nights of dreamless sleep. Miles 
away the midnight “Limited” shrieks 
past some little siding, and as the 
echoes bound over the low hills, they 
are caught up by one band of coyotes 
after another, screaming defiance at 
the man-made thing—in every direction 
these relics of the wild. 

Call him coward, scavenger, devil or 
What you will, my hat is off to the coy- 
ote. Outside of European politics, he 
knows all that a human does and the 
prairie and hill is an open book to him. 
If when reading a page of print we find 
a word put together wrongly, it catches 
our eye right then and there, and we 
wonder. The coyote, as he comes down 
the trail, notices a little place where 
the ground has been recently disturbed, 
and he also wonders. Warily circling, 
he comes closer, sometimes with feath- 
erweight paw, uncovering what is hid- 
den, and the next day some trapper 
wonders, How can I set to catch him? 

Well do I remember my amateur 





methods—many sleepless nights plan 
ning to outwit him, catching one once 
in awhile, but generally finding an un- 
covered trap, or circling tracks where 
they went round. But at last I stum 
bled onto a method that works for me 
Some seem to think that the scent of 
iron scares them off, but I have seen 
chunks of iron lying in the trail, that 
had been there some time and their 
tracks were right against it. A stick 
of wood, bone or anything buried like 
a trap is would have the same effect. 

Last winter while trapping for the 
cattlemen in the Southwest, I set a 
string of traps one day, and as I ran 
short of fastenings for some of them, | 
covered them up with thin, flat rocks, 
intending to fasten them later. Well, 
in the meantime it snowed about one 
and one-half inches, soft and even, and 
so help me Kaiser Bill, a coyote came 
by and went down thru that snow and 
dirt covering and laid bare one of the 
springs that the rock did not entirely 
cover. Some coyote, that, 

Am just beginning now to set. Last 
Saturday, Nov. 3, I made one set and 
the next day another. An onery old 
skunk kept digging around set No. 1, 
trying to discover what I had hidden. 
Finally he got the tension out from un- 
der the pan, and found out, sure 
enough, what was buried there. 

Then some man _ horseback rode 
thru the other set. But I fixed them 
all back again and Tuesday I had a pair 
of wolves, and today (Thursday) set No. 
2 held a wolf almost as big as a year- 
ling calf. So if the weather stays open 
I expect good success. 

Kansas. WM. J. McPHERSON. 





Shotgun Owners’ Defense Associa- 
tion. 


What are you doing with your shot- 
gun? Letting it lie idle around the 
house. How about using it? In the 
present time of strife you should be 
more familiar with your shotgun than 
ever before. 

That this is an important subject, 
cannot be denied. It is so important 
that men like John Philip Sousa, the 
famous band master and crack trap- 
shooter, are organizing or promoting 4 
new patriotic organization which is 
known as the National Association of 
Shotgun Owners. Thousands of shot- 
gun owners have already joined. The 
object of the association is to culti- 
vate the familiarity with arms, in sport 
and for the protection of the home, by 
a civilian organization for first aid ‘90 
the public authorities in case of sud- 
den riot or invasion. 

Enrollment may be made thru R. & 
Hurst, national secretary, at 17 East 
Eleventh street, New York City. 
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Pistol Improvements. 
, PART II. 


Chauncey Thomas. 


We will now glance at pistol cart- 
ridges, and here we find almost noth- 
ing but tombstones. Of all the ancient, 
pack-number, out-of-date relics I know 
of in the gun world, the pistol cart- 
ridges of today are the most venerable. 
Hardly a cartridge for a one-hand arm 
is loaded for pistol needs except the 
automatic loads. Even the .22 L. R. is 
not loaded for pistol uses; it is loaded 
for the longer barrel of the rifle. The 
38 S. & W. Special cartridge is load- 
ed for some one length of barrel and 
weight of gun, perhaps, but they do 
not tell us on the box or anywhere 
else what gun to use with that cart- 
ridge. “Good for any gun bored to take 
it’ is about all the satisfaction one 
can get. 

Now a cartridge is more than mere 
caliber, or chamber shape. A 4-inch 
barrel needs one loading, the 6-inch 
barrel another load, and the 8 and 10- 
inch barrels still other loads. A cure- 
all cartridge is far from what the 
same cartridge can be if loaded for 
a gun of a certain length and weight. 
Generally speaking, the heavy bullets 
and low powder charges go with the 
short barrels, and the fast, light bul- 
lets go with the long barrels. Also, 
I doubt if any hand-gun will shoot well 
that uses over 5 to 6 grains of bullet 
for every ounce of gun. Thus, as with 
the .88 Special, we have 160-grain bul- 
let out of a 32-ounce gun, or with the 
44 Russian a 246-grain bullet out of 
a 42-ounce gun. And the smaller pro- 
portion—5 grains to 1 ounce—in the .38 
Special gives the more accuracy. 

In revolvers, when we get over 5 
grains in bullet to 1 ounce of gun we 
get excessive recoil, which gives too 
much flip, causes flinching, and re- 
duces speed of fire and ruins accuracy, 
but automatics will stand a higher pro- 
portion, 

Now, the vital part of any gun is the 
bullet itself. And where is there a bul- 

designed especially for the revol- 
ver? They are all little rifle bullets, 
made apparently for the continuous 
rrel, without a thought given to the 
break between the cylinder and the re- 





volver 
point, as I said before, is the bad place 


barrel. And right at that 


in revolver accuracy. We can _ prob- 
ably correct it to a large extent, how- 
ever, not in the gun itself, perhaps, but 
in the bullet. I think that a hard bul- 
let will shoot better out of any revol- 
ver than a soft bullet, because it is de- 
formed less at the base by the gases 
when the base of the bullet passes that 
open space between the barrel and the 
cylinder, and hollow base bullets are 
deformed the most, like the _ .45-250 
Colt. We are very particular about the 
muzzle of our revolver and about the 
base of the bullet before we put it in 
the shell, but how about it when the 
base passes the opening between the 
barrel and the cylinders. I have no- 
ticed that the metal base bullets in 
the .38-40 and the .44-40 shoot better 
out of the same guns than do the soft 
lead bullets, and the deforming of the 
base at the cylinder end is the reason, 
I believe. I may be mistaken, but so 
it seems to me. If I am wrong I will 
gladly be corrected, and I think the 
subject would be of interest to every 
other six-gun lover in the country. Yet 
the S. & W. people refuse, I under- 
stand, to guarantee their revolvers if 
metallic case bullets are shot in them. 

But a hard bullet that fits tight, as 
all bullets must, gives more recoil, 
hence less accuracy. Can this be over- 
come in the way cannon bullets are 
made, a hard bullet with a soft rim 
for the riflings? I think so. Have the 
bullet hard; the harder the better; but 
with a soft nose if one wishes it, and 
just to fit the lands of the barrel, then 
with the soft load or copper rim to take 
the rifling as with the steel shells of 
the big cannon. Then that opening at 
cylinder end will not deform the base 
of said hard bullet, and other things be- 
ing equal, we will probably get more 
accuracy than at present with the same 
gun and the soft bullet with its de- 
formed base. 

There is another improvement, im- 
possible as a revolver cylinder is held 
today, that would perhaps increase 
accuracy, and that is rifling the cham- 
bers so that the bullet begins to re- 
volve the instant it begins to move out 
of the cylinder. We know from the 
use of rifles with the lands worn out 











ahead of the chamber, and also from 
supplementary chambers for sub-loads, 
that if a bullet takes the lands on a 
jump, after going thru a space of 
smooth bore barrel, that the accuracy 
is far less than if the lands begin with 
the chamber. 

The increased twist system might 
overcome this drawback somewhat, or 
else fasten our cylinder more securely 
and rifle the ends of the chambers. But 
this very rifling of the chambers 
would tend to revolve the chamber, and 
that gives a push to the chamber to 
one side, and if the gun is loosely 
enough constructed to be _ practical, 
especially when fouled, then we only 
increase our cylinder troubles. But to- 
day we do neither; we let the bullet 
jump over a bare space to the riflings, 
then begin to rifle the barrel just 
where the bullet enters the barrel. 
The effect is both a jump of the bul- 
let to the lands and a revolving of the 
cylinder, or a strain to revolve it, 
which gives the bad side push just the 
same. 

Today our revolver bullets are re- 
volving, or else stripping, when part 
way in the barrel and part way out 
of the cylinder. Thus we are losing 
both bets and gaining nothing. Either 
rifle the chambers or do not rifle the 
barrel the first bullet-length into the 
barrel from the rear. I have never had 
the money to use on experiments, but 
the first one I would try would be to 
have the lands cut from the first half 
inch in the rear of a revolver barrel, 
and then test the gun for at least 100 
shots as compared to 100 shots that 
had been fired from the same gun be- 
fore the lands were so removed. Ma- 
chine rest shooting, of course, and all 
conditions, including gun, exactly the 
same except the removal of the lands 
for the first half inch of barrel. 

The single action Colt is the only 
revolver that has strong enough cylin- 
der fastening to stand a rifled cham- 
ber, I fancy. Even then a little tinker- 
ing by a first-class gunsmith with the 
cylinder stop might be well. But the 
fact remains that one of two things is 
sure, either that all this has been done 
at the factories and the results kept 
from the shooter, either good or bad, 
or else there is an improvement pos- 
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sible in several directions with even 
our present revolver, both in the gun 
itself and in the cartridges. Dr. Mann 
could have done wonders with the re- 
volver, but one man’s time is limited, 
and all thanks to him for the inval- 
uable services he did to all men who 
shoot a bullet from a grooved barrel. 

In ending, here is another point I 
forgot in its proper place. The saw- 
handle is a gain in accuracy on a gun 
with light recoil, but is a drawback 
with a heavy recoil. Hence I favor the 
sawhandle on the .38s and smaller, but 
the old Colt handle on all heavy guns, 
except automatics, where functioning 
reduces recoil, as in the .45 Colt auto- 
matic. That is my main objection to 
the 1908 S. & W.—that sawhandle and 
bull recoil. The New Service Colt .45 
cut both my hand and McCutchen’s, 
each with just one cylinder full, and 
we can shoot the single action gun in- 
definitely as far as hand hurts are con- 
cerned. 

And all one-hand guns should be so 
handled that one can grip them high, 
so that the barrel and the arm are in 
as near a straight line as_ possible. 
One cannot do this with any automatic 
made, of course, hence cannot aim 
them as straight as he could otherwise. 
I consider the 38 S. & W. and Colt— 
Colt preferred for most hands—and the 
single action army Colt, the only two 
good handles made, with the old .44 
Russian §. & W. fair, and all other 
handles on cartridge guns more or 
less bad, and none of them perfect, be- 
cause they either cut and jar the hand 
—which after a few shots makes trem- 
bling of the hand—or else one cannot 
grip any of them well in line with the 
barrel. 

The old curved handles of the duel- 
ling pistols are the best handles ever 
designed for accuracy; they just bend 
down from the line of the barrel, and 
do not turn a corner, as do most of 
our handles of today. And except the 
single action Colt—and to some extent 
the automatic Colt—none of the 
handles rest enough on the _ second 
finger of the hand. One thus uncon- 
sciously, and beginners’ especially, 
partly hold up the muzzle with the 
trigger finger, and when the trigger 
lets go the muzzle drops a fraction, 
and we get the unaccountable low shot 
on the target. 

A properly designed handle should 
allow the gun to be held in line with 
the arm by means of three fingers 
alone, with the thumb pointing for- 
ward along the action or the barrel, 
free from the hammer, and the trigger 
(fore) finger totally free. My .22 S. 
& W. pistol often mis-fires because the 
hammer rubs on my thumb in falling 
and thus losses its power. 

At present all pistol and revolver 


triggers pull straight back, but the 
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trigger finger pulls partly upward at 
an angle. The trigger should properly 
pull, not backward in a line with the 
barrel, but at an upward angle with 
the barrel, perhaps at an angle of 45 
degrees. Again we have the old duel- 
ling pistol to turn to for an example. 

An empty gun is one thing, to hold a 
gun to hit is something else. Empty, 
the sawhandle gun is perfect, and the 
old duelling handle is quaint and amus- 
ing. But get up to shoot—to shoot 
for your life, if you please—and the 
old duelling handle lines up far better, 
quicker and steadier on the target than 
does any other stock. 

But the gun I want is a repeating pis- 
tol, flat and shaped something like the 
Colt or the Luger automatic, cartridges 
in handle, clip or single cartridge 
loaded, throwing a 200-grain bullet 
(sugar-loaf shape for accuracy, square 
or cup-pointed for stopping power), 
.38 to .40 actual caliber, at the rate of 
from 1000 to 1200 feet per second, saw- 
handled, if recoil permits, but gripped 
high on line with barrel, and—here is 
the point—functioned by the full grip 
of the hand instead of by the recoil, as 
in the automatic, or by the trigger fin- 
ger or thumb alone, as in the revolver. 

Just extend the safety device idea of 
the automatic Colt or the hammerless 
S. & W. revolvers so that the grip of 
the hand will function the arm after 
each shot, and you have my idea of a 
nearly perfect one-hand gun reloading 
system, something as we work a pair 
of pincers or a nutcracker. It seems to 
be the only possible combination of all 
the good points of the single-shot pis- 
tol, the revolver and the automatic, 
and without many of the bad points in 
the other arms. It would, if rightly 
designed and made, have all the ac- 
curacy of the single-shot, all the relia- 
bility of the revolver and all the aimed 
speed—and perhaps even unaimed—of 
the automatic, for a man can probably 
open and close his hand as fast as he 
can work his forefinger. 

Also, the arm should have nothing 
but spiral springs, all at rest when the 
gun was silent, and should be taken 
apart with the fingers alone, unaided 
by any tools, and with no small minute 
screws, pins, springs or other parts. 

The barrel, sights and breech block 
must be solid, at least when fired, but 
to have them mounted on the frame as 
a naval cannon is mounted might be 
better yet, as that would smooth out 
the recoil effect on the hand, and 
would perhaps even add to accuracy. 

And I want the gun so balanced that 
it balances from front to back on the 
second joint of the second finger, just 
back of the trigger guard, and then, 
when laid side ways on a knife edge 
parallel with the center of the barrel, 
it will exactly balance again. That is, 
there is just as much weight above the 


line of the center of the bore as there 
is below it, to give a straight back, 
not a bounce up or flip, recoil. 

Today no pistol will put 100 straight 
shots in a 3-inch circle at fifty yards, 
no matter what the holding, with or- 
dinary factory cartridges, and it is pos- 
sible right today to make a one-hand 
gun that will, from a rest, put all of 
its 100 shots in that same 3-inch circle 
at 100 yards, or just double the dis- 
tance, and probably double the number 
of actual hits within the 3-inch circle. 
But that gun is not on the market and, 
remember, that a machine rest cuts out 
recoil and is not a reliable test for any 
gun as is the free-recoil six-point rest. 

Newton brings out a new gun, new 
from muzzle to bullet, and the same 
chance is open for a totally new one- 
hand gun, that is neither pistol, revol- 
ver nor automatic, but all three com- 
bined. 

But the man who does it must first 
start with the cartridges; it is useless 
to invent a gun to shoot the present 
cartridges better than they fly today. 
A 10-inch barrel should put every bul- 
let in 100 within a 1-inch circle at 50 
yards, and a %-inch circle is far from 
impossible. As it is today, from 3 to 
4-inch circles for 100 shots is fine work 
for our best revolver bullets, with an 
occasional wild shot making an 8-inch 
circle of the group—say fifty shots in 
a 2-inch circle, twenty-five shots in the 
4-inch and the other twenty-five in the 
6 to 8-inch circle, with even a stray 
one or two out of the black 8 inches at 
50 yards. I am talking factory cart- 
ridges that we buy, remember, for | 
say here, we can make better one-hand 
cartridges if we want to, but they are 
not to be bought. That selected cart- 
ridges from a factory make less than 
2-inch groups at fifty yards today and 
gunshelf factory cartridges do not, just 
bears out what I am saying here—that 
a big improvement is possible right to- 
day in one-hand guns and in the cart- 
ridges for them. 

Let’s blow the smoke out of the bar- 
rel and go home. 





Military and Sporting Rifle 
Powders. 
PART III.—CONCLUSION. 
By Chas. Askins. 
THE PROGRESSIVE BURNING 
POWDERS. 

Progressive burning powders may 
be defined as those so _ designed, 
grained, and regulated as to give a high 
muzzle pressure with a comparatively 
low breech pressure. A high muzzle 
pressure implies a high velocity, and 4 
low breech pressure insures a safe 
charge with a minimum of erosion. A 
truly progressive burning powder ought 
to be a highly efficient propellant in 
the cartridge for which the powder w2s 
designed. 
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Du Pont Military Rifle Powder No. 18. 

I will quote briefly from the Du Pont 
circular describing No. 18: 

“The Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 18, a dense ‘progressive powder, 
has been placed on the market to meet 
the demand for a powder of the same 
type and with the same characteristics 
as Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 
15, but adapted to such small bore rifle 
cartridges of limited capacity as .25-35, 
30-30, and .32 Special. 

“In these cartridges the powder gives 
extreme accuracy with safe and even 
pressures. It enables the riflemen to 
add to the velocity of his rifle from 100 
to 350 feet a second. This cannot be 
overestimated, every hunter and tar- 
get shot realizing the great advantage 
of more speed, involving as it does 
greater striking energy and a flatter 
trajectory. This has not been obtained 
at the other equally important points.” 


Ballistics of Du Pont No. 18. 
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was told to use 46. The shell stuck 
so that the bolt had to be hammered 
open, primer pocket was enlarged and 
primer dropped out. This happened 
with every load fired, using 123-grain 
bullet. When I came to weigh the 
charge, found I was getting 46 to 47 
grains. 

Du Pont Improved Military Rifle 

Powder No. 15, 


“The Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 15 is the culmination of years of 
research and experimentation and is a 
dense, nitrocellulose, progressive, 
smokeless powder. The structure and 
shape of grain are such that that com- 
bustion takes place in an increasing 
manner distributing the volume of pres- 
sure evenly over the bore. 

“In the cartridges to which Improved 
Military Rifle Powder is particularly 
adapted it is possible to increase the 
velocity about 200 feet a second, thus 
giving the rifleman all that can be de- 





Cartridge. Powder Weight. Powder Bulk. Bullet. Velocity. Pressure. 
BA BOWS. <6 cstie va ctenene 27.9 hi 70 2800 52,140 
25 REMINEUON «cece cceccss 31 34.2 101 2625 38,200 
250 SAVES) .nccpecccccccce 36.2 40 87 3007 46,500 
200 BOVERO civic cseccdecens 37.5 41.5 87 3118 50,260 
SEG NOW .cccseccccnces 45 50 (D. E. Slide) 123 2850 54,460 
DO, EO o's boa cas aenes 44 49 9 ” 139 2750 53,220 
COR I ) Rec 45 50 “= 150 2720 44,500 
30 SOPIMMTIGIA 2 occ cececces 52 . 56 (D.E. F. Slide) 150 2925 54,800 
405 Winchester .......cees 56.5 60.5 * = 300 2211 38,620 
4 TW BIMUEEE ci iccccwees 46 49.5 a = 139 2960 51,730 





Canister Labels for Additional 


Cartridges. 

Cartridge. Wt. Bulk. Bullet. Vel. 
.25-35 Win. . 25.5 28 D.E.Slide 117 2275 
.30-30 Win. . 34.5 38.5 = 150 2500 
.803 Ross.. . 44.5 49.5 ” we 198 2575 
.82 Win. Spl. 34.5 38.5 = 170 2275 


From the foregoing table it is evident 
that the No. 18 is a splendid powder 
for the .22 Savage H. P., the .250 Sav- 
age, the .25 Remington automatic, the 
.30-30 Winchester, .303 Ross, and it is 
also apparent that it is a better powder 
for the Springfield and the 7 mm. 
Mauser than the standard No. 20 pow- 
der used in these cartridges. Again the 
Krag with 150-grain bullet makes a 
splendid showing ballistically, with a 
velocity of 2720 feet for a breech pres- 
sure of 44,500 pounds. With this pow- 
der the .30-30, the .303 Ross, and the .25 
temington have gone entirely above 
their former class, being promoted from 
2000 feet to 2500. I doubt if we find 
a better powder for these cartridges. 

My personal experience has it that 
No. 18 ig an admirable powder for the 
250 Savage. I tried it with both the 
regular bullet and with a 100-grain bul- 
let, getting with the latter a 6-inch dia- 
gram at 200 yards without any undue 
Pressure and no signs of bullet tipping 
or other unsteadiness. In the Newton 
296 I didn’t like this powder. It re- 
acts too quickly to a slight over-charge 
and a grain too much powder will dis- 
able the shell. Just by way of warn- 
ing, somebody will tell what I did. 
Thinking to be on the safe side, I set 
the Ideal measure at 44 grains, where I 


sired—extremely high velocities with 
low pressure. The accuracy, as usual 
with nitrocellulose type of powder, is 
of the highest.” 

The above is from the circular that 
accompanies the powder. 


Ballistic Table, Improved Military Rifle 
Powder No. 15. 


Cartg. Powd.Wt. Bullet. Vel. Pressure. 
6 mm. U. S. N. 37 112 2611 52,520 


6.5 mm. Man. . 38 160 2374 42,040 
.256 Newton .. 48.5 123 2875 54,960 
.256 Newton .. 46.5 139 2843 54,500 
7 mm. Mauser. 45.5 139 2736 46,980 
.280 Ross ..... 56 143 3062 45,620 
.280 Ross ..... 60 143 3300 55,470 
.280 Ross ..... 58.2 158 3036 56,120 
.280 Ross ..... 54 188 2730 55.360 
.30 Springfield 54 150 2923 51,200 
.30 Springfield 51.5 180 2702 56,130 


I do not give the black powder bulk 
for nitro powder weight because the Du 
Pont Company says: ‘We do not rec- 
ommend any variation from the above 
loads, and in order to secure the best 
results suggest that all charges be 
weighed.” 

My experience agrees exactly with 
the Du Pont suggestion. The No. 15 is 
a coarse-grained powder, not working 
very well thru the Ideal measure, which 
will cut up some of the grains. I used 
this powder in the .256 only, and the 
changes I would make from the loads 
given above would be to reduce the 
charge a grain or so. In loading with 
48 grains in the .256 with 123-grain bul- 
let I found that in a percentage of the 
cartridge cases the primer pocket had 
so enlarged that I could not reload 
those shells. I therefore reduced my 
powder charge to 46 grains for target 
practice. In game shooting the 48.5- 
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grain charge would probably work all 
right. It should be known, however, 
that I tested the powder in hot, dry 
weather where both pressures and ve- 
locities undoubtedly ran above normal 
for the charge. I suspect that with 
46 grains, under the conditions, I got 
as high velocity as the factory does un- 
der normal conditions with 48 grains of 
powder. Nevertheless, I advise 46 
grains with the 123-grain bullet for tar- 
get work, and 45 grains with the 139- 
grain bullet. 

The No. 15 powder doesn’t appear to 
be so well adapted to the Newton .256 
as it is to the Ross or to the Spring- 
field. The longer barrel of the Ross 
gives it a decided advantage, and the 
same advantage is secured by the 
Springfield, due to its bore being larger. 
The exact powder for the .256, also for 
the .22-90 Newton, I surmise, is yet to 
be issued, provided the 24-inch barrel 
is to be retained as standard for the 
Newton, 

The No. 15 is a strictly high velocity, 
high pressure powder. It is a powder 
of great reliability and great accuracy, 
when loaded exactly to specifications, 
but in my opinion it is not a powder of 
great flexibility. With a small bore 
and a heavy bullet the powder reacts 
quickly to an overcharge, and the man 
who loads it must be prepared to fol- 
low directions to the letter, weighing 
the charge on a fine scale, and if he 
makes any change in the load as given, 
reduce the powder charge a grain. 
Weigh the powder on a fine scale. 

I have fired over 500 rounds with this 
powder thru the Newton .256, probably 


Ten shots, 200 yds. No. 15 powder, 
charge 45 ers., bullet 123 egrs., rifle .256 
Newton. Target reduced one-half, 
more than any other man unless it is 
Mr. Newton, varying the charge from 42 
to 48 grains, and, as stated, I settled 
upon 46 grains for my own use. My 
targets at 200 yards usually ran be- 
tween a 5 and 6-inch spread, some of 
them finer than a 5-inch. The powder 
always shot with a very even elevation, 
and, no question, with better sights and 
a more skilled man at the butt, groups 
would have run much cioser. 

In regard to the flexibility of the pow- 
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der, a glance at the table will show 
that except with the 6.5 mm. Mann- 
licher with its light powder charge and 
low velocity, pressures in every in- 
instance ran from 45,000 to 56,000 
pounds. Pressures aptly indicate the 
character of this powder. It is best 
adapted to cartridges with an indicated 
pressure of between 59,000 and 55,000 


pounds, with spitzer bullets of light and 
medium weight. Given condi- 
tions and the powder is admirable be- 
yond criticism. Sut don’t get it into 
your head that you can get better re- 
sults than the factory did by putting 
in a little more powder. 

Du Pont Military Rifle Powder No. 16. 


correct 


This powder is described as a dense, 
progressive burning, nitrocellulose pow- 
der for use in modern sporting and mil- 
itary rifles. 
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I might add that all this is to be accom- 
plished without exceeding permissible 
breech pressures and in most instances 
not approaching them. 

It is to be noted that the .256 New- 
ton and the .280 Ross have been omitted 
from the list of cartridges adapted 
to the No. 16 powder. Doubtless the Du 
Pont Company thinks this powder too 
fine of grain and too quick for these 
ultra high pressure rifles with their 
small bores and large powder capaci- 
ties. Here is where I come in, for I 
got the powder at a time when I didn’t 
know whether it was suitable or not. 
little afraid of the powder 
I knew it was of a finer 
grain than the No. 15, which I had 
been using, and, in reason, it ought 
to react more violently to full charges. 

I had no ballistic figures nor any 


I was a 
at that, for 


IMPROVED MILITARY RIFLE POWDER NO. 16. 


BALLISTIC TABLE 

Cartridge. Powder Weight. Powder Bulk. Bullet. Velocity. Pressure. 
Re RS os lain 0S. So oka do Mie 33 (D. E. Slide) 70 2850 50,000 
7 OO eee ne ara 27 32 se 70 et phage 
25-35 FIMCHORtE? ..n.e ecccse 26 31 - Li7 232 38,0 
3 ee pon Sah ae ws eel ee 33.5 ‘ 117 2300 37,760 
26 BROMINSION. .iivcsccaccccs “69 30.5 a 101 2650 39,440 
BGO SRR WRIS sg cares so sue 6 05a 39 46.3 87 3250 50,000 
30-30 Winchester ........ 33 39 * 170 2305 39,120 
30-30 Winchester ........ 33 39 fe x 150 2400 39,020 
30-40 Krag Ren Ghose 45.5 50 (D. E. F. Slide) 150 2830 42,300 
BO Borvineield 6osckic cece. 46 51 - “i 150 2703 41,940 
SG BSorinetield $ ..6s.a%%500% 52 58 ~ oe oe 50,000 
382 Winchester Special .... 32 35 22 Sphinn 
35 Remington . : Mags Bes rah 41 45 3 = 200 2233 36,600 
$35 Winchester ....2.05.05 47.5 52.5 5 250 2279 37,720 
et ae) ee eee 44 48 ; = 139 2900 stones 
] ATR: BEGUBOSE® 3. 6.05000 wo ws 46 51 = 2s 139 3003 95,760 








Captain Casey of the Du Pont Com- 
pany pronounces No. 16 miles ahead 
of other powders—he having reference 
particularly to its flexibility. No doubt 
he is quite right, for the powder is 
loaded in a wide-range cartridge, wider 
range than I have given here for it is 
used in almost every rifle cartridge 
from .25-35 to .45-90. Indeed, the No. 
16 seems to be the nearest approach 
to good old black powder. Put it in 
any kind of shell and it will, as an Eng- 
lishman would say, give a good account 
of itself. It appears to have an ex- 
tremely wide range of pressures at 
which it will burn, a range from 30,000 
pounds or less to 55,000. It is a true 
progressive burning powder, for in 
nearly all the cartridges it gives a 
higher velocity compared with pressure 
than other powders. Here we have the 
Springfield at its standard velocity of 
2700 feet with a pressure down to 41,- 
940 pounds where the normal pressure 
is 50,000 pounds. In the same way the 
Savage .250 at its standard velocity of 
3000 feet develops a pressure of but 31,- 
240-foot pounds. It is the very best 
powder to be had for the .22 Savage H. 
P., the .25 Remington, .250 Savage, .30 
1906 Springfield, Krag with 150-grain 
bullet, the 7 mm. Mauser and others. 

Captain Casey says: “By using this 
powder the shooter is now able to ob- 
tain velocities of approximately 2800 
feet seconds in the Krag, 3300 feet in 
the .250, and 3000 in the Springfield.” 


other data to govern me, so you may 
be sure that I went at it pretty cau- 
tiously. I began with a charge of 35 
grains, and shooting ten shots to a 
score, ran it up a grain at a time until 
I was loading 43 grains. The powder 
always shot well and accurately, with 
a keen, sharp crack as compared with 
the fuller boom of the 15, and with 
appreciably less recoil and less heat— 
neither up to the highest charge used 
did any of the shells or primers suffer. 
rradually the groups climbed up on the 


Ten shots, 200 yds., No. 16 powder, 
Newton .256, load 42 grs. powder, 123- 
gr. bullet. Target reduced one-half. 
target as I increased the charge until 
with 43 grains I was in the bull, with 
almost the same elevation as 46 grains 
of the No. 15. Neither, from evidence 
of primer and cartridge case was I ex: 
ceeding the breech pressure of the 45- 


grain charge of the 15. In accuracy | 
got some of the finest groups that I se. 
cured from the Newton .256 rifle. 

I had no means of telling just what 
my velocities and pressures were with 
the 43-grain charge, but usually the 
Newton with 123-grain bullet shows a 
little higher velocity than does 
Mauser 7 mm. with a 139-grain bullet 
and a similar quantity of powder. The 
7 mm. Mauser with 44 grains of No. 16 
shows a velocity of 2900 feet, and in all 
probability my velocity was in the 
neighborhood of 2900. As for pressures, 
I knew they were not dangerous; shell 
and primer tell that story too definite- 
ly. However, I stopped at 43 grains, 
not caring to overburden what had 
proved a mighty good horse. I knew, 
of course, that this was a comparative. 
ly fine-grained powder and that a point 
could readily be reached where pres- 
sures would become dangerous. More- 
over, I was highly contented with the 
load I had developed. Recoil seemed 
to be less than with other powders, the 
barrel did not heat so quickly, metal 
fouling I thought a trifle less, and the 
accuracy and trajectory were up to all 
my requirements either for game shoot- 
ing or at the target. I did not use 
any of the 139-grain bullets, these not 
having been issued at that time. 

A new powder is coming out for the 
.256 Newton that ought to be better 
adapted to the cartridge than the 16, 
but so far as I am concerned, not car- 
ing particularly whether I get a veloc: 
ity of 2900 feet or 3100, the 16 powder 
is highly satisfactory. 

In these articles I have refrained 
from giving either trajectory or energy 
figures. The Du Pont Company doesn’t 
give such figures in the first place, and 
as far as trajectory is concerned, af- 
ter a velocity of 2800 feet is reached, 
it will be so flat anyhow, up to game 
shooting ranges, as not to be wortb 
worrying about. Energy can readily 
be calcuiated if anybody desires exact 
figures of this kind. Square the veloc- 
ity, multiply by the number of 100 
grains in the bullet, for example, with 
a 100-grain bullet multiply by one, witb 
a 250-grain ball by 2.5—divide by 4508 
and the result will be the energy. 


the 





Consider the Reduced Charge. 
By W. Cary Nicholas. 


Owing to the excessive cost of am- 
munition there are many of the shoot- 
ing fraternity who are wondering just 
where they get off at. In fact it be 
gins to look as if something will have 
to be done or many clubs and associa 
tions will simply die a natural deatb 
due to lack of active members. This 
refers to the average club of course (a5 
there will be some more fortunately ©” 
dowed with the coin of the realm than 
others). This seems extremely unfor 
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tunate, especially at this time as the 
greater number participating the more 
men we have proficient in the use of 
firearms, an especially desirable fea- 
ture at this time. The increased cost 
is not altogether up to the manufac- 
turers either, as can readily be seen by 
pricing lead, brass, copper, tin, paper 
and other ingredients that go into the 
making of ammunition. We find that 
they have all advanced from 100 per 
cent upwards, therefore, it does not 
look as if much relief can be looked 
for from this source for some time to 
come. On this account many are ad- 
vocating the use of the reduced charges 
which for practice purposes are thoro- 
ly practical and economical and in 
many cases actually superior in teach- 
ing men the rudiments of shooting—to 
the full charge. And after trying out 
some 12-gauge shells loaded with 2% 
drams of powder, 1% ounces of No. 7 
soft shot at clay targets standing at a 
distance of twelve and sixteen yards, I 
look back with extreme chagrin at the 
days when I have helped new men just 
learning to shoot and fed them up on 
the regular load. 

Had I known then what I know now I 
could have saved shooters considera- 
able money and they would have de- 
veloped the faster for the light loads 
due to the reduction of the recoil and 
their adjusting themselves to the shock, 
something a new man always has to 
contend with. Primarily this article 
has to do with rifle shooting, however, 
so we will drop the subject of the scat- 
ter gun and get down to brass tacks. 
There are undoubtedly hundreds, even 
thousands who read this magazine that 
enjoy their target practice with high 
powered rifles, either as members of 
rifle clubs or as individuals and who 
find that the cost of shooting is mount- 
ing skyward daily. 

The reduced charge applies to the 
rifle in the same ratio as to the shot- 
gun, only more so; every rifleman 
knows of the various and varied con- 
trivances for shooting a reduced load 
in a high-power rifle. Comparatively 
few, however, have put to a practical 
test a proper reduced charge, one that 
does not call into being a supplemental 
Chamber adapter, etc., but one that re- 
sembles its big brother in every respect 
With the exception of the quantity of 
powder used and the material compos- 
ing the bullet. 

For a concrete example let us take 
the man who delights in target prac- 
tice at the ranges of the various clubs 
thruout the country with the military 
rifle, model 1903, using 1906 ammu- 
ition. If he buys his ammunition 
at the best price he will have to 
Day from five cents upward and 


they are hard to get at that. A panacea 
for this high cost is to be found in the 
reduced load. 


With a little adjustment 
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of the rear sight and without subtract- 
ing one whit from the value of the prac- 
tice, in fact, one will hardly know the 
difference outside of the fact that the 
recoil is reduced somewhat. These 
charges can be used with entire suc- 
cess up to ranges not exceeding 500 
yards, 

In order to obtain the economy you 
will have to reload your own shells, 
utilizing the empty cartridges, which 
can be reloaded a number of times 
with the reduced charge; in some 
cases you Will find that a shell can be 
reloaded twenty to thirty times and still 
be good (provided non-mercuric prim- 
ers have been used). There is nothing 
mysterious or dangerous in reloading 
Springfield ammunition to the man who 
is willing to follow directions and who 
will keep within reasonable limits. No 
foolish experimenting should be _in- 
dulged in unless the experimenter is 
familiar with what he is doing. 

The following is an excellent load for 
200, 300 and 500 yards shooting and the 
necessary tools and the costs are 
given: In figuring the cost of the am- 
munition I am not considering the cost 
of the tools or the shells, as the tools 
will last an ordinary lifetime and the 
shells may be reloaded many times. 


Tools necessary— 


1 Ideal Universal powder measure 
No. 5 with short drop tube, .30- 
COMUOR BNO oicce we osieeecewnes $3.00 


1 No. 10 special reloading tool .30- 
caliber model 1906, with single 
adjustable chamber for bullet No. 


GUM 6 wi Baawacanvadee tues can 2.50 
1 Muzzle resizer for 1906 shell.... .50 
1 Bullet resizer .31l-inch......... 1.00 
BO RBORERM DOGS oo os aelecucrideae ae-< 50 
BRENIG a. olathe ic bs wew orawoee wes .50 
1 Mould for bullet No. 308,334..... 1.50 





ANGIE «oc cafes Waldiaw ceden aiewa eee $9.50 


Ideal handbook No. 26 which will de- 
scribe in a very clear manner all the 
necessary operations, which are few 
and simple. 


— 


The above prices are all list and the 
tools can be procured from the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company of New Haven, 
Conn., or if you see fit you can se- 
cure these tools from other makers 
which are equally good. A pound of 
DuPont Powder No. 21 costs in the open 
market $1.25 and will load 275 shells 
with 25% grains each, which is the 
amount of powder recommended for 
this reduced load, the full charge being 
45.7 grains with M. C. bullet. This will 
bring the powder cost per hundred to 
46 cents. U. S. Cartridge Company 
Non-Mercuric Primer No. 8 will cost 
30 cents per hundred. It is strongly 
advised that a non-mercuric primer be 
used as the mercuric primer will re- 
duce the life of the shell considerably. 
Ideal bullet metal No, 2 will cost about 
20 cents per pound and as the bullet 
No. 308,334 weighs about 195 grains, a 
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Gas 


hundred bullets will cost 57 cents. 
check cups, which are little copper cups 
that are fitted onto the case of the bul- 
let to keep the hot gases from streak- 
ing or cutting the bullet and deform- 
ing the base, and it is by their use that 


the load is possible. They will cost 
15 cents per hundred. 

From the above it will appear then 
that the total cost will be $1.48 per 
hundred or very close to it even if the 
price of material has advanced in the 
last few weeks. A cent and a half 
apiece is, I imagine, a little better than 
might be hoped for at this time, fur- 
thermore you Will find that you will be 
able to make practically the same 
scores with this load as you can with 
any other at the ranges mentioned. Of 
course you will have to adjust your 
rear sight; at 200 yards it will be neces- 
sary to set it at 750 yards, at 300 yards 
at 875 yards, and at 500 yards at 1125 
yards. Perhaps your windage will also 
need a little attention as the tendency 
seems to be to throw them a little to 
the right. 

Personally, however, I have found 
little trouble in this connection. The 
procedure in reloading is to take the 
shells as soon after firing as possible 
and decap them (the tool for this job 
comes with tool No. 10), then to throw 
them into boiling soapsuds and shake 
around for a time, then put them into 
clear boiling water and rinse them off, 
when rinsed throw onto a towel to 
dry—the heat of the shells themselves 
will be sufficient to dry them in a little 
while. 

Do not put them in an oven or at- 
tempt to dry them in any other man- 
ner. When thoroly dry you can then 
recap, the implement for this purpose 
also comes with No. 10 tool. After re- 
capping the shells must be resized at 
the necks with the muzzle resizer; this 
will make a snug fit with the bullet 
and prevent it from slipping down into 
the shell farther than desired. They 
should be resized about 1-16 inch from 
the end for bullet No. 308,334 and 
somewhat farther for the metal-cased 
bullet. This resizing is necessary as 
there is no crimp, the bullet being held 
simply by the pressure of the shell 
against the sides. For 25% grains of 
No. 21 powder set the measure with 
slides D and E at 30, being careful to 
see that slide F is shoved clear home. 

The preparation of the bullet is a 
little more difficult. I find that Ideal 
bullet metal No. 2 works very well. It 
comes in the form of bars and will 
have to be heated to just the right con- 
sistency before proper bullets can be 
cast. The mould itself will also refuse 
to function properly until it is heated 
to the right degree; however, after 
casting about twenty-five or so it will 
begin to throw them perfectly—do not 
attempt to heat the mould, however, in 
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any way than by just casting bullets. 
After casting they will have to be re- 
sized down to .31l-inch, such resizing 
being done with the resizing tool. The 
bore of the rifle is about .308-inch and 
this extra size insures a snug fit in 
the barrel, 

The bullets as they come from the 
mould will measure about .314-inch on 
the first band. After resizing tap the 
gas checks on the base and dip the bul- 
lets in some suitable lubricant. I find 
that cylinder oil and yellow beeswax 
makes a very good lubricant. This lu- 
brication is necessary to prevent lead 
fouling. After dipping, set aside to 
cool and then run thru a cutter to 
ciear the lubricant from all parts of 
the bullet with the exception of the 
hollow ring in the lower band. You 
can buy this tool or you can make one 
out of an old shell by simply cutting 
the head off and swelling the neck so 
that the bullet will just pass thru. 
Only dip the bullet deep enough to 
cover the lower band on bullet No. 
308,334, the second band can then be 
used as a guide in seating the bullet. 
The bullet should be seated just deep 
enough in the shell so that the muzzle 
of the shell just covers the second 
band. 

With a little patience and persever- 
ance you will soon be able to cast bul- 
lets and reload shells along with the 
best and at the same time you will be 
able to save considerable money that 
might be devoted to other purposes. 
Surely the matter of the reduced 
charge is worth serious consideration 
as an aid to keeping things going dur- 
ing the prevailing high prices. 

(NOTE.—We quite agree with Mr. 
Nichols as to the facility with which 
rifle cartridges can be reloaded, and 
all our experiments bears him _ out 
that the resultant cartridges are both 
reliable and economical. The reload- 
ing need not be confined to gas-check 
bullets, however, since the ordinary 
metal-cased ball works well with all 
kinds of charges from a few grains of 
Du Pont No. 80 to the full charge. In 
regard to running bullets, we have 
moulded thousands and never did get 
very fond of the work. Unless a man 
has plenty of time on his hands, we 
would advise him to buy the bullets, 
whether gas check or metal patched, 
ready made. The marksman who de- 
sires to reload his own ammunition 
will find it wise to procure both the 
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Ideal Handbook and Newton’s catalog. 
Follow instructions, keep a few grains 
short of the full charge, and we can 
anticipate no trouble whatever in mak- 
ing good ammunition.—Editor.) 





High Power Guns for Turkeys. 


Is the Newton 129-grain soft-nose bul- 
let suitable for turkey? What sized 
shot would you recommend to use for 
turkey, using a Winchester 16-gauge 
choke pump gun?—H. A. Thorne, San- 
ta Rita, N. M. 

While we have hunted turkeys in 
Mexico, yet we cannot say that we are 
very much experienced in this sort of 
hunting. In that instance we used a 
smaller rifle than the Newton—a .22 
Winchester Special, which did very 
fair work. However, we believe if we 
were going for turkeys again we would 
try the suggestion of our old friend, 
Dr. Mechling, who has hunted turkeys 
very extensively and who always uses 
a shotgun, shooting No. 7 shot. Dr. 
Mechling always aims for the head and 
is pretty near sure of landing at least 
a shot or two in the turkey’s head with 
this charge. We fear that a Newton 
bullet would tear a turkey to pieces if 
it ever struck it in the body. Of course, 
if you would get up close enough to 
hit it in the head with a high-powered 
gun like the Newton it would be all 
right, but our impression is that there 
would be very little eatable meat on 
the turkey after hitting it with a 129- 
grain soft-nose Newton bullet.—Hditor. 





A Common Accident With a Shot- 
gun or Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the accom- 
panying photo is shown a W. W. 
Greener shotgun with ends of barrels 
blown off. I am not acquainted with 
the party who had this accident, but I 
will give tue story as told to me from 
the man I got the gun of (having his 
permission) for what it might be 
worth to our young boys starting out 
on their maiden trips with a double- 
barrel shotgun. 

Capt. C. W. Tomes, who acquired 
his title in the Boer war and has spent 
about thirty-five years in Africa in the 
interest of mining concerns and has 
had wide and varied experience in the 
big-game fields both here and abroad. 
He is a whole-hearted and clear-cut 
sportsman in every respect and a lover 






of fine arms. When Captain Tomes 
returned from Africa just prior to the 
outbreak of the great war he left the 
gun with a family for safe (?) keep- 
ing. Belonging with this family was 
a young lad, and like any genuine boy, 
seeing a gun like that laying around 
with plenty of loaded shells, he pro- 
ceeded to get busy for a little hunt on 
his own account. It seems he was 
alone when the accident happened. He 
was running with the gun and fell in 
the snow, both barrels being loaded, 
safety off, and evidently with fingers 
on both triggers. He jammed the bar- 
rels full of snow and discharged the 
gun. The young man behind the gun 
was not hurt, but if it had been one 
of the cheap guns that the boy gener- 
ally gets the story might read differ- 
ently. No damage was done to the 
gun except the barrels. 
Bi. CHAS. HASTINGS. 





The .35 Smith & Wesson Auto- 
matic. 


Editor Outdoor Life—A remark of 
our friend Chauncey Thomas in the 
July issue of Outdoor Life (not having 
the magazine here at present, I cannot 
recall just which one of his always in- 
teresting articles it was in), to the ef- 
fect that he had never used the .35 
S. & W. automatic, is in a measure re- 
sponsible for this article. So blame 
him, not the writer. Also, because | 
cannot remember having seen anything 
in Outdoor Life concerning this estim- 
able little gun, I am prompted to set 
down a few facts regarding it that may 
be of interest to fellow readers. 

As a foreword, let me state that be- 
yond a chance remark or two, I am leav- 
ing the matter of ballistics out entire- 
ly. There are many who would doubt- 
less poo-poo the idea that anything 
short of a .45 Colt auto is too small 
for a defensive weapon, like a pocket 
automatic. This may or not be so. At 
all events, I want to clearly state that 
in this article, I am writing of the gun 
itself. The ammunition is incidental. 
Suffice it to say that the .35 auto 
cartridge has plenty of power for me, 
and after seeing its little 76-grain, met- 
al-tipped bullet driven clean through 4 
4-inch block of pine, full of sap, I have 
decided beyond question that the only 
end of it that I care to stand in front 
of is the rear end. 

Doubtless every reader of Outdoor 























How the shotgun looked after it blew up. 








Life has seen and handled this arm 
and so needs no introduction to its gen- 
eral outline. It weighs empty, 23% 
ounces and is 6% inches in length all 
over. It is % ounce heavier and 4 
inch shorter than the .32 Colt auto. It 
is much more compact than any other 
automatic of equal power on the mar- 
ket, to my way of thinking, fits the 
pocket better, and has a real balance. 
The stock, barrel and frame are some- 
what flatter than the Colt, and much 
more so than the Savage auto, which 
enables the S. & W. to be carried in 
the rear pocket without “buckling” 
even the latest skin-tight English 
clothes. Stocks are Circassian walnut, 
very highly finished, and are riveted to 
steel plates, or inserts, that slide in 
grooves up into the handle, giving far 
greater strength than is found in hard 
rubber stocks and absolutely prevent- 
ing warping. The general workman- 
ship is equal to that found in a high- 
grade watch, and the finish of the met- 
al parts is that soft, velvety, blue-black 
always found in Smith & Wesson arms. 

So much for generalities. Now for 
a few specific good points that make 
the little gun appeal to me above all 
other automatics, 

First, the barrel and sights are in 
one solid piece. I do not like an auto- 
matic having its sights on a movable 
slide incasing the barrel and operat- 
ing as a separate part, for if there is 
the least bit of play between slide and 
barrel at the muzzle, “good night” con- 
sistent grouping, especially if there is 
any gummed oil or dust under the slide, 
for the sights will not be exactly par- 
allel to the axis of the barrel and 
groups to the right or left will result. 
The longer the range, the more varia- 
tion will result, of course. Further, 
there is no chance for dust, lint from 
the pocket, etc., getting under the slide 
and causing improper functioning. My 
experience with other automatics, hav- 
ing a movable slide, has not been suf- 
ficient to demonstrate that this would 
be likely to often happen, but I mention 
it as a possibility that could not happen 
with the Smith & Wesson. 

Second, the sights themselves. They 
are heavy, strong and distinct, the 
front sight being the customary half 
inoon sight, but thick, and the rear a 
vide and deep slightly V-shaped notch, 
ut in the frame. I have yet to find a 
ight in which they cannot be “found” 
vhere any gun sight at all can be seen, 
nd they are much more easily discern- 
ble than those of any other pocket au- 
omatic I have ever handled. They are 
uuch better. I think, than the regular 
actory sights on the Colt and Smith & 
Vesson military models, owing to the 
ear notch being wide and deep. This, 

owever, is a matter of opinion. Oth- 
rs may like something else better. 
Third, the breech block and recoil 
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spring release. The breech block alone 
moves upon discharge, performing the 


work of ejection, reloading, cocking, 
etc. In fact, it is practically the only 
moving part and can be removed in 
its entirety when the barrel and hinge 
screw are removed. There are no 
springs visible in the breech block— 
all are encased within it, and so ac- 
curately is everything fitted, that the 
works are practically dust proof. The 
recoil spring release—a feature, by the 
way, found only in the Smith & Wesson 
automatic—is a joy forever, and by de- 
taching the recoil spring from the 
breech block, allows the latter to be 
drawn back and returned to place to 
insert the first cartridge into the bar- 
rel with absolutely no effort. Two 








Colorado Trails, by Zane 
Grey 


Begins Next Month. 


Mr. Grey’s latest story, Colo- 
rado Trails, will begin in our 
next number (March) and con- 
tinue for several numbers. It 
is not a romance, but a true 
descriptive account of his fish- 
ing and hunting trip taken last 
summer in the famous Flat Top 
Mountains of Colorado. His 
word-painting of this wonderful 
country is most true to life, and 
in perusing the chapters the 
reader will sometimes have to 
pinch himself in order to realize 
that he is not among the ferns, 
the spruces, the silvery rivulets 
and the rocky battlements that 
paint, scar and guard that last 
sanctuary of the fish and wild 
animal life of Colorado. 




















fingers are all that are required to do 
it. This makes an exceedingly easy gun 
for a woman to operate and therefore 
recommends it for a house arm. The 
recoil spring release is strong, posi- 
tive and fool-proof. 

Fourth, ease of cleaning. By pulling 
the trigger guard downward and away 
from the stock, it swings on a pivot 
at its upper end, in the lower part of 
the frame, releasing the barrel catch, 
allowing the barrel to be swung upward 
on a hinge at its rear end for inspection 
and cleaning. Simple, isn’t it? And no 
dissembling is necessary. It is never 
necessary to take the Smith & Wesson 
apart for cleaning, which I consider to 
be one of the greatest points in the 
little gun’s favor. And the construc- 
tion of hinge and latch is so durable 
as to absolutely preclude all thought 
of wear. 

Fifth, automatic magazine release 
spring. The magazine is so constructed 
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that when closed, a pressure is always 
on the magazine spring or carrier. 
When magazine is released, this down- 
ward pressure shoots the magazine out 
from the stock where it may readily be 
withdrawn for recharging. Loading is 
therefore made very easy. 

Sixth, coil springs are used thruout. 
Everybody knows how much more dur- 
able a coil spring is than a flat spring. 

Seventh, safeties. Now, here is 
where I am likely to strike trouble. 
Much criticism of this arm has arisen 
because of its safety devices, due en- 
tirely, I think, to the safeties on the 
early models. As I understand it, these 
first guns were called back and the 
safeties changed. The main cause of 
the trouble was the grip safety, which 
required two distinct motions to be 
made by the operator before it could be 
depressed, one transverse and the other 
lateral, and the shooter had to con- 
stantly keep his mind on that one point, 
for if, in gripping the gun naturally, 
he did the natural thing, i. e., pulled 
straight back on the grip safety; the 
gun couldn’t be discharged. Obviously 
then, the arm was “safe at any cost,”’ 
and in fact to the minds of most shoot- 
ers, too safe. The Smith & Wesson 
factory evidently recognized this fact, 
for in all their automatics at present 
on the market, only one movement is 
necessary to operate the grip safety 
and that is a straight pull rearward. 
Did you ever see a new automatic mar- 
keted that did not require some change 
in construction or refinement? Yet 
lots of shooters will condemn a new 
arm unqualifiedly because of some 
point like this grip safety. Believe me, 
I would rather see a factory err on the 
side of safety than the opposite. 

And, by the way, this grip safety is 
located on the forward part of the stock 
just below the trigger guard, and is 
depressed by the middle finger of the 
firing hand in firing. I find it just as 
convenient to use as any other grip 
safety, and the hand closes so natural 
ly on it that I never notice its pres- 
ence. 

There is an additional safety located 
on the back grip that operates on a 
pivot, like a wheel on an axle. When 
this is rolled or slid upward to “safe,” 
the gun is locked against all chance of 
discharge, intentional or accidental. 
When rolled downward, there is still 
the grip safety to be depressed before 
the gun can be fired. With this safety 
on, the gun can be carrier as safely 
as a brick and it only takes a second 
to roll it downward for action. I al- 
ways carry mine with this safety off, 
unless in a suitcase or side pocket of 
an automobile. 

Now just a few words about the 
functioning of the Smith & Wesson au- 
tomatic. It’s perfect. I have fired 


something over 500 rounds, fast, slow 
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and for accuracy. I have not had a 
single jam or missfire, or hitch of any 
kind. The empty shells are vigorously 
ejected and the recoil spring is so stiff 
that there is little chance of its failing 
to insert even a slightly oversized shell 
into the barrel on the forward move- 
ment of the breech block. The little 
cartridge holds up beautifully at 50 
yards, requiring no different sighting 
than at 20 yards. The bullet has a 
soft lead base, this base being the only 
part that comes in contact with the bar- 
rel. Hence the life of the barrel is in- 
definite. On discharge, the ejection, 
etc., takes place so smoothly as to be 
almost unnoticeable, due to the careful 
fitting of all parts and their glass-like 
finish. It is a pleasure to shoot the 
little gun 

As I said before, 
Thomas for this article. And likewise, 
if anybody has any criticism of my 
choice to make, unload on Thomas. I 
am stuck on the little .35 automatic 
and I don’t care who knows it. 

Calif. FRED B. HORNICK. 


blame Chauncey 





A Gun-Cleaning Device. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ enclos- 
ing a sketch of a little device which 
obviates the necessity of carrying a 
clumsy jointed cleaning rod into the 
woods on hunting trips when one 
wishes to “go light.” It is made to fit 
the standard commercial cleaners, and 
all you have to do is cut a straight 


TAPPED TO SU/T STANDARO COMMERCIAL 
FORMS OF SHOT GUN CLEANERS 
































SCREW ANY CONVENIENT CLEANER INTO THIS HOLE TO AFFORD 
HAND HOLD WHILE WOODEN ROD /S BEING THREADED INTO PLACE 


stick of suitable size, screw it into the 
sleeve or socket and you have a good 
cleaning rod for use in camp. When 
moving from one camp to another or 
when thru with your hunting, throw 
away the stick and you have only the 
sleeve and cleaners to carry. The de- 
vice can, of course, be fitted to a good 
sturdy single-piece rod kept in the cab- 
inet at home for use during the trap- 
shooting and “tin-can’”’ season. 

If it is not asking too much would 
like to have your opinion of the 
scheme and an off-hand guess at the 
probable number that would be sold. 
The enclosed sketch will explain how 
the device works. The crosswise hole 
is tapped to fit the cleaners so that 
one need not carry even a wire nail to 
hold the sleeve while screwing in the 
wooden shank or rod. Proposed sell- 
ing price of cleaner, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Pa. JOHN F. KITCHEN. 

Note.—Your device looks practical to 
me, and I believe that it will sell. I 
should say at a rough guess that a 
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couple of thousand of them a year 
might be sold thru an advertisement in 
Outdoor Life. The business end of it 
is balancing cost of advertising, plus 
cost of manufacture, against the in- 
come from sales. Of one thing I can 
warn Friend Kitchen, when he begins 
advertising in Outdoor Life he’ll have 
a deuce of a lot of letter writing to do. 
I have just been thru the mill myself, 
and while my advertisement brought 
the expected result, I used up fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of time in answering letters 
in a single month, Advertising in Out- 
door Life is like getting a bad bull by 
the tail, easy enough to get hold but 
devilish hard to let go.Chas. Askins. 


Using Three Lengths of Cartridges 
in the .22. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Much has 
said for and against—mostly against 
—the use of cartridges of different 
lengths in .22-caliber arms. In fact, 
one of the leading manufacturers 
of American firearms used to claim 
that good results could only be _ ob- 
tained by chambering and rifling the 
.22 for one length of cartridge only. 
However, they must have changed 
their mind, as they now put out a re- 
peater, using the short, long and long- 
rifle. 

For out-and-out target work, there is 
no doubt but what the gun chambered 
for one length of shell and rifled for 
a bullet of certain length and weight 
is to be preferred, as such arms are 
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the choice of experts. But for the av- 
erege hunter, a gun using different 
length of cartridges has a wider range 


of use. The reason for this is very 
evident. One often wishes to shoot 
at small game, or a target, at short 


range, and for such the .22 short does 
nicely at a minimum expense for am- 
munition. Then, for hunting the larger 
varieties of small game, the long and 
long-rifle can be used. 

The .22 long, while hardly as accur- 
ate at any range as the short or long 
rifle, has, nevertheless, some good 
points. The shell being the same 
length as the long rifle shell, it leaves 
ne fouling, as does the short, in the 
chamber of the arm taking the long- 
rifle. Also, since it has the same 
amount of powder (5 grains) as the 
rifle and a bullet only slightly 
heavier than the short (the same 
weight as the short in some makes), 
it should, theoretically, and seems to 
in actual use, give a slightly flatter tra- 
jectory than either the short or long 


long 








rifle. Then, when one wishes to us 
the peer of all .22-caliber ammunition 
he can use the long-rifle—a cartridg: 
that will give any other cartridge, re 
gardless of size or shape, a wonderfu! 
ly close race for accuracy, under fay 
orable weather conditions, up to 10! 
yards. In fact, the long-rifle will giv: 
good results up to 150 yards, and even 
beyond. 

What, then, is the reason for a 
“kick” being registered against arms 
using these three different cartridges? 
While it is no doubt true that they 
do not give the hair-splitting accuracy 
of arms rifled with a twist specially 
adapted to some particular bullet, in 
actual hunting (and the hunter wants 
results, not theories), one does not no- 
tice the difference. The main and only 
logical argument against this practice 
is due to the fact that, when shorts 
are used in arms chambered for the 
long-rifle, unless the shooter is very 
careful to keep the bore clean, the por- 
tion of the chamber extending beyond 
the short shell will become rough and 
corroded, so much so that when the 
long or long-rifle is used the shell on 
firing expands against the rough por- 
tion of the chamber and sticks. Ever 
have this happen? If you did it was 
of course with the other fellow’s gun, 
as you would not let yours get in such 
a condition. 

Such trouble is, I am sorry to say, 
more frequently found in repeaters 
since one usually does more shooting 
with them than with a single shot, and 
they are, as a rule, not so easily 
cleaned as arms built without a re- 
peating mechanism. 

But even at this, there is a panacea 
—a cure, or rather a preventive—that 
never fails, if rightly used. It is, keep 
the bore and chamber clean. A com- 
mon brass wire brush, or a Marble 
cleaner, a bottle of nitro solvent, some 
regs and a cleaning rod, are all the 
things needed to keep any .22-caliber 
rifle—repeater or single shot—in such 
good condition that shells. sticking 
from the trouble mentioned above will 
never occur. 

When using shorts the barrel should 
be more frequently cleaned than when 
using the long or long rifle; if not, 
burnt powder will very likely collect 
in the chamber just akead of the shell 
and become so set that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to remove. After 
every twelve or fifteen shots, when us- 
ing shorts, the bore should be cleaned 
with rags moistened with the solvent: 
then, at the close of the day’s shoot- 
ing, the brass cleaner should be dipped 
in the solvent, inserted in the cham- 
ber, drawn back and forth and twisted 
round. This will remove any residus 
that has a tendency to stick; also, it 
will keep the chamber smooth. 

It is well to occasionally run the 








rass cleaner thru the barrel to remove 
iuny fouling or leading that may be 
urking in the grooves of the rifling. 
\fter using the brush, clean well and 
il with nitro solvent, and you will 
find your gun will keep in continued 
good condition. If the rifle is to be 
laid away for some time, a heavy coat- 
ing of gun grease should be kept in 
ihe bore. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that, 
once the chamber is allowed to get 
rough and rusty, it can never be re- 
stored to its original condition, hence 
the importance of watching and car- 
ing for it properly. 

| recommend the above method, feel- 
ing sure it will give excellent results, 
for I learned it in the school of Exper- 
ience—a school which has the longest 
terms and the highest rate of tuition 
of any educational institution. 

Ohio. W. O. C. ELLIS. 





Suggestions in the Treatment of 
.22 Automatic Colt. 


The .22 Colt automatic pistol is a 
nice little weapon, accurate and pleas- 
ant to hold, with a fine trigger pull. 
Personally, I prefer the .22 revolver, 
even if it is not as accurate, but that 
is only personal choice, and the baby 
machine gun fills a niche all its own, 
and fills it well. 

For some time I could not get one 
of them to work well. I tried several 
guns, but they all stuck, usually with 
a loaded cartridge sticking straight up 
in the air. Part of the trouble was due 
to cartridges of different makes being 
of different sizes to a slight extent; 
part was due to misplacement of the 
uncrimped bullets in filling the maga- 
zine, but with all my care still it would 
work sometimes and then sometimes 
it would balk like a mule. In other 
cases it worked all right for other men, 
but failed as soon as I got it in my 
hands, Great mystery. 

The solution was simple. If one, by 
accident, partly unfastens the spring 
the butt of the handle that holds 
the magazine in place, the magazine 
will drop down the least bit, say one- 


at 
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sixteenth of an inch, usually not no 
ticeable, and thus the cartridges do not 
feed properly into the action and trou- 
ble follows. In many of the guns this 
spring seems to be too weak, but it is 
easily strengthened, then everything 
works all right. 

There are various kinds of .22 long 
rifle cartridges, and I suggest that oniy 
tne crimped, tho slightly, ones be used 
in the .22 automatic pistol, Also look 
out that the recoil does not cut the 
hand if one holds the gun with both 
hands, especially in rest shooting. The 
little pistol, with its instant backslas: 
and sharp edges and corners on the re- 
coil block and frame, can give a nasty 
wound. The same thing is well to 
watch with all the Colt automatics, as 
they all work on the same principle— 
a sharp-edged projection that comes 
back over the firing hand. They are 
all right with one-hand firing, but bet- 
ter be a bit careful where your left 
hand is when shooting with both hands. 

For cleaning guns I have been using 
a fine grade of steel wool—cost 19 
cents a package, enough to last sev- 
eral years—and find it excellent, es- 
pecially for removing lead. It will take 
out lead that a brass scratch-brush will 
not touch, especially the lead lodged in 
a corner of a groove. I have used it 
for some months in my Ss. & W. 
target pistol, and the barrel is like new. 
So far as I can see, it does not scratch 
at all, just polishes. 

Now there are times when a heathen 
like myself will put some scouring pow- 
der—such as brick dust, maybe?—on a 
rag and run that rag up and down in 
a barrel. Oil a rag, fit it to the bore 
by running it in and out a few times, 
then put a wisp of the steel wool on 
the rag and rub some more. I once 
cleaned out a badly pitted and rusted 
six-shooter barrel with Hand Sapolio, 
but I do not recommend the medicine 
unless the patient is already dead ana 
any change is an improvement. But I 
do find that if one wants a very fine 
and, I believe, a safe polish, that Col- 
gate’s Dental Cream is all right. It 
leaves no visible scratches on any met- 
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al I have ever used it on, and it will 


take out something from high-power 
rifles that oil and rags will not, a faint 
suspicion of metal fouling, no doubt. 

Another thing—do not keep Hoppe 
No. 9 in an oil can made of copper or 
brass. It turns to an uncertain sickly 
green, and incidentally eats up the cam. 

Not long ago a box of L. R.s 
broke open in my pocket and before | 
knew it they were all coated with to- 
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bacco, real estate in smail lots, lint 
and other things men carry in their 
pockets. Everything seemed to be 


stuck to them except unmailed letters. 
Now, a man who shoots such a load 
thru his gun needs help. I usually 
throw away an occasional cartridge tnat 
I accidentally drop to the ground, and 
thus get sand in the lubricant. But 
these were all the cartridges I had, so 
I wiped them all clean, melted a mix- 
ture of vaseline and candle grease in 
a bit of tin can, and dipped each cart- 
ridge into the melted grease back to 
cover the shell mouth. They shot all 
right, altho the lubricant is a bit too 
brittle for anything except a make- 
shift, but I had my afternoon’s shoot 
in spite of the accidental spilling of 
my .22s. 

I notice by the ads that the U. S. 
Cartridge Company has brought out a 
.22 L. R. for 250-yard work. Will those 
who have been fortunate enough to get 
hold of some of them please let the 
rest of us know what they are, how 
they shoot as compared to the ordi- 
nary .22 L. R. cartridge? Can they be 
used in a pistol, and if so, is there any 
advantage over the regular cartridge? 

Going back to the, .22 Colt automatic, 
“A load of buckshot” is a proverbial, 
but much overrated, dlement of slaugh- 
ter. When a man gets that, he is sup- 
posed to be dead all over, and not just 
in spots, as one might expect from a 
spatter gun. Close up, it is a deadly 
shower—no doubt about that—and par- 
alyzes a man like a widow’s proposal, 
but beyond a few yards, when the load 
begins to open up and each buckshot 
has to go it on its own hook, then said 
individual buckshot has not the power 








notice appearing in 


a new Game 


Since the 
announcing 


| men commending the step. 


our January number 
Conservation Department 
peared, we have received numerous letters from sports- 
One from Wyoming 


ap- Smith ought to 


Says: reporting. 


Our New Game Conservation Department 


frequently happens in our Western game countries), then 
be 
you know of the fact, it is up to you, Mr. Man, to do the 
In this crisis we must think of the game, and 


reported to the Department, and if 









“Your remarks about the five or six deer hanging in the 
shed to save a steer is just right, and that is what the 
sportsmen of the West have to fight. If these near- 
sighted ranchmen would only get glasses they could see 
more clearly the error of their ways.” 

Other letters offer assistance in one way or another, 
and altogether we can say that this new department 
starts out most auspiciously. The people are getting ed- 
ucated to the needs of better game protection, but they 
aren’t receiving their education quite fast enough. They 
must get down to work and make it a business to pro- 
tect, instead of merely talking about it. If Bill Jones’ 
ranch is a hanging-out place for Game Warden Smith, 
just because Jones has a warm fireplace and a few elk 
and deer carcasses stored in his meat house (and this 





if by helping the game we hurt our friends—then let us 
hurt our friends. Our friends in this case may not be 
friends of the game, and as the game right now is send- 
ing out the S. O. S. signal, we must rush our forces to 
its assistance quick or it will be lost forever. 

Ourdoor Life and the sporting magazines do not de- 
serve all the praise for this new department for game 
conservation, but the credit is equally shared with the 
American Game Protective and Propagation Association 
of New York, which is doing a wonderful work for game 


protection. Therefore, all communications that we re- 
ceive in the future bearing directly on game conserva- 
tion, propagation, etc., we shall turn over to the above 


association to be used as they see fit in the new depart- 
ment. 
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Russell's rane é 
Never- Leak. <# 


a. BU ILT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and ‘vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
¢owhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
ee hikers and all outdoor men 
ey who know real boots 


when they see 


















ty ad them. You'll 
"es swear by a 
2, #§ 
te 
al | 
Write 
for Catalog 
“L’’-Kree 
USSELL’S “Never- Re 
Leak” Boots are built te 


for business and guaranteed to i 
give complete satisfaction — they a 
make good, or back comes your 
money. In any height. Soles hob- z 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 
W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Berlin, Wisconsin | 
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From the Trapper 
to the Wearer 


E make all kinds of 

ladies’ furs, such as 
muffs and scarfs, any style, 
from any style book. We 
make ladies’ coats, men’s 
coats, caps, gloves, mittens, 
and automobile robes. 


Our Work Guaranteed 
First Class 


‘W. W. Weaver, 
Custom Tanner, Reading, Mich. 

















BETTER THAN 
EVER 


Our Special Offer tells you how 
you can examine our 





Alpine Binoculars 


Made in our Factory. 


PAUL WEISS 
Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
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of the .22 L. R. bullet. At from thirty 
to fifty yards, and increasing with 
bee a magazineful of .22 L. R.s in 
an automatic Colt has more actual kill- 
ing power than a load of buckshot. It 
all depends, of course, on the range 
and the caliber and charge of the shot- 


| gun throwing the buckshot, but I mean 


the usual buckshot load, factory made, 
10 or 12 gauge. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The Colt 22 Automatic. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The _ experi- 
ence of another admirer of the Colt .22 
Auto may be of interest to the readers 
of Outdoor Life. In the pages of this 
estimable magazine numerous com- 
ments both pro and con have appeared 
Within the last few months, but in the 
of an arm as new as the .22 Auto 
additional accounts of actual perform- 
ances are probably welcome. Such I 
trust will be the reception of the fol- 
lowing recital: 

It looked good to me from the first, 
for I have a certain predilection for the 
one-handed .22s, the economy of ammu- 
nition and slight recoil appealing to 
and in fact, I have no real use for 
any of the heavier, larger pieces of ord- 
nance. I secured one of the first that 
reached Denver and have since fired 
about 2,000 cartridges, both solid and 
hollow points; which, while not a large 
number as compared with some of the 
tests of professional shooters, is cer- 
tainly enough to secure a fair judgment 
on the arm. This is especially so since 
were fired during all conditions 
and vicissitudes of weather. 

The accuracy question has been 
passed upon by more competent marks- 
men than I, so I will preface my re- 
marks by simply saying it will throw 
bullets far straighter than I can aim 
them. It will also throw them a good 
deal faster than I can aim them, 

I have noticed in the Arms and Am- 
munition queries and elsewhere that 
some trouble has been’ experienced 
with the arm _ functioning in cold 
weather, with bullets bending, and also 
with the cartridges loaded with the 
holiow-point bullets. 

As to the cold weather difficulty, I 
am unable to offer a satisfactory ex- 
planation as mine was used last winter 
in temperatures ranging down to 15 or 
20 degrees below zero without a parti- 
cle of trouble. The only thing I can 
think of is that the lubricant on some 
makes of cartridges may freeze more 
readily than that on others. Iuse Win- 
chester Lesmok entirely. 

Regarding the bending of the bullets 
I experienced a little difficulty that way 
at first, but overcame it in a most sat- 
isfactory manner. The .22 L. R. is a 


case 


me; 


delicate cartridge for use in an auto- 
matic and cannot be carried loosely in 
the 


pocket without getting the bullet 








more or less out of alignment. It rests 
too lightly in the shell. For rifle (in 
cluding repeaters) or revolvers this is 
generally of no consequence as the re. 
ceiver or chamber’ automatically 
straightens it, but for the Auto, where 
the carrtridge is fed into the chamber 
at an angle, a slight bend will be suf- 
ficient to deflect the nose of the bullet 
from a perfect entrance to the chamber, 


‘and the returning slide will of course 


catch and jam it. To overcome this I 
ordered four extra clips from the fac- 
tory. Result: not a jam since. When [ 
open a box of cartridges they all go at 
once into the clips, which effectually 
protects them from mutilation and dirt, 
as well as affording a more convenient 
manner of carrying extra ammunition 
and a greater speed in loading. 

As to the hollow-point bullets. It has 
been suggested that to recompense the 
loss in weight caused by the hollow- 
point, these bullets are made slightly 
longer. This may be so, as I have not 
measured them, but as I have had.ab- 
solutely no difficulty in their use, I am 
inclined to believe that those who have 
experienced such difficulty owe it to 
bent bullets from the cause given above. 
I always carry a couple of clips loaded 
with hollow-points for use on small 
game; and, in fact, when actually hunt- 
ing grouse or rabbits I use nothing else, 
as I have found they have much more 
killing power than the solid points. 

I have shot jackrabbits in full run 
with the hollow-points that were liter- 
ally knocked end-over-end, a hole usual- 
ly resulting into which I could stick 
my thumb without difficulty. The solid 
point might have just bored a neat hole 
and allowed the animal to escape cap- 
ture but die nevertheless. It might not 
be even knocked off its feet, the shoot- 
er thinking he had scored a miss (see 
article on charging cat, Outdoor Life, 
page 468, Nov., 1917. 

To date my gun has never balked or 
refused to function when loaded with 
fresh cartridges, so I am naturally en- 
thusiastic. Last fall I got caught in a 
terrific sandstorm in Southeastern Colo- 
rado, the sand completely filling the 
open holster which I use. I shook and 
beat most of it off with my handker- 
chief and then proceeded to annex two 
cottontails for supper on the road back 
to camp. Of course the sand had 
worked all thru the mechanism and a 
thoro cleaning was imperative when I 
got in, but—the gun worked, and it 
worked when I wanted it to, sand or no 
sand. F. C. LINCOLN. 

Colo. 





To Load Round Ball. 


(See drawing illustrating this article on 
page 143.) 


Editor Outdoor Life: A single cham- 
ber will answer on the Ideal reloading 
tool to load round ball if the shooter 
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desires to use the smallest possible 
charge in his man’s size rifle, but the 
chamber should have no crimping 
shoulder in it. This idea occurred to 
me some time ago, and, on being tried 
out, it worked. It makes no difference 
whether the chamber will “adjust” or 
is a solid part of the tool itself, as on 
Ideals No. 1, 4, 6 and 8, 

If certain “kranques” who own Ideal 
tools to load the long, grooved bullets 
would like to try a few lead “peas” 
and do not care to wait on “war” serv- 
ice from the factory (if the dealer has 
not the thing he wants on hand, and 
the chances are he hasn’t), he can 
make a part quickly and easily that 
will turn the trick of seating the round 
ball by cutting off the point of a 
grooved bullet just above the first, or 
dirt-catching groove. File base perfect- 
ly flat and ream out small depression 
to fit portion of round ball in exact 
center of flat area, Cherry it if you 
have the tool by you. Drop in tool 
chamber “point on.” Set ball in shell 
muzzle with fingers and then press 
home in chamber on top of bullet point 
you have dropped in. The piece of 
bullet will slip inside of the shell you 
are reloading with the ball and out 
again, just like the ball seater in a 
double adjustable chamber, If the re- 
loading tool chamber will not adjust 
to enable the user to seat the ball at 
the correct depth in shell, bullet point 
should be trimmed off to correct length. 
The rule to set ball even with muzzle 
of shell and fill in with bullet grease 
is sure to give accurate results, other 
details being right. It is important to 
look well after the “small” things; no 
person appreciates this better than the 
“kranque” rifleman, 


Shooting ball in a big game rifle has 
points on any .220. In barrels with 
grooves not quicker than one in six- 
teen (have tried it in no quick twist 
barrels) a round ball is about as accu- 
rate as most shooters can hold at short 
ranges. It is fine for squirrels, frogs 
and small game. When you run the 
bullets there will be few culls, and 
they require less metal to make than 
the long bullets. To save metal is 
more important nowadays than it was 
before the war. You do not have to 
be so painstaking with the round bul- 
lets to insure results when casting, as 
the “full groove” does not have to be 
looked after. Squirrel hunters who 
have heard the familiar yell from some 
irate male person when their .22 or .25 
missiles, deflected by a twig, would 
“sing a song o’ sixpence” high in the 
air, will take fresh courage with the 
round ball. It makes no sound when 
given the reverse English in flight and 
no “non-com.” will imagine he narrow- 
ly escaped death at the hands 
of the hunter who invaded said 
“non-com.’s’” timber patch—at least 


he will lack the familiar excuse 
for thinking he was “killed entirely.” 
The load for .32-.40 Rem., .32-.40 M., 
.32 Ideal and .32 H. P. S. is 1% to 2 
gr. Bullseye and lgr. FFFG black load- 
ed loose in shell. No sight elevation 
is necessary. The writer likes ball as 
hard as one part tin to ten of lead, al- 
tho ball cast as soft as one to forty has 
been recommended. The muzzles of 
all shells should be resized before the 
ball is seated. Primers cost more than 
the powder charges in these loads, 
it will be seen that the ball can be used 
at very little expense. The load 
about as accurate as most shooters can | 
hold at short ranges. ALLEN NOY. 
Illinois. 
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Experimenting With .22 Shells 
for Varmints. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In these days 
of ton foot-pound energies and 3,000 
foot-second velocities it makes one feel 
about the same as the fellow who is rid- 
ing around in a 1910 model tin Lizzie 
when he meets his mother-in-law in the 
rear seat of a 12-cylinder National, to 
speak of some of our charcoal burners, 
but as A. A, H. and Chauncey Thomas 
get by without being mobbed, perhaps it 
is safe for some of the rest of us to add 
a word. 

After shooting hundreds of prairie 
dogs in Texas and gophers in Montana, | 
I have come to the conclusion that as a 
killer of even small game, such cart- 
ridges as the .22 L. R. and the .22 W. 
R. F. are a failure, at least with solid 
bullets. The hollow-pointed bullets were 
not generally obtainable when I decided 
to give them a trial, so I had my dealer 
order some L. R. cartridges in smoke- 
less powder loads. These proved so 
much better killers than the solid bul- 
lets that I promptly fell in love with 
them and have not had any cause to re- 
vise my affections after a long use. 

I then got a .25-20 repeater and while 
the cartridge had an abundance of 
power it was expended chiefly on the 
landscape in the background. I secured 
a No. 25727 mould from the Ideal peo- | 
ple and started to find a load that I 
thought was a real killer for such “var- 
mints” as gophers, woodchucks, etc. 

A letter to Mr. K. K. V. Casey 
brought the desired information in the 
shave of a load of 8 grains of DuPont 
No. 80 (by weight), which develops a | 
velocity of 1,550 foot-seconds and the | 
same energy as the .25-25 Stevens in | 
the black powder load. The above ve- 
locity being obtained with the 86-grain | 
bullet. 

I found that 7.5 to 8 grains of the | 
above powder and the 75-grain hollow- | 
pointed bullet give all the smashing ef- 
fect one could desire for the game I 
have mentioned, The pestiferous little 
gopher all but went up in smoke when 
struck with this combination and never 

















ET an Old Town canoe carry you 
where the big fish lurk and where 
game is plentiful. For casting and 

trolling, an Old Town is unequalled. 

It cleaves the water and glides along 

pickerel-like with hardly a ripple. 

Graceful and buoyant, it responds like 

a flash to each stroke. 












And in the white water test of shooting 
the rapids you'll thank your lucky star 
that you have such a sturdy craft under 
your control. An Old Town offers 
health, sport and beauties of the great 
outdoors—an invitation no red-blooded 
sportsman can refuse. Send today for 
View Book of latest models. 


Old Town Canoe Co. 


732 Main St. Old Town, Maine 
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IDEAL POWDER MEASURE 


Measures accurately all rifle, pistol, 
and shot gun powders, 
high and low pressure 
dense bulk and black, 
any charge wanted 
from 2 grains to 140 
p grains and from 14 


nition gives the best 
satisfaction and only 
afew IDEAL tools are 
needed. Their cost is 
small. Write today. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
265 Meadow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















Inboard 
Outboard 


Caille Marine Engines 








For Pleasure —Work—Speed 


Each type of ppotor: boat requires a power plant of 
aenesenes 6 ot model, according to 
Tipcmslennatioal o sed for and speed desired. 
The selection of bee most suitable motor should not be 
at, nae chonid be the subject of careful con- 
sideration "b experts. 
We manufacture the right motor forany power boat, 


whether used for pleasure, passenger traflic. heavy duty 
pur or fishing. Thousands of customers regar 
usasM R BOAT HEADQUARTERS. By fillingin 


the Coupon below you may have the eervices of our 
expert engineering staff absolutely free. 

Marine engines in all sizes from 2 1-2to30H. P., both 
two and four-cylinder models. Portable Motors for 
Outboard attachment in two distinct models, Use the 
coupon now, giving particulars of your Boat or the 
kind of motor you are interested in and get cate 
alog, information and advice by return mail. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
442 Caille Bidg. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S.A. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 

442 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich., Uv. S. A, 
Gentlemen: Please send tome, absolutely Free, information as 
checked below. I understand "this information will be treated 
in confidence by your Engineering Department and wiil be 
used in giving me advice as tothe best and most economical 
power-plant. 

Row Boat Motors Inboard Engines 

{ Caille 5 Speed [} Work Type 





Neptune [] Pleasure Type 
Dimensions of boat—it is very important to give these: 
ee a ee ft. Draught..... 
Purpose used for: [] Work. [] Pleasure. 
Speed desired..........+- miles per hour. 
Name -- ------- -- +2 - = + + = =~ 5 $e nnn ne ~~~ - = -- 
Address. ween n noo wo e+ on eo es oe 
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SLEEP 


ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


“2%, 
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make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. 





Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
; fortable, dry bed. 
: Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
6x25. 


Write for Catalogue . 


Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., At! Mass. 


























The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 











FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
Rear Bldg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 

















THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


(A GOOD NIGHT COMPANION) 


The Brilliant Search Light has been 


on the market for over seventeen 
years. Wherever men hunt, frog- 
fish, cruise, or need a good night 
light, there you will find the Bril- 
liant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California— 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and in practically all foreign coun- 
tries. 


The reason for their wide popular- 
ity is satisfactory service, conve- 
nience and reliability. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 


The Brilliant Search Light can be 
worn on the head—and one filling of 
carbide lasts for eight hours. Comes 


in single, double and interchangeable 
lens, 

Style 1. Single Lens, $5.00. Double 
Lens, $6.00. Int, Lens, $6.50. 

Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame 
Burner, add 50c. 

Style 3. Adjustable Flat Flame 
Burner, add $1.00. 


Write for Descriptive Folder. 
At All Dealers. 


Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 

















|got in his convenient hole, while the 





groundhog just naturally wilted if 
| struck at all fairly. 
| While some may say that this cart- 
ridge is unnecessarily heavy for such 
| shooting, I cannot agree with them, as 
|I like to kill my game clean when hit 
|and not cause one to do a Marathon ev- 
/ery time you make a hit, as one must 
_many times do when using such cart- 
| ridges as the .22 L. R., ete. I have shot 
la great many gophers with my S. & W. 
|H. E, and don’t believe I have killed 
|two per cent stone dead, tho from the 
| tables of energies this same .32 S. & W. 
long must have plenty of power. Isnall 
| try a H. P. bullet in the above cartridge 
| soon. While the accuracy of the H. P. 
| bullets is not quite as great as the 
| solid ones, I believe no one will be 
| disappointed in this respect. 
| I noticed in a recent number that 
|some gentleman was having trouble 
| with his .22 Colt revolver jamming. Sev- 
|eral years ago I had the same trouble 
| with mine and sent it to the Colt com- 
| pany with an explanation of the fault. 
| After a wait of about a month and a 
| half I received the gun and found they 
| had not improved on it in the least, as 
'far as I could see, so thought I would 
|try to find the trouble myself. On 
close examination I found that when 
fired the back of cartridge head would 
bulge out enough to prevent cylinder 
from turning. I dressed about 1-64-inch 
from the rear end of barrel and it 
worked perfectly. A. A. WELLS. 
Montana. 





Telescope Sights. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My age is 
along in the fifties, and I am an un- 
| regenerate gun crank with rifle and 
| pistol. I have two boys, 10 and 19, 
|who have been raised with a gun in 
‘one hand and a fishing rod in the other. 
Neither of them give any indication of 
leaning toward the “game hog” class. 
They are clean young’ sportsmen. 
While we have our occasional camps in 
the Sierras after big game, and our 
duck hunts in the tulles of the big sinks 
in Nevada, our principal sport is with 
the .22s on jacks. Now, lest any one 
| get a misconception of us: The jacks 
jare a nuisance here, are in thousands 
and are very destructive to outlying 


ranches. Very few people eat them 
here. They are destroyed to save 
crops. 

Now, I have long ago reached the 


period where I had to wear glasses—for 
the first few years for distance only, 
later two corrections, one for distance 
and one for reading—just exactly the 
condition that confronts many and 
many a devoted rifle crank. One or the 
other sight on the taper tube blurs, 
speed and accuracy falling off. My old 
!long arm would carry the pistol out far 
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enough to “get” both sights, but my 
rifle work had gotten “bum.” I tried 
peeps—some help, not as much as I 
needed. I was worried over having to 
cut out my favorite sport, and besides, 
there was the kids to train; and about | 
the times they got discouraged over | 
some difficult work in bad light, they 
“needed to be shown.” All kids need 
to be shown. They are the great little | 
original Missourians, and with a kid 
one practical demonstration goes far- | 
ther than a dozen technical lectures; | 
once his emulation is aroused he stays | 
till he has accomplished the thing, and 
in all his after life you can never take 
that confident knowledge of accomplish- 
ment away from him. | 

You can therefore see it was up to| 
Dad to prolong his shooting days. I| 
had heard of the scope, but, like many 
others, had not considered it seriously. 
An advertisement in one of the outdoor 
magazines of a second-hand one _ for 
sale drew my attention. I got this one, | 
a Stevens. While it did not entirely re- 
juvenate my sight, it was the first big 
long step or discovery for me person- 
ally. Since that time I have used a 
Winchester, a Stevens, a Sidle and at 
present a Malcolm—that is, on the .22 
with Winchester No. 2 micrometer 
mounts—perfectly satisfactory; and I 
can, With it, stay far enough ahead of 
the kids to be a teacher. 

Now, I have been years getting where 
I am with the scope, and here, in the 
November number of Outdoor Life, 
comes Major Townsend Whelen with an 
article on the ’scope that would have 
been worth many dollars to me ten 
years ago. With his technical educa- 
tion and his “been there” experience he 
tersely and completely covers’ the 
ground I groped over so long. I can 
gauge results within the scope of my 
experience. Major Whelen does this, 
and immediately uncovers causes of 
failures. His definition of what a tele- 
scope should be is exact. One should 
aim more accurately, see his target 
more clearly, should get quicker aim. | 
Well, a good ’scope on the .22 does this | 
—all of it. At first the magnified trem- | 
ors of arm and body bothered me, and | 
to be brief, it was not until I got the 
last ’scope—the Malcolm—that I found | 
I could “get on” and sometimes get the | 
running jacks. The years rolled away | 
and I was again the kid with his first | 
old Belgian flobert. 

I got extra bases with my Winchester | 
mounts, so could mount sight on heavy | 
rifle also, but I was always afraid, or 
had a hunch not to do it. So my actual | 
experience has been only with the .22 
Lesmok long rifles for jack shooting. 
Sight is set to center cross hairs on 
target at 70 yards. 

I have had the same troubles that 
Major Whelen describes in his article, | 
but I did not grasp the causes as he 
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Warmthwithout Weight 


A Jacket which, when not in use, can be rolled 


The Ideal Garment up and carried in your pocket. Compact, 
forthe Soldier Boys light, yet warm as toast. 
—_ Co-Pro covers the torso perfectly and protects 


your body from the cold. Get acquainted with 


CO-PRO 


The Great Garment for the Great Outdoors 


ST (EO) 
It doesn't hinder your freedom of motion (it has no 
sleeves). It simply keeps you warm—you don't need 


cumbersome sweaters, overcoats or jerseys! 

When not in use can be rolled into a neat package 
Eight (8) inches long, two (2) inches in diameter, 
which weighs only eight (8) ounces 

At the better sport shops, or by mail postpaid at 
$2.50. Made in Olive, Tan or Grey, and three sizes, 
small, medium and large 


The story of Co-Pro is embodied in the interesting 
Free on request 


Sportsman's Book. 
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A. NATHAN, Dept. D, 248. 26th St.,Brookiyn, N.Y. 














[KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


ce & € 


Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 


A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade A Gold Bead circular in form of very 

CENTER—very hard materialand having and matted guard in front of the bead hard material and having a STEEL 

ahigh polish. Can be seen clearly in the Twice the length and twice the CENTER. Especially designed and de- 

strength of ordinary beads sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 
not catch on ANYTHING 








dark timber or earlier inthe morning or 
later at night than any other sight ever 
made, 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘O”’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, Box 1531, DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 














SHOWING HOW ROUND 
BALL MAY BE LOADED 
IN IDEAL TOOL WITHOUT 
DOUBLE CHAMBER TO SEAT 
BY USING POINT OF REGULAR 
BULLET IN BOTTOM OF 


SINGLE CHAMBER. 








Drawing illustrating article “To Load Round Ball” on page 140 


























THE AMERICAN FOLDING 


KAMPKOOK 
STOVE 


APPS to camping and ali 
outdoor life a comfort 
and convenience which is 
otherwise lacking. 





It enables the camper, auto- 
» mobile tourist, or sportsman 
to prepare a hot, tasty meal or lunch any- 
where and at any time. Has two powerful 
burners, burns common gasoline. Nothing 
to screw together or assemble; set up and 
ready for businessina jiffy. Folds compact 
in steel case which protects against loss or 
preakage. Size folded 14% x 8x 3% inches, 


Supplied with KAMPOVEN if desired. 
Yoes all ordinary baking perfectly. An 
ideal tent heater. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer for the 
KAMPKOOK. Large folder in colors sent on 


request 


Ce American Machine 


« 778 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn, 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12— 35c; Size 10— 
40c; Size 8 —45c, Dozen. 

Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12 —50c; Size 10—60c; Size 8—70c, 
Dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 











Send Your Favorite 


SPORTSMEN’S 
MAGAZINE 


A FELLOW SPORTSMAN 
IN THE TRENCHES 


Publishers’ Special Offer Makes It 
Possible to Secure Returned Copies 
at 5 Cents Each for This Purpose. 


$1.00 buys twenty magazines that 
will be read by 200 soldiers. 


$10.00 will supply 2,000 readers. 


$100.00 will furnish reading material 
for 20,000 more. 


This movement has been officially endorsed 
by the leading sportsmen’s and conservation 
organizations. 





REMIT by check to either this magazine or 

‘ to George M. Fayles, Treasurer 
American Sportsmen’s Magazine Fund, % 
The American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 





















| has detailed them. 
| cross hairs is a 
| declaration that if a scope is used it 


| the 


| hold a rifle plumb or never 


| more of 
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His criticism.of the 
“bullseye.” Also his 


should be the only sight. I have had 
side mounts—have now—but noth- 
It is astonishing how many 
’scope throws shadows on 
sight and bothers the 
Besides, I was never able to 
any- 


ing doing. 
times the 
the 
shooter. 


regular 


saw 
one else do it using side mounts. 

If interior rib key will do away with 
the ’scope “going off” occasionally, 
let’s have it, and also the stronger, 
lower mounts more firmly fastened to 
barrel. But above all, let us have 
the good, solid constructive 


| criticism of Major Whelen on this sub- 


| ject, 
| the 


and a series of articles to show 
rifle lover that he is not necessar- 


| ily out of the game—that the telescope 


| is a mistake. 
| German 


will prolong over 
years. 

experience is that the 
or four power for hunting 
I have never used the 


Major Whelen’s de- 


sight his pleasure 
many 
My 


over three 


‘scope 


makes. 


| scription of its lateral relief makes me 


| want 


| who takes 
| have 


| the Continental 
| bullet accompanied 


| which 
| Agreeably 





‘who is 


’Scopes cannot be 
thrown around or laid in wagon bot- 
toms and remain in good shape; but 
good rifle and anyone 
care of a rifle will 
keeping a ‘scope in 


to try one. 


neither can a 
proper 
no trouble 
good condition. 

I think the good Major is in error 
about J. W. Sidle not making ‘scopes 
now. 1 have a letter in my desk quot- 
ing price on with a new kind of 
mounting. still making 
’scopes.- “NEVADA.” 

Nevada. 


one, 
(Sidle_ is 
Editor. ) 


A Tapered-Base Bullet. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Under separ- 
ate cover I mail you one of my bullets 
with cap or gas check, which I wish 
you would refer to your Arm and Am- 
munition editor, and get his candid 
opinion on same. You will greatly 
oblige me for doing so, as I think he 


is a very capable man and honest in 
his opinion. JOSEPH SINGER. 
Calif. 


Answer. — The bullet submitted 
seems to be practically a duplication of 
idea of a sharp-base 
by a “sabot’” to 
give squareness to the base against 
the powder gases’ impinge. 
to your request I will give 
you my view of the subject. First, 
there is no advantage to be obtained 
by the use of a tapered base on a bul- 
let. Many years ago I took this ques- 
tion up, did considerable experiment- 
ing without discovering any good re- 
sults, then was relating my _ experi- 
ments to Dr. Walter G. Hudson, now 
of the Du Pont Powder Company, and 
unquestionably the greatest 





rifle shot as well as experimentalist in 
America today. His reply to me was 
substantially as follows: 

“You sharpen the base of your bul- 
let on the same theory that you sharp- 
en the stern of a boat that it may go 
thru the water with less resistance 
from the suction at the stern. In the 
beat you get the effect, but in the bul- 
let you do not. To understand this 
thoroly imagine a boat drawn thru the 
water at the rate of 200 miles per 
hour. The water would be thrown so 
far aside by the bows that it could 
not return quickly and the stern would 
stand out dry and it would be totally 
immaterial what was the form of the 
stern so long as the water did not 
touch it. With your bullet it travels 
so fast that the particles of air are 
thrown so far to the side they do not 
have time to react and press against 
the sloping base of the bullet and it is 
only by this pressure against the slop- 


ing base that any forward impulse 
could be given the bullet.” 
The theory of a vacuum following 


the bullet and retarding the bullet is 
all theory and no practice. The vac- 
uum is merely a by-product of the bul- 
let moving thru the atmosphere rapid- 
ly. All the retarding of the bullet is 
done on the front sides in forcing aside 
the atmosphere in its path. The only 
relief the bullet could get by climinat- 
ing the vacuum would be by substi- 
tuting in place of the vacuum a blast 
of air traveling even faster than the 
bullet that it might press against the 
base of the _ bullet. Examine any 
photograph of a flying bullet and you 
will see that the air is thrown aside 
with such speed that it does not come 
back to fill the vacuum caused by the 
rapid movement of the bullet until 
quite a distance back of the bullet; a 
far greater distance than it would be 
possible to extend a base to. It is true 
that in some artillery experiments con- 
ducted over half a century ago in Eng- 
land better range was obtained from 
cast iron shot having a sloping base, 
but it must be remembered that these 
were fired at comparatively low veloc- 
ities, probably in no case exceeding 
700 to 800 feet per second, while your 
modern bullet is traveling 3000 feet 
per second, and consequently throwing 
the air farther away and making the 
return of the air more delayed. 
Touching the use of the “sabot” on 
the back end I consider that entirely 
immaterial for the reason that with our 
smokeless powders the powder ignites 
thruout the entire shell practically 
simultaneously and all that is press- 
ing against the bullet at any point is 
gas. With the old black powders the 
charge ignited at the back end, press- 
ing the powder in the front end of the 
shell forward until as it burned off the 
back end it reached the front end. 
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With the sharp angle of a boat-tail bul- 
let this might lead to crushing the pow- 
der up in this angle. With the smoke- 
less powder, assuming the bullet has 
a definite shoulder where the bearing 
ooints leave off, of a depth equal to the 
depth of the rifling, the pressure of 
the gases in this angle would exert no 
ill effect whatsoever. This is the way 
in which they are used in both French 
and Swiss rifles, both of which use the 
boat-tail form of bullet. 

I consider the “sabot” would lead to 
inaccurate shooting, as obviously it 
must be sufficiently plastic to be com- 
pressed, and if compressed might not 
be uniformly compressed, so that 
when the base of the “sabot” left the 
muzzle of the rifle it might not be ab- 
solutely sharp and square and if it 
were not it would certainly deflect the 
bullet from the true line of flight. 

I am aware that this sounds discour- 
aging to you, but you asked for a can- 
did expression of opinion. The above 
is my opinion, based upon a great many 
vears of study and ballistic experiment- 
ing, as witness the fact that I designed 
the .22 Savage high-power, the _ .250- 
3000 Savage high-power and the New- 
ton rifle and cartridges.—Editor. 





Tire Tape on Revolver Stocks. 


One can often improve the grip of a 
revolver by an intelligent use of tire 
tape. It can be had at almost any 
store and costs 10 or 15 cents a roll. 

I first padded my .22 single-shot S. 
& W. pistol (rubber stock) so that 
when held high up under the hammer 
the stock fitted snugly into the hollow 
of my hand, that before did not touch 
the stock at all. Then I bound all 
tight and smooth with tire tape. 

The tape also gives a somewhat 
sticky hold on the gun which is a 
good thing in warm weather when 
one’s hand is sweaty and hence slip- 
pery on the polished metal and hard 
rubber. 

Saw handles on big six-shooters al- 
ways cut my hand till it bleeds, often 
after only a few shots, and powder and 
especially lubricant are prone to cause 
lockjaw—see Fourth of July accidents. 
| refer especially to the Colt New Serv- 
ice .44 and .45 and the S. & W. .44 Spe- 
cial, Now why the makers put nearly 
square corners on some of the edges 
in the stocks of these mules no man 
knows; also the stocks are narrow and 
come back into the hand like a snow 
plow. 

With tire tape one can improve them 
much. The stocks are thus easily 
broadened and rounded at the right 
place, and the cost is almost nothing, 
and in no way injures the gun. It can 
be removed in a moment, Long appli- 
cation, however, in a damp climate 
might rust the metal under the tape. 





This everyone must decide for himself, 
as I do not know, and the Rockies have 
a dry climate—especially since prohibi- 
tion became epidemic. 

Tire tape can also be used to mend 
cracked stocks, and can be wound 
around barrels so that they will not 
reflect light, either into the sighter’s 
eyes—and thus prevent a mirage be- 
tween front and back sights on a hot, 
sunny day—or into the eyes of game 
across the gulch. The flash from even 
a new blued barrel can occasionally be 
seen on the desert or in the moun- 
tains for miles, and nothing attracts 
the attention of game quicker than this 
mirror flash of sunlight from polished 
metal. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


A Suggestion for Rust and Pit 
Prevention. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice an 
inquiry on page 513 of the November 
issue from Elmer E. Miller in reference 
to his rifle barrel being rusty and pit- 
ted, in spite of “good care,’ and 
thought that the following might be of 
interest to him, as well as other sports- 
men: 

When metal-cased bullets are used 
in a rifle, regardless of whether the 
barrel be of nickel steel or not, they 
have a tendency to “draw” the surface 
of the barrel as they pass thru, which 
results in giving the steel a hard or 


dry burnished effect, which is very 
hard to coat effectively with oil and 
some so-called gun greases, too, for 


that matter. A steel surface that has 
been subjected to “drawing” should be 
protected with a light coating of heavy 
grease or non-fluid oil, similar to that 
used for automobile lubrication—that 
is to say, cup grease and gear-case oil. 
There is no use in attempting to pro- 
tect a nigh-power rifle barrel with gun 
oil after it has been fired a few times, 
for the condition of the steel surface 
has become such as to make it almost 
impossible for fluid oils to adhere uni- 
formly. A few hours after oiling with 
light oil you will generally find that 
the oil has collected in pools in various 
parts of the barrel, leaving the remain- 
der dry. This applies to any steel sur- 











face that has been subjected to “draw- | 


ing,’ notably steel railway rails, roll- | 
ing mill rolls, elevator cable, locomo- | 
tive and car wheel tires. 

I have used several of the well. | 


known cup greases on my rifles and | 


also on my 
tols to protect them from rust, while 
both in and out of use, and have ob- 
tained excellent results. This is a 
pretty damp climate at times, but I 
never have trouble from rust nor pit- 
ting since starting this treatment. 
HENRY H. W. MOORSHEAD. 

Washington. 


Luger and Colt auto pis- | 






Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. it tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


ED ENGINES 


04 Cyche~2 0 20 HP. 
Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 


board engines afford 
the joys of motor boat- 
ing at little cost. A 
generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 
LOCKWOOD.-ASH 
MOTOR CO. 

1816 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich, (29) 
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oiling your gun with 
. 3-in-One. Far better 
than beavy oils that gum. 


3-in-One Oil 


reaches deepest friction point. Never 
gathers dust or dirt. Prevents rust 














2 All stores in 15c, 25c, and 50c bottles 
“gm and Handy Oil Cans, 25c. Avoid 
aos substitutes, —Sample and # 

Dictionary of Uses. 
Thzee-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EEM. Bway, N.Y. 
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A-1 Silver Black Foxes 
\ ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 
Foxes, which have been proven 
rolific—with Three Established 
tanches— with yearly profits ranging 
up to 40%. 
isthe elnaetntged 


COLLINS *“F% 


If You Want to asad Enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true tocolor and witha fixed quality of fur 





From———> COLLINS 

4° The Fox Man 
= we 100 S. Park St. 
¢re® a Reedsburg, Wis. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 centsin postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. 
write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


In looking over the July issue of Out- 
door Life I see that on page 100 you 
give the ballistics of the Colt .38 auto 
pistol as follows: Velocity (at 50 ft) 
1,175 ft secs.; energy, 398 ft. lbs., and 
on page 92 those of the Colt .45 revol- 
ver as: Velocity, 771 ft. sec.; energy, 
336 ft. lbs. I have been under the im- 
pression that the .45 revolver was the 
stronger gun. Wasn't there a cartriage 
brought out for the .45 loaded with 8.5 
gers. of smokeless (I do not remember 
the kind), that gave the .45 about 900 
ft. secs, velocity? It seems to me I 
have seen such a cartridge in the hara- 
ware stores here. It may have been 
the auto pistol cartridge. Could you 
please set me right on this? I believe 
you spoke of the above mentioned cart- 
ridge a few issues ago. In your reply 
to Mr. Rogers you state that you know 
of no Luger pistols on the market. I 
saw one (new) at Ware Bros. Hard- 
ware Co., of this city about a week 
ago. This may not do him much good, 
situated as he is, but I thought you 
might like to know of it.—R. D. Han- 
sen, Spokane, Wash. 

Answer.—The figures given are taken 
from Mr. Himelwright’s book “Pistol 
and Revolver Shooting,’ and are doubt- 
less authentic. There have been cart- 
ridges put out having more power than 
those at present used in the .45 auto- 
matic, but we could not state why they 
were abandoned. Certain it is that 
they were, and this by the United 
States Government after A thoro test, 
so we assume there was a very good 
reason, altho since the change of policy 
of the government as to making public 
the results of its experiments it has 
not been easy to learn the whys or 
wherefors. Of course there are a great 
many Luger pistols scattered around 
thruout the country in the hands of dif- 
ferent dealers, but we do not have ac- 
cess to their shelves so are not aware 
of their location.—Editor. 





What is the cause of metal fouling 
in 4 rifle? How can it be prevented? 
Have a new .30-30 Remington which, 
after being fired a few times, has a 
coppery looking substance on_ the 
rifling which I cannot remove. Will 
it do any harm as to the accuracy of 
the rifle?—Harold Elliot, Hollister, Cal. 

Answer.—Metal fouling in a rifle is 
caused by the bullet jacket being 
pressed against the bore of the rifle as 
it passes out at very high pressure and 
temperature. It is in two forms, one 
a thin wash over the bore of the gun, 








Please 





which is unavoidable and which does 
no harm as it does not build up. The 
other form is what is ordinarily spoken 
of as metal fouling in which the jacket 
metal builds up in lumps on the lands. 
This form speedily destroys the accu- 
racy of the rifle and is due to a chemi- 
cal affinity between the nickel and the 
jacket metal and the steel of the bar- 
rel. This first causes a little of the 
metal to stick, thus producing a rough 
spot, after which each bullet adds its 
quota and thus the good work goes on. 
Either form may be removed by any 
of our metal fouling solutions formula 
for which have been repeatedly pub- 
lished in these columns.—KEditor. 


I am looking forward to getting a 
Winchester ’95 .30-'06, and would like 
to know if the Marble peep sight (that 
knocks down and comes right back up 
again) stands the gaff of the bolt hit- 
ting it. The receiver sight sets too far 
away from the eye, and I don’t like the 
open sights, so please tell me your ex- 
perience with it—I mean the Marble’s 
peep.—R. E. Hoover, Kalispell, Mont. 





Answer.—The Marble sight men- 
tioned works all right.—Editor. 
Have you any reports of the be- 


havior of the 8 mm. Mauser, using the 
high velocity pointed bullets, that 
would enable you to compare the re- 
sults when used for big game hunting 
with those of the 30 U. S. G. ’06 cart- 
ridge? According to the _ ballistic 
tables the 8 mm. Mauser is the more 
powerful, but what I want to know is, 
how do they compare in the field? In 
articles on hunting that I have read 
during the last year there seems to be 
conflicting reports of the action of the 
.280 Ross rifle, some favorable and 
others that it is uncertain of making 
sure kills. From the little that the 


various authors have said about the 
latter, it would appear that the results 
depend on the type of ammunition 
used, Some writers report good results 
when using the copper tube bullets. 
The Ross catalog contains an insert 
stating that this bullet is not made by 
them at present, but they are substi- 
tuting 145 and 160-gr. hollow pointed 
steel jacket bullets, and 150-gr. solid 
point. They also mention the 180-gr. 
match bullet. In another article I find 
mention of an umbrella point bullet, 
but nothing said as to its weight or 
velocity. I would like to have a list 
of the .280 Ross rifle bullets, with their 
weights, and which ones, from your 
reports of actual results at hand, you 
recommend for big game hunting. Also, 
a ballistic table for the 160-gr. .280 
Ross bullet. — Howard Livingston, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Answer.—We. have no reports at 
hand of the use of the Mauser cart- 
ridge on big game as most of the am- 
munition sent to this country with 
these cartridges are of the military, 
full-jacketed type, and ammunition of 
any kind has been conspicuous by its 
absence since the outbreak of the war. 
We could not give you any more com- 
plete list of the Ross bullets than the 
factory gives out. We have no ballistic 
figures of the 160-gr., so could not give 
you the ballistic table. The last we 
noted in regard to 160-gr. it was to be 
used occasionally to*scrape out metal 
fouling when using cupronickel jackets 
of the copper tube type. It is our un- 
derstanding that all the steel-jacketed 
bullets are intended as military bullets 
as they do not expand well upon im- 
pact. The varying results obtained by 
different sportsmen would _ indicate 
either different conditions as to point 
of impact or as to the condition of the 
bullet when it struck.—KEditor. 








REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 














Your open letters in the “gun quer- 
ies” is certainly the shooter’s paradise, 
and I also desire to ask advice of Mr. 
Chauncey Thomas, Mr. McCutchen, Mr. 
Lee Knapp and yourself as to the ac- 
curacy of the .22 W. R. F. when used in 
revolvers. I have a Colt P, P. Target, 
.22 W. R. F., 6-inch barrel, with a new 
grip I made, same size as the Colt New 
Service Target: have used this over 





four years and have not been satisfied 
with the shooting it has done. This 
fall Mr. Peters and the vice president 
of our company each bought a Colt 
automatic, .22 L. R., and I have made 
nine 2-inch bulls out of ten shots at fif- 
teen yards several times. Four out of 
five is regular, and with my .22 W.R.F. 
revolver I have never done better than 
three out of ten shots, same range, and 
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all conditions. This satisfies me that 
{ am holding and aiming correct, but 
there is something wrong with the gun 
or cartridge for that gun. Do you think 
the revolver too light for the .22 W. 
R. F. cartridge? Do you think the .22 
W. R. F. as accurate as the .22 L. R.| 
for pistol and revolver shooting? Would | 
my revolver shoot better with a longer | 
and heavier barrel and grip loaded with 
lead? I estimated this would weigh | 
about 29 oz. Today I tried the gun | 
with 3 oz. of string solder wrapped | 
around the barrel, but could see but lit- | 
tle improvement. What experience have | 
you shooters had, or what has been the | 
experience of others you have shot with, 
regarding this cartridge? I have a Win- | 
chester, 90, .22 W. R. F., and a more | 
accurate rifle I do not want, but guess | 
I can’t continue to use the same clean | 
cartridge in both rifle and revolver.— | 
J. M. B. Beecher, Hammond, Ind. 


Answer.—Your Colt P. P. .22 W. R. F. | 
no doubt is as good as any .22 revolv- | 
er. The fact of there being a break | 
between cylinder and barrel permits gas | 
to escape, and that little gas escape has | 
a greater effect on the .22 caliber than 
it would on a larger caliber. While 
the space between the barrel and cylin- 
der is as small as can be permitted, it 
is proportionally larger to the volume 
of the charge than it would be in a 
larger caliber, It takes only a very lit- 
tle gas escape to make a .22 caliber 
cartridge very erratic under any cir- 
cumstances. I think the .22 W. R. F. 
fully as accurate in a revolver as the .22 
L. R., but not so in a rifle. I don’t 
think anything would be gained by 
weighting the gun. You are comparing 
two entirely differently constructed 
firearms and expect the same accuracy, 
and it can’t be had.—L. K. 

As a reader of Outdoor Life I am 
coming to you for a little information. 
Some time ago I read in your maga- 
zine or some other outdoor magazine, 
how to eblue a gun. If you know of 
anything that would do the work you 
will be doing me a great favor if you 
will send me a recipe for the same. 
Also let me know if a .45 automatic 
pistol barrel can be cleaned out after 
it has rusted so that Marble’s nitro- 
solvent will not do anything to it; and 
if it is pitted could a gunsmith do any- 
thing with it? The lands are good but 
the grooves look bad.—J. E. Brown, 
Pocatello, Ida. 











Answer.—The question of how to 
blue or brown guns has been asked 
many times, and has been answered 
thru. many publications at different 
times, and the formulas as published 
are about as practical as it would be to 
take a can of air-drying bicycle enamel | 
and a ten-cent brush and daub the gun | 
over with it. There are several ways 
of finishing guns in the dark colors | 
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Go Over the ee eee 5 eee 8 
Top and get the Oe eS ee 
fish this year. *s — = 
As fish getters there pein 
isn’t anything in the world > 


beats Hilderbrandt Spin- 
ners and Flies. They al- 
ways have caught fish, and 
as long as there are fish, 
always will. Clean and sports- 
manlike, and made like 
jewelry. In fact, tackle to be 


proud of. 

We make 302 different sizes and 
kinds for every kind and condition 
of fishing. Use the coupon and 
send fora catalogue today. A two 
cent stamp brings it. 


The John J. Hilderbrandt Company - - - Logansport, Indiana 
Hilderbrandt baits have never been imitated closely enough to fool the fish. 


The John J. Hilderbrandt Co., 








Please send me your new 1918 Tackle Catalogue. 





752 High St., L nsport, Indiana fly fish 
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TO WIN THIS WAR 
WE MUST 
JAIL GERMAN SPIES 


WILL YOU GIVE A DOLLAR TO HELP PUT 
THEM ALL IN JAIL? 


If you can’t go to the trenches, serve at home, and stand by the 
man at the front. 

Telegraph, write or bring us reports of German activities in 
your district. 

Aid in patriotic work by enrolling and serving as a regular member 
of the American Defense Society. Only Americans need apply for mem- 
bership. Our service card will explain how you can serve your country 


at home. 
ADVISORY BOARD 

HON. DAVID JAYNE HILL, JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, LL.D., 

Ex-Ambassador to Germany President, Princeton University 
HON. ROBERT BACON, HENRY B. JOY, 

Ex-Ambassador to France Pres. Lincoln Highway Assn. 
HON. PERRY BELMONT, HUDSON MAXIM, 

Vice-President, Navy League Member Naval Advisory Board 
HON. CHAS. J. BONAPARTE, HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Ex-Attorney-General, U. S, Ex-President of the United States 


Your Dollar Is Needed 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Make Checks Payable to Robert Appleton, Treasurer 
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American Defense Society, 303 Fifth Ave., New York. 


UY, 





Please enroll me as a regular member, and send me the So- 
ciety’s button, service instruction card, and certificate of mem- 
bership. 









Name 


Street. Address 








Date 1917. 





City and State 











You Need Your Country 
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Start Your 
Periodical List 
for 


1918 
Right by 
Subscribing 


for the 


Great 
Sportsman 
Tt08— 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
OUTER’S BOOK- 
RECREATION 


and 


FIELD & STREAM 


$6.00 


Value for 


| $4.50 


These magazines completely cover 
the entire American field—Field & 
Stream in the East, Outer’s Book in 
the Middle States and Outdoor Life 
in the West. They are the repre- 
sentative sportsman magazines in 
their respective fields. 

See coupon advertisement covering 
this great 33!;% discount offer on 
page 152 of this issue. 


Orders for all three 
received by 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Denver, Colo. 


















which belong to gunmakers alone, as it 


| is an art 
| son while 
| under the supervision of 


which is acquired by a per- 
serving an apprenticeship 
a practical 
gunmaker, If one had all of the for- 
mulas known it would do them no good, 
as it is quite expensive to prepare the 
ingredients, and it also requires a lot 
of experience and practice, besides con- 
siderable hard work, to make a good 
job, and each method is worked differ- 
ently. Most gunsmiths have adopted 
formulas and methods in the course of 
their business which suits their pur- 
pose best, and they would not use good 
judgment if they gave it out, as it is 
stock in trade by which they make 
their living. In regard to the .45 Colt 
automatic, it depends entirely on how 


| bad the barrel has rusted, as to wheth- 


er it can be cleaned or not. I would 
advise sending it to a good gunsmith; 


| he will do all that can be done to bet- 
| ter its condition.—L. K. 





Would like to know what L. K. thinks 


| of the .38-40 Colt New Service with 5%- 


inch barrel? How small groups can be 
made at 50 yards? What is a good 
load for reloading?—Vic Gobrielson, 


| Harcourt, lowa. 


Answer.—I do not think much of any 
revolver that shoots a rifle cartridge. 


| What experience I have had was very 


| Smith & Wesson. 
| what 
| 38-40 cartridge in a 


discouraging and I have confined my 
revolver shooting to a revolver that 
shoots a revolver cartridge—a .38 Spe- 
cial or a .44 Special, in both Colt and 
I do not know just 

are with the 
revolver at 50 
yards, and it is not a good cartridge for 
reloading.—L. K. 


I own a Harrington 


the possibilities 


& Richardson 


| 410-gauge shotgun and my father owns 
| a revolver that shoots a .38 Colt Spe- 


| cial cartridge. 


| to shoot in it. 


The shell of the revolv- 
er fits at the breech and the load also 
slips easily out of the muzzle of the 
barrel. Will it hurt to shoot the re- 
volver cartridge in the shotgun?—Ho- 
mer Borst, Artesian, So. Dak. 

Answer.—The .38 Colt Special will 
not fit the chamber of the .410-ga., but 
the .38-40 Winchester will, and be safe 
I find that the .38 Colt 
Special will drop clear thru the cham- 
ber of the .410 shotgun. You have evi- 
dently made some mistake in trying the 
.38 Colt Special as it will go in the 
chamber either end to.—L. K. 





Would you tell me who makes the 8- 
inch target you are showing in Novem- 
ber issue of your magazine and also the 


| price of them?—C. O. Dailey, Wheel- 


| as shown in 


ing, W. Va. 

Answer.—The 8-inch bullseye target 
November issue Outdoor 
Life, page 508, is the Standard Ameri- 


| can target for 200 yds., rifle, or 50 yds. 





revolver, and also the N. R. A. target 
The heavy lines describe the N. R. A. 
target and the light lines the Standard 
American target. They are made by C. 
W. Hinman, 127 Portland St., Boston, 
Mass. Owing to the raise in prices, | 
am not able to give the cost at this 
time.—L. K. 





I have a shotgun manufactured by 
the Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
which I have had for twenty years and 
until recently I had the inside of the 
barrels as bright as the day they were 
made, but one night a short time ago 
I forgot to clean the gun until the next 
morning and then to my _ sorrow ! 
found that it had started to pit with 
rust, and no amount of cleaning that I 
could do helped much. I would like to 
know if I can have the barrels repol- 
ished or rebored and where I can get 
the work done.—R. G. Cowham, King- 
man, Ariz. 

Answer.—If your shotgun is pitted it 
will be necessary to rebore it to make 
it smooth again. The work will probably 
cost five or six dollars. Send it to a 
first class gunsmith; you will find the 
address of several in the advertising 
columns of Outdoor Life.—L., K. 

I have lately purchased a Colt .45 
automatic. I have not had a chance to 
give it a good trial, but believe there is 
much in the gun. I found the magazine 
and slide springs too strong, so cut 
away about one-half of them. I now 
want to make the trigger pull less and 
don’t know just how to do it, though I 
have fixed several revolvers.—G, A. 
Searles, Montreal, Canada. 


Answer.—The Colt .45 Automatic 
pistol is one of the most perfect of all 
automatic pistols made, and as turned 
out from the factory they can be fired 
thousands of shots and _ will function 
properly. It is best not to make any 
alterations in the arm unless you want 
to have trouble with it afterwards, The 
springs as made are required for the 
proper workings of the arm or they 
would not be made as they are, and if 
any alterations are made it will be only 
a short time before you will need some 
new parts for it in order to put it in 
its original shape. The Colt people put 
this arm out after much experimenting 
and expense, and it has been adopted 
by both army and navy, and during 
their tests it was put through trials 
covering thousands of shots, something 
that no other automatic has ever done. 
Many gun cranks have seen fit to re- 
model this pistol, and succeeded in ruin- 
ing the arm, as many persons do not 
know just now what particular function 
parts perform.—L, K. 








Please tell me if possible the name 
and make of powder, the size of caps 
to use, and whether or not you need to 
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oil or grease the bullets in reloading 
14-40 calibre, low velocity rifle cart- 
ridges? Will these shoot reloaded in 
this manner in a .44-40 Colt single ac- 
tion revolver?—Elba Merrill, Canon 
City. 

Answer.—The DuPont Powder Com- 
pany makes most of the sporting pow- 
der used now, and the Ideal Hand Book 
is very instructive for those who reload 
cartridges. Most of the .44 cartridges 
take the No. 1% primer and they are 
made in different strengths for the dif- 
ferent smokeless powders. I would ad- 
vise using a stronger primer for any 
smokeless than I would for black pow- 
der. A geod load for the .44-40 in a re- 
volver is the R. S. Q., 6 grains by 
weight. The .44-40 is not the best of 
cartridges for reloading. If you intend 
to shoot much I would advise using a 
.38 Special as they are one of the best 
to reload; they are cheaper and will be 
more satisfactory. It is best to lubri- 
cate the bullets with a heavy bullet 
lubricant before seating in the shell.— 
b. 





I have a .32-20 Smith & Wesson re- 
volver and have been reloading cart- 
ridges with 4 grains of R. S. Q. and 115 
grain lead bullets. This load does not 
seem to have the velocity of the factory 
ammunition. Do you think it would be 
safe to use 5 grains of powder?—Bert 
F, Laws, Guerneville, Calif. 


Answer.—It is safe to load the .32-20 
with the shell full of R. S. Q. powder, 
providing you do not compress the 
powder as it is a bulk powder and 
intended to fill the shell. I do 
not know of any one having good 
results loading the .32-20 shell with R. 
S. Q. as the chambering space is too 
long for the diameter, and the powder 
will not all burn in the arm. You can 
get perfect results with this powder in 
a shell proportioned like the .38 Special 
S.&W., or .44 Special S.&W. The .32-20 
is not the best shell for reloading pur- 
poses.—L, K. 


is 


Is there any reason why the .32 Auto 
Colt cartridge cannot be used in a rifle 
chambered for the .30 Auto Remington 
cartridge with the use of an auxiliary 
chamber? I have a Marble catalog and 
the only chamber they list for the .30 
Remington or .30-30 is the one using the 
‘2 short Colt, altho they make cham- 
bers for the .80 army which handles 
the auto .32 cartridge. However, they 

t a chamber for the 32-Remington 

ito, which I thought I would get and 

rk down on a lathe until it will enter 

e chamber of a .30 Auto. Do you see 

\y objections to this?—W. L. Lyon, 

imboldt, Ariz. 

\nswer.—From the little experience 

it I have had with the auxiliary 

ambers I am unable to say. As there 

a considerable difference in the 


shape of the several kinds of .30 cal. 
cartridges and also a difference in the 
measurements of same, no doubt there 
is a reason. The inventor and also the 
manufacturer have thru experiments 
found which cartridge is best adapted 
to the auxiliary named and listed. How- 
ever, they should be willing to adopt 
any improvement you might suggest.— 
ky KE. 





Is it possible to get the New Service 
Colt .38-40, .44-40 or either .45s with a 
7%-inch barrel at present? I have a 
N. S. .45 that I bought recently but had 


to be content with a 5%-inch barrel. | 


Also have a S. & W. Bekeart model .22 
target revolver which I think is the 
finest target revolver made. With due 
credit to the manufacturers, why is it 
that this model is not more widely 
used? I have done some _ very nice 
shooting with this splendid weapon; 
that is, I have been able to make good 
grouping of shots, and hope to be able 
to send in some targets later on.—Priv. 
Ernest Gronow, Rockford, Ill. 
Answer.—The Colt New Service is 
made in 714-inch barrel but due to war 
conditions the factory for the time be- 
ing has discontinued the manufacture 
of a number of models of revolvers, in 


order to manufacture arms most needed, | 


That also is the reason that the .22 cal. 
is not more easily obtained at this 
time. They don’t just meet our needs 
now.—L, K. 


I have a Colt S. A. Frontier cham- 








bered for the .38 S. & W. special, 7%- | 


inch barrel. Will you tell me, please, 
if I could have an inch or 1%-inch cut 
off the end of the barrel without des- 
troying the accuracy or shooting quali- 
ties of the gun? I suppose there would 
be slightly more “jump” to it, would 
there not? But would it affect it in any 
other way, or is there some dark and 
weighty secret of the gunmakers art in 
the especial lengths of 4%-inch, 5%- 
inch and 71-inch? 
ticularly for 


but would like something more in the 
line of a bead front and a rear notch 
that could be adjusted to suit one’s own 
particular style of grip or holding. As 
I will have to have a new front sight 
mounted, what sights would you ad- 
vise, and how would you have them 


mounted? I want the gun for belt use 
and also moderate target work, and 
would not want anything that would 


be liable to catch or drag up the holster 
when occasion demands that I “go south 
in a hurry for the great pacifier.” Will 
you. kindly 
model revolver is_ like? 
and who by? What price is it?— 
Smith, Toronto, Canada. 
Answer.—You will not improve the 
shooting of your revolver by cutting 


off the barrel. It is a very 


I do not care par- 
the straight blade front | 
sight or notch filed in frame for rear, | 










Save Your 





Send your skins to us and 
tell us what you want 
them worked into—a fur 
coat, gloves, mittens, fur 
set, cap, robe or rug—and we 
will save you 50%. 


This set 
made 


from ® ; 
ait We've been tanning and doing 
sent us. fur work for every state 


in the Union and Canada for 
over 30 years—our work is right 
and you can depend upon it. 
Write for our book of Style Suggestions and 
instructions for preparing hides for tanning. 
It’s free. 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE AND TANNING CO. 
2942 Forest Home Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















Eels, Minnows, Mink, 
Muskrats etc. sin large 
numbers, W ith the new 


Catch Fish, 


Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. Catches 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. ade in all 
izes. Write for Price List, and Free Booklet on 
est bait ever discovered for attracting all kinds 


offish. J. F.GREGORY, K-218, St.Louis, Mo. 


E. A. Lockwood 


TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME 
HEAD SPECIALIST 


DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 


; omens The internal method 

of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 


If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E, R. Page, 309 Main St,, Marshall, Michigan 
























There has been a Big 
lemand for a goo 
Pocket Guide to the 
Animals of North 


America. Here it is:— 


Animal Guide 


North American Wild Animals 


By CHARLES K. REED 
256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our 


| Native Animals in their haunts,from paintings by 


the great animal artist, Harry F. Harvey. The 


pictures are admirable as works of art. It is AC- 


| CURATE art, and the animals are entertainingly 


| The publisher's price of thisnew and 
| wanted book is ONE DOLLAR, but 


| Gale” Par ae, Set............... 


tell me what the Haines | 
Is it made? | 
Elmer | 


difficult | 





and CORRECTLY described. 
artist know animals. 


Both author and 


75c 


Mail This Coupon Now To Outdoor Life 


' OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


' Enclosed please find 75 cents. Send me the 
' illustrated ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at this 


Special Price. 


for a limited period we offer “Animal 


Ps aha alaenin dai i imepaphaneiieill ' 


| Full Address ___- fe Roe Ae 











KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 


Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















BROOKS’ NEW 


Brooks’ Appliance. New 
discovery. Wonderful. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions. 

ds and draws the broken parts 
together as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No plasters. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. Full 
information and on 
rupture FREE. Sent on Trial. 


C.E.BROOKS, 102A State St., Marshall, Mich. | 








Practice in the U. 8S. Courts in Patent, 

Trademark and Copyright Cases. Patents 

obtained in U. S. and Foreign Countries. 
Trademarks registered and Copyrights 


procured. 


A. J. O°7BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
301-303 Continental Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Suite 











A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘thow to cook the trout in a pan’”’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A.Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


COLORADO 


DENVER, : 
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job to put target sights, or sights that 


| are adjustable on any revolver that is 


not made for them, as the plain sight, 
or the lug in which the target sight is 


| put in are made integral with the bar- 


rel before the barrel is finished. The 


| target sights are not well adapted to 


| been 


quick drawing from a holster. To put 
in a front sight after the barrel has 
cut off, a slot will have to be 
made in the barrel either with a miller 
or a file in order to attach the sight 
properly again. If you want a revolv- 


| er with a certain length of barrel and 


adjustable sights it is better to have 
it made that way at the factory. The 
arrangements have not been completed 
as yet for the manufacture of the 
Haines model revolver, consequently 
cannot tell as we have no information 
in the matter.—L. K. 

Which in your 
revolver to carry? 


opinion is the best 
I want a gun that is 


| not too heavy, but still I want an ac- 


| curate high grade revolver. 


CURE 








Which is 
the best target rifle?—-H. Pommering, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Answer.—The best revolver to carry 
is either the Colt or S. & W. The size 
and model is left to the user always. 
While the smaller sizes are more con- 
venient to earry, yet none are too large 
when you have to use one. The best 
military target rifle is the Springfield 


.30. For 200 yard work, .32-40 cali- 
ber: for short ranges, .22 L. R.—L. K. 
Has the .44 S. & W. Special got a 


mean kick like the .45 or .44-40, and is 
it considered a good revolver cartridge? 
Is it well adapted to reloading? Which 
do you consider the better model for 
this cartridge, the Colt New Service 
or S. A. Army, both 7%-inch barrels? 
Which holds best and is most depend- 
able under all conditions? Would you 
buy a revolver with target sight for all 
around use or not? I don’t like the 
high target sights I’ve seen so far on 
revolvers. When the S. A. Army is 
carried in the safety notch is it safe? 
—Leo H. Sholts, Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 


Answer.—The .44 S. & W. Special 
has less recoil than the .45 Colt and it 
is a good shell to reload. I would pre- 
fer the single action. It holds good 
and is always dependable. I would not 
advise target sights on a gun for all- 
around use. If a_ revolver is carried 


| with one chamber empty there will be 


no danger about its being safe, provid- 
ing the hammer is on the empty cham- 
ber. If the hammer is on safety notch 
and a loaded cartridge under it and it 


| is dropped the blow might break the 





point of the trigger and explode the 
cartridge. I like the .44 S. & W. cart- 


. 


ridge very much.—L, K. 





When a revolver is supplied cham- 
bered for any one of several cartridges 





are the chambers usually the sane 
length if the cartridge be a bit shorter 
or not? Can you explain the difference 
in words of the interior of the Bisley 
Colt and the S. A. Colt. I know the 
difference of the outside, the hang, 
etc., but mean the difference in the 
lock work. Also which of these two 
models do revolver people, experts, 
(you for one) prefer?—A. B. C., New 
York; 

Answer.—Any particular model of 
revolver is made with cylinder suf- 
ficiently long for any cartridge the arm 
is intended to use. One might use 
shorter shells than the cylinder is 
chambered for, but the best results are 
obtained by using a shell that the arm 
is chambered for. In the Bisley model 
Colt all the interior parts are different 
than the old single action Colt revoly- 
er, tho the principle is the same. It is 
the best described in any one of the 
Colt catalogs showing this model re- 
volver. It is used by many experts. | 
prefer the old model S. A. as I have 
two of them, one 5%- and one 7%-inch 
barrel, both using the .44 S.&W. special 
cartridge, and both having the plain 
sights.—L. K. 


Recently I purchased by mail an 
Iver Johnson .32 Special revolver 
chambered for the S. & W. long cart- 
ridges, and at the same time I ordered 
cartridges for the arm without specify- 
ing any particular kind. The firm sent 
me Remington U. M. C, .32.S. & W. 
long smokeless, loaded with special 
smokeless powder. The _ directions 
which are printed on the cover of the 
revolver box state, “Use semi-smoke- 
less or black powder with this revolv- 
er.” Will you let me know if it will 
be perfectly safe and satisfactory to 
use these cartridges or should they be 
discarded?—Charles H. Reier, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


Answer.—The revolver you say you 
have purchased is exactly what it is 
claimed to be, for black or Lesmok 
powder only, and if you follow the man- 
ufacturers’ instructions you will get 
along all right. And when you purchase 
a gun go to a reliable gun house and 
deal with them, as it will be more sat- 
isfactory in the end. The revolver you 
have purchased might stand the 
smokeless powder for a while, but 1t 
stands to reason that the manufactur- 
ers have advised against it—Smokeless 
powaer shoulu be used only in arms of 
forged steel construction. The blac*, 
and Lesmok powder should be used 
all arms of cast malleable iron constrvu 
tion, and that is all one can purcha 
in the six and seven dollar class. 
would advise not to use cartridg' 
loaded with smokeless powder in yo 
.32 cal. revolver made by Iver Joh 
son.—L, K. 
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SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 
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Mr. L. E. Jepson in your December 
number asks information of the shoot- 
ers regarding the three-barrel gun. I 
have used a Daly hammer 12-gauge and 
32 Special three-barrel gun for twelve 
years, and find it to be my real pet. In 
the mountain country where quail, 
grouse, turkey and deer are found it is 
the only gun. The rifle is as accurate 
as a bolt-action rifle, and I use both 
full charge and reduced loads, loading 
my own shells, as the high cost of 
shooting compels this. The reduced 
loads work fine on squirrels; the 170- 
grain bullet knocks them clear off the 
tree. I have never got a goose on the 
wing, but a full charge in the hands of 
a good wing rifle shot could bring down 
the game, and it is sure dope for long 
setting shots anywhere. The gun can- 
not be bought now on account of the 
war. It cost $75 new, and both shot- 
gun and rifle are par excellence. The 
Hollenbeck Co. put out a three-barrel 
gun, but I understand it was not a suc- 
cess. The Daly hammer three-barrel is 
designed right to meet the demands of 
an all-around gun; I know by experi- 
ence.—John M. B. Beecher, Hammond, 
Ind. 


Answer.—I knew about the Daly, but 
no longer see it advertised, and since 
it is made in Germany it may be a long 
time before it will be on the American 
market again. I fully agree with Mr. 
Beecher that the three-barrel is a splen- 
did all-round gun, and in past years a 
good many of them were sold and used, 
but I do not know now where one could 
be obtained. Everything can be said in 
favor of the three-barrel, and only this 
is against them: With a high-power 
barrel, using smokeless powder with its 
attendant metal fouling, the rifle barrel 
is liable to wear out far quicker than 
the shot barrels, and there you are, 
carrying useless metal about with you 

C. 





[ hav a Winchester shotgun, Model 
1912, full choke, which was too close,a 
iooter for the brush, so cut off about 
two inches good, and put a new sight 
in. Ags I have no place to try my gun, 
uld you tell me what amount of choke 
ere is left, and would these loads 
rk in the gun: 3%, drams Du Pont, 

3, Ounces No. 6 shot; 3% drams, 1% 
neces 7 chilled; 3144 drams, 14%’ ounces 
chilled, or 31%4 drams, 14% ounces 7 
illed, or 1 ounce 6 or 7 chilled. Which 
these would you suggest to work 

t a good pattern at forty yards and 
ve a good knocking force behind it? 
hat per cent should I pattern? Where 
uld I find out the number of pellets 





in 1% ounces 6 chilled and 1% ounces 
7 chilled, and also number of pellets in 
1 ounce 6 chilled and 1 ounce 7 chilled? 
—Walter Fietz, Jr.. South Tacoma, 
Wash, 


Answer.—It would be simple guess 
work to state what pattern your gun 
might make now that it has been cut 
off a couple of inches. I suppose that 








you get out to shoot somewhere, some- | 


time, and when you do take a piece of 
blank paper about forty inches square 
and, after drawing a thirty-inch circle 
on it, tack up the paper and shoot at 
it at forty yards. The chances are your 


gun will shoot a cylinder pattern of | 
It | 
have | 
known gsawed-ofit guns that patterned | 


about 40 per cent of the charge. 
might do better than that—I 


as high as 50 per cent. However, there 
is no use in expecting a good or a close 
pattern now that you have cut your gun 
off with the direct purpose of getting 
rid of that kind oi a pattern, Bad busi- 
ness cutting off guns, as a rule. The 
gun woud do all right with any of the 
loads you specify, but bear in mind that 
now you have made practically a cylin- 
der out of your barrel, you cannot do 
long range work with it anyhow, and 
putting in a big charge of powder like 
31%, drams merely wastes the powder, 
this for the reason that you will not 
need velocity any farther than you can 
hold pattern, and that won’t be at any 
great range. If I needed pattern and 
power and a heavy charge, I’d just buy 
another barrel and take the lesson of 
cutting off barrels to heart. My opinion 
is that 3 drams or 3% will prove 
enough powder for this barrel, and the 
more shot you put in up to 1% ounces 
the longer the range at which you can 
kill, regaraless of the powder charge. 
Shot are made by different firms in 
this country and the sizes of their pel- 
lets vary a trifle. If we accept Tath- 
am’s as the standard, then an ounce 


of 6s contains 218 pellets, an ounce of | 


7s 270. You can readily add on the 
extra one-eighth. Western shot—those 
made at Chicago, St. Louis or Omaha— 
are a trifle smaller than Tatham’s and 
would as a consequence count a few 
more pellets to the ounce. 
send for the Ideal Handbook, the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 
Conn., you will get a good deal of infor- 
mation of this kind from the book.— | 
aw 2 

Have you a manual on guns, telling 
how to repair them, etc.? 


shotguns? I understand there is on the 
market a whice smokeless powder, prac- 


Also, how to | 
make various powders for rifles and | 











If you will | 



























NEAF APGAR 


high gun at dozens of 
biggest Eastern 
shoots since he 
bought an 


ITHACA 


which improved 
hisshootingabout 
5% —Any man 
can shoot an 


ITHACA better. 
Catalogue FREE. 


Double hammer- 
less guns, $29.00 
up; single barrel 
trap guns, $85.00 
up. 


Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN 
COMPANY 


ithaca, N.Y. 








M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 


1725-1729 California St., 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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FAMOUS FOR THEIR PERFECTION IN 
DESIGN, MATERIAL AND FINISH 


Used in making world’s record 
jump of 203 ft. by Henry Hall. 


Write for Our New Catalog of 
Ski, Toboggans, 
Snow Shoes, etc. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


MINN. TRANSFER ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Taxidermy Is An Art 


Prof. Stainsky, the originator of the Plastic 
Art in Taxidermy is a “‘Peer”’ in his line. His 
is the best known system for preserving trophies of the 
chase absolutely true to life and nature. Medals awarded 
World's Fair, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis. Send the trophies 
you are proud of to him for preservation. They will be 
mounted expertly and besutifully Prices reasonable 


Established 1874. 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














‘Attract Wild Ducks 


Wild ducks naturally migrate to the best teod- = 
ing grounds. Attract them in large num- 
bers by planting TERRELL’S wild rice, 
wild celery and potamogeton seeds, etc., in 
lakes, pondsand rivers. Used by largest game 
= clubs and preserves. Booklet free, 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 


= Dept. — — — 
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MAILTHIS COUPON 
IT WILL SAVE YOU $1.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $4.50 in payment for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Great Sportsmen Trio. 
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The Great Sportsmen Trio 


Big Bargain Offer——One-Third Off 
The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 





ee (G Putteriie\ $6 Value 















YOU 

SAVE $1.50 
The above magazines sell for 20c per single copy. By sending us the 

coupon above or either one of the coupons below, you will save 7!4c per 

copy. You will pay only 12'2c per copy when others are paying 20c per 


copy. Field and Stream is published in New York, Outer’s Book in Chicago, 
and Outdoor Life in Denver. 


These three leading magazines in their field cover every phase of out- 
door life on the north, east, south and west. Clinch this 3314% dividend 
paying investment. If you do not want all three magazines for yourself, 
send one or two to friends as a Christmas gift. All three will be mailed to 
separate addresses upon request. 


Outdoor Life is featuring stories by such prominent writers as Maj. 
Townsend Whelen, Chas. Cottar, Chas. Askins, Chauncey Thomas, Ashley A. 
Haines, O. W. Smith, A, C. Rowell, Stanley R. Graham, I. J. Bush, M. D., 
Ralph Edmunds, Gus Peret and numerous other authors who write about 
and illustrate the great outdoors as it appeals to hunters, shooters, fisher- 
men, and all lovers of nature. In addition to the above galaxy of writers, 
we have completed arrangements with Zane Grey, the great novelist, for a 
serial, entitled, “Colorado Trails,” to run in several numbers of Outdoor 
Life, and to begin about March or April. 


WE WILL SEND ANY OF THESE MAGAZINES TO ONE OF YOUR 
FRIENDS “OVER THERE” AT THE REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Heretofore a charge of $1.00 has been added to the foreign subscription 
price on all publications. By a new ruling this added postal rate has been 
eliminated from subscriptions sent to American soldiers abroad, in order 
to make it possible to send American magazines to them at the regular sub- 


scription price. 
THs COUPON €7 (QQ) THIS COUFON ¢7 QQ 








Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.: 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $3 
in payment for one year’s sub- 
scription to Outdoor Life and 
Outer’s Book, 
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Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.: 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $3 
in payment for one year’s sub- 
scription to Outdoor Life and 
Field and Stream. 


Name 
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tically noiseless, which would be grat 
|for game hunting and which can be 
| used in good shotguns as well as rifles, 
|—F. L, Hunkler, Bentley, N. D. 

Answer.—Perhaps Outdoor Life can 
| furnish a book on guns which will tell 
| something about how to repair thei; 
|Kephart’s “Sporting Firearms” might 
| fill the bill. If Outdoor Life has no 
| book of the kind in stock (see adver. 
| tisements of their books), write to the 
| Outing Publishing Company, New York 
| city. About how to make powders for 
| rifles and shotguns, I wouldn’t tell you 
|if I knew how, for such powders are 
| dangerous. White smokeless powders 
| are on the market—white or nearly so, 
|like Schultze. But they are not noise- 
less. This thing of finding a powder 
that would shoot without making a 
noise is an old-time myth; I have been 
hearing about it. for forty years. Com- 
pressed air will make a noise when it 
escapes, and so will any other kind of 
| gas. I do not see how a powder is to 
be made that will drive a missile at 
high velocity and not make a noise 
when tne gas strikes the air. The near- 
est you could come to doing noiseless 
shooting would be to use a Maxim si- 
lencer, and this is adapted to rifles 
only. I am not aware of any modern 
smokeless powder that is equally well 
| adapted to both rifles and shotguns. 
Bulk shotgun powders can be used in a 
rifle in greatly reduced charges, but all 
such powders burn too fast under high 
pressure to be used in anything like 
full charges. Remember that a shotgun 
has a breech pressure of perhaps four 
tons, while a moderately high-power 
rifle develops a pressure of fifteen tons 
or more. Now, smokeless powders are 
made to show their best results at a 
given pressure, say a shotgun powder 
at four tons, and some kinds of rifle 
powders at twenty tons or more, Now, 
if you put in enough shotgun powder in 
a rifle to drive the bullet at anything 
like its normal velocity the powder will 
burn in a very few inches of barrel, 
perhaps detonating and blowing up the 
gun. On the other hand, if you put a 
rifle powder into the shotgun, a powder 
grained to burn slowly under high pres- 
sure, it will not burn in the shotgun or 
develop anything like a fair velocity. 
The nearest to a smokeless powder that 
| can be used in both rifles and shotguns 
|is King’s semi-smokeless.—C, A. 











What special shell could one have 
|made for double-barrel 20-gauge ‘0 
| come as near as possible to 12-gauge in 
every way. No theory on this, pleas 
What I want is to get all “12” benefits, 
i, e., power to kill (every way) in a 2 
12 is too heavy for me. Please be : 
plain and practical as possible. N¢' 
only power to kill but number of sh¢ 
and everything —T. H. Hughes, 82 
Francisco, Cal. 
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In endeavoring to secure a 20-gauge 
which shall in every way equal a 12- 
pore, you are in my opinion attempting 
the impossible. The best 20 that can 
be built will not more than equal a good 
ordinary 16, not to mention a 12. In 
this country, the nearest you could 
come to getting the 20 to equal the 12 
would be to get a gun chambered for 
qa 3-inch shell, and load it with 2% 
drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot. 
The 20 should then be built on a 16- 
pore frame and would be a 12-bore in 
weight, weighing not less than 7 pounds 
and preferably around 7%. The breech 
pressure of this load would be danger- 
ously high for any but the strongest 
gun, and then a high grade of shells 
would have to be used or else the rims 
would burst with the pressure. Per- 
sonally, I have given up trying to se- 
cure a 20-gauge which will equal a 12 
in any respect except penetration. The 
English huve come nearer to securing 
the 20 that you want than we have. 
They use a thin brass case that is of 
a larger diameter inside than the ordi- 
nary 20-bore shell, really about an 18- 
gauge. Larger than normal wads are 
used in their case, and the bore of the 
gun is large too. They use 3 drams of 
powder and an ounce or more of shot 
in this brass case, and, of course, ought 
to get high velocity with a pretty fair 
pattern. Cashmore once built a 20-bore 
ior Dr. Carver which used 314 drams of 
powder and 1144 ounces of shot. The 
gun was not an entire success and its 
manufacturer never wished to make an- 
other similar gun. I know because I 
wrote him about it. I have been clear 
thru the mill, and couldn’t get the kind 
of 20 you wish, hence my advice is to 
dismiss the idea that you will ever get 
it. Sweeley’s loads, wherein he uses a 
shot protector woich enables him to 
get a pattern around 90 per cent, would 
come fairly close to making a 20-bore 
equal a 12, but the same device would 
again put the 12-bore away in the lead 
when used in tha. gauge. The 20-bore 
is a highly serviceable gun for upland 
work, for all except such shooting as 
demands great pattern and power, but 
it cannot be made to equal the 12.— 
Ci &. 


I am about to place an order with the 
Hunter Arms Co. for an L. C. Smith 
zun built to order, and would be glad 
f your advice and any suggestions you 
may offer in regard to same. In the 
first place, I intend to use this gun al- 
10st exclusively for ducks, The weight, 
% pounds, may be a trifle light for the 
leavy load, but as I am slightly built 
nd weigh 135 pounds, I cannot swing 

heavy arm, and yet I want enough 
netal to back up the load. Here are 
he specifications: 12-gauge, 7% Ibs., 
)-inch barrels, chambered for 2%4-inch 
hell; right barrel, 65 per cent; left 
arrel, 70 per cent; pattern both bar- 
els with No. 6 shot; trigger pull, 4 to 
% pounds; load, 28 grains Infallible, 
% ounces No, 6; automatic ejector; 


Hunter, single trigger; full pistol grip; 
recoil pad (anti-flinch); ivory bead 
(front). I am selecting the Crown 
grade, which by the time I pay duty on 
same, will cost me plenty. The ivory 
bead was an after thought. Some say 
it helps you to get on to the bird easier. 
I have seen guns with another bead 
midway down the barrel, but would like 
your opinion on both. Perhaps I would 
be wise to just have the regular bead, 
as I shoot with both eyes open and 
never see the sight. Any assistance 
you may give me in selecting this gun 
will be greatly appreciated.—Leslie G. 
Hilborn, Calgary, Alberta. 


Answer.—I cannot add anything to | 
the specifications you have given, You | 


will undoubtedly secure a corking good 
gun. This is just about the gun I would 
order myself for duck shooting, pos- 
sibly increasing the weight to eight 
pounds, but 7% is heavy enough. The 
load given is a stiff one, but the gun 
ought to be able to withstand it, and so 
can the shooter. I’d predict that the 
ducks would get hurt. You do not give 
the stock measurements. For a duck 
gun, if you use the swinging style of 
shooting, and you are anything like my- 
self, you will find it well to use a pretty 
straight stock. I find that I require a 
straighter stock when duck shooting 


than I do on upland game—having a | 
tendency to swing pretty well under the | 


mark.—C. A. 


Please tell me if it is injurious to a 
12-gauge, full-choked barrel to use fac- 
tory-loaded, single, round-ball ammuni- 
tion? The ball itself passes easily thru 
the choke, 





being but a 16-gauge ball, | 


so of course cannot injure barrel; but | 
how about that thick top wad with a | 


hole in it? 
danger of using round ball lay in the 


I have been told that the | 


jamming of that top wad between the | 


sides of the barrel and the ball as it 
passes thru the choke. I refer to the 
doughnut-lixe wad which the ball 
pushes before it. Can you tell me 
whether this is true?—E. A. Price, Gar- 
land, Ark. 


Answer.—I should have no hesitation 
in using a round ball, 16-gauge in a 12- 
bore shotgun. The factories that load 
this ammunition have made ample ex- 
periments and are assured that the 


cartridges can be used with perfect | 


safety; otherwise they would not be 
placed on the market. 
a sort of cushion—no great pressure on 
it except that caused by friction against 
bore and choke, anu it is of a nature 
to be readily compressed where any 
wedging might take place. Round bul- 
lets in a shotgun are so inaccurate as 
compared with a rifle that I do not like 


The top wad is | 


them as a makeshift for a rifle bullet, | 


but so far as safety is concerned I 
should have no hesitation whatever in 
using them in a gun of ordinary 
strength. When it issues such ammu- 


nition, the factory practically assumes | 
liability for damages to the barrel, and | 


if there are no flaws in the steel and 


no rust in the bore, I think they would | 
replace the barrel free of charge in | 


case it was injured by the round bullet 
as loaded by them.—C, A, 





TAXIDERMY 


Every true s 
over and over his thrilling experiences 
of the hunt. These memories can be 
perpetuated in an absolutely realistic 
and life-like manner by having us 


rtsman enjoys living 


mount your specimens. Your home 
can be made beautiful by nature’s 
best art. Well mounted trophies are 
always valuable. Yearsof experience 
in the study of the lives and charac- 
teristics of wild animals have placed 
us in the foremost ranks among taxi- 
dermists. Our prices are extremely 
moderate and our work guaranteed. 


Price List and Field Guide Free 


There are three Jonas brothers, all enthusiastic naturalists 
as well as taxidermists. 


If you want the best send us your orders. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 


1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
B h: Livingston, Montana 

















MEN, WHEN IN CHICAGO 


Come and See for Yourselves 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro 
Body Battery is the 
greatest invention for 
weakness and debility 
the world has ever 
known. No drugs, no 
medicines, no dieting, 
no unusual demands of 
any sort, just cease all 
dissipation and this in- 
vention will do the 
work. Itsendsa stream 
of vital life into your 
nerves, organsand blood 
‘| during the time you are 
asleep. For the treat- 
ment of rheumatism, 
weak back, nervous- 
ness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incomparable. Dr. Lorenz's Dry Cell 
Storage Battery isa high grade battery, requires no charging 
with vinegar or acids, is 300 per cent. easier applied, gives 
400 per cent. greater service, and is sold at a low price 
without added cost for fancy books 





A Booklet with full particulars and factory prices by 
matl FREE, sealed. 


O. C. LORENZ ELECTRIC WORKS 
2240 Lincoln Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Gun experts say that no other 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns and rifles in perfect con- 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive ac- 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 

It’s an absolute necessity to every 
gun owner. 2-0z. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can $0c. 
Postage 10cextra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer hasn’tit. Write today forfreetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer’s name. Ask for 
catalog, Marble’s 60 Specialties for Sportsmen. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG.CO. 
571Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 





of small accounts in this department, 
first of each preceding month. 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
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For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit as refer- 
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No advertisement in- 
Copy should be received by the 


is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 


Kennel Department. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 
working 





AIREDALES are 
in the game country from 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- 
les from trained working stock, they 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- 


bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and 
trained dogs for sale, Mountain View 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of 

Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
= and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
E terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sixty-page high- 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- 
esting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin. (3-tf) 








AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood 

of America and England in their 
veins. Big and strong hunters, fight- 
ers and show dogs, Suit the customer 
or money returned. Not the cheapest but 
the cheapest for the money. Senier 
Stock Farm, Greeley, Colo. 12-3t 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY for 
dogs. A vegetable compound admin- 
istered with food, Harmless. Results 
guaranteed, Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, 
$1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 2-6t 








AIREDALES FOR 

tered brood bitches, 
months dog, $25. Four young bitches, 
$10. All from registered stock; farm 
raised. E, P. Eastes, Route 2, Galesburg, 
Ill. 2-1t 


SALE — Two regis- 
$10. One 15- 





COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 2-1t 








e-« Pointers 


lit Broken Dogs 
and Brood Bitches, by 
Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank 
and Champion Nicholas 
R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free 
Write for yourcopy. 5-tf 


U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 








Box CO. 
SPORTING ATREDALES—A few regis- 
tered puppies from dead game, trail- 





ing, fighting parents. Guaranteed to 
make workers. Washoe Kennels, Ana- 
conda, Mont. 2-1t 
TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 

foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 

squirrel, bear, deerhounds. Setters, 
pointers. House and pet farm dogs. Fer- 
rets. Catalog 10c. Brown’s’ Kennels. 
York, Pa. 9-6t 





MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES — Big, 
vigorous pups from hunters and fight- 
ers with the blood of leading champions. 


Bitch in whelp to Imported Soo Per- 
former. Ozone Kennels, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 2-1t 





HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Im- 

ported English Cocker Spaniels, $10 
and up. Matrons in whelp, $25 and up. 
Eligible. Obo Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, 
Denver, Colo. 5-tf 








BUZZ HOLLAND 
The Llewellian Royal Pauper 
F. D. S. B. 18118 
A. K. C. S. B. 118277 
At Stud. Fee, $25.00 
A bird-finding dog with un- 
limited range, speed and 
endurance. His blood lines 
combine the best winning 
and producing setter blood 
in America (2-1t) 

“rite for folders. 
3033 Bosier Place, 














Frank H. sinninaeniean Denver, Colo. 





FO XHOUND, MALE; black, white and 
tan. Fine looking. Big, strong hound, 
12 months old; price $10. Address Den- 








ver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., 
Denver, Colo. 10-tf 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPS for sale. 

Sired by world’s greatest sires, Ambi- 
tionist and Tintern Desire; $25 and up. 
Chris Anderson, Kalispell, Mont. 2-1t 
TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS— 

Coon, oppossum, skunk and rabbit 
hounds. Also a few bird dogs. R. N. 
Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 2-4t 





THE PALMER AIREDALES 


are reliably bred from winning 
and hunting parentage. Classy 
standard-bred (registered) pup- 
pies, for sale. ($15 and $20.) 
Address, R. M. PALMER (10-6t) 
8447 Renton Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 





(Author Book ALL ABOUT AIREDALES) 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





FOR THE GRACEFUL, speedy, useful 
and aristocratic Russian wolfhound, 
‘ranch bred.” Address’ Elliott Ranch, 
Strasburg, Arapahoe Co. Colo, 1-tf 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (--tf) 














2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 








LLEWELLEN SETTERS, Pointer pups. 


Older dogs. World’s best breeding, on 
approval. William. McGirk, Silvana, 
Wash. 10-6t 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS for sale. M. J. 
Peters, Menlo, Iowa. 2-1t 








Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have. at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 








TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS: 
also ’coon and varmint hounds; on 
trial. John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 
10-6t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH Bloodhounds— 
Puppies and grown dogs. 
Kennels, 


Greenswarda 


Fredonia, Kans. 3-12t 











WE HAVE ON HAND at present a very 

good stock of obsolete ammunition 
that we are closing out at reduced 
prices, If you have a rifle or revolver 
that you cannot get ammunition for, 
write us. Weber Arms Co., 46 Johnson 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 2-1t 





“BALLARD BARRELS ARE THE 

BEST’—Fine Ballard throated target 
barrel, almost new, perfect condition; 
.40-70 (.40-63) straight; blue finish; 30- 
inch; fine walnut checkered horn-tipped 
fore end; holes for palm rest and tele- 
scope peep or open sights; half octagon; 
no rear slot; extremely accurate; capa- 
ble 2-inch group, 200 yards; weighs with 
fore end 6 pounds; ready to screw into 
action. Two brand-new molds, .40-330 
and .40-265, never used. Brand-new 
nickeled Ballard bullet seater, Thirty- 
five everiasting new shells, .40-70 and 
.40-90, to cut down, and about 50 ordi- 
nary empties. Worth $30; sell for $15 
draft. Also .45-70 Pacific Ballard barrel; 
6-pound, 30-inch octagon; good service- 
able but not perfect condition; walnut 
fore end; rod thimbles; $6 draft. Will 
trade both barrels, etc.; for .32-40 take- 
down Savage or .38 S. & W. Special tar- 
get. 6-inch, or .44 S. & W. target, 6%- 


inch Special, or (minus molds) .40-70 
takedown 1886 Winchester. Must be in 
fine condition. Chauncey Thomas, Out- 
door Life. 2-1t 





FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 

single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 
field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-6 Winchester telescope sight; 
stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 





SACRIFICE FOR QUICK CASH—Rem- 

ington Creedmoor target rifle; costs 
with sights $100; fine polished walnut 
pistol grip checkered stock; Vernier 
windgauge, long range, spirit level, 
peep. sights; .45-100-500; 2 6/10-inch 
straight shell; rolling block; single trig- 
ger; 10% pounds, 34-inch round barrel; 
absolutely perfect inside; no rear slot; 
nearly new; gun crank condition; capa- 
ble 2 to 38-inch group, 200 yards. Won 
several gold medal 800-1,000-yd. matches. 
Also 500 Winchester, factory-loaded, 
.45-100-500 match cartridges (one case), 
in original boxes; worth today about 
$60. Ideal reloader (incomplete), few 
other tools, etc. Total value new, .about 


$165, First draft for $50 takes every- 
thing; buyer pays express’ charges. 
Owner dead, closing estate. Chauncey 


Thomas, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 2-1t 





WE HAVE ON HAND one fine Maynard 

rifle, fancy stock of French walnut, 
checkered pistol grip with fine Verneer 
rear sight, Scheutzen butt plate. This 
rifle is in very fine condition and a very 


beautiful gun. It is a .38 caliber. We 
will sell this rifle for $15. We also have 
an Allen and Wheelock rifle in very 


g00d condition with a peep sight on 
rear and common front sight, This gun 
is a .40-caliber, which we are holding at 


$10. Also one Spencer carbine .56-50- 
caliber, in very good shape, for $4, and 
have nine Spencer rifles with full- 


leneth barrels for $2: each caliber .56-50. 
Weber Arms Co., 46 Johnson Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 2-1t 





FOR SALE—.30-30 H. P. Marlin Sporting 

Model No. 1894; fancy walnut stock, 
three special Lyman’s sight; in fine 
condition; regular $62 outfit; want $30. 
351 Winchester automatic. two special 
Lyman’s sight, leather-bound case, brass 


cleaning rod, in good condition; want 
$32. Winchester Model 1912. hammer- 
less repeater; 12-gauge, 30-in., full 
choke, raised matted rib barrel, brass 
cleaning rod, sole-leather case, perfect 
condition; $44. .32-caliber Colt’s Auto- 
matic, shoulder holster; $14. Geo. W. 
Garner, 664 Massachusetts St., Gary. 
Ind. 2-1t 





WE CAN FURNITSH you with almost any 

old style reloading tool or _ bullet 
mould. We can also furnish you with 
.80-40 ammunition at $6 per 100 while 
they last. All kinds of gun sights at 
reduced prices. Weber Arms Co., 46 
Johnson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 2-1t 














DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 











The St. Bernard. 


The St. Bernard may be classified as 
our largest breed of dogs. He has been 
bred for size and has therefore attained 
size. It is curious to note in the dog 
kingdom we have specimens as small 
as two-and-a-half pounds, and _ speci- 
mens as large as two hundred pounds 
or over, that is, normal specimens of 
dogs one-hundredth the size of other 
normal specimens, In former years the 
St. Bernard was sub-divided into the 
rough and smooth-coated dog, but the 
smooths have died out, and we never 
thought there was anything to recom- 
mend any such division. In size we 
have had some very large dogs, larger 
than any present day St. Bernard. 
Plinlimmon, for instance, was large, 
very large. . People must remember 
after a dog is 32 inches at the shoulder 
he is very tall, and when you measure 
over 34 inches up to 36 inches at the 
shoulder they are canine giants. 

In the great days of the St. Bernard 
fancy—and they were great days— 
when great dogs were changing hands 
at big sums, the two great names, Sir 
Bedivere and Princess Florence were 
on every lip. I can see now the two 
great dogs being led in together in the 
show-ring at the Garden. It took $10,- 
000 of Mr. Sear’s money to get Sir Bed- 
ivereover to Bostonfrom London. Iam 
sorry to see the breed drooping. I did 
not expect the Newfoundland, the 
mastiff, or the great Dane to hold on 
indefinitely, but I did think the St. 
3ernard would stay with us for another 
decade; but they are being backed off 
with all the other big ones. 

There has often been some confusion 
ind embarrassment involved in the 
pronunciation of this dog’s name, The 
modern tendency is to emphasize the 
word Saint, and the last three letters 

f the name, Ber-nard. The old-timers 
make a searcely audible sound in pro- 
nouncing the first word Saint, while 
here is no trace of emphasis on any 
part of the word Bernard. With the 
ld-timers it comes out smoothly and 

iressingly, tenderly, as ‘‘Sint Burr- 
nurrd,”’ never “Saynt  Bernarrd.” 


‘iowever, the “Saynt Barn-yards” as we 

ed to nickname them, will soon be too 
ew to bother much about how to pro- 
nounce their name. 


The St. Bernard, 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 


with his rich dark orange hue and white 
markings, massive head and huge pro- 
portions, impressed one with a noble- 
ness and dignity shared by no other 
breed, and was always one of the spec- 
tacular breeds that drew the public at 
a dog show, and its disappearance from 
the ring will be decidedly missed, It 
is curious to note his rise and fall—at 
one time the most popular breed, fetch- 
ing tremendous prices, but now rapidly 
becoming a remembrance, 

We had some good ones in Denver in 
the old days. Mr. Charles Cochran was 
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Studies of the St. Bernard. 


a prominent fancier and among others 
his Duke of Heatherstone was a well- 
known dog; then there was Ballantyne 
with his string of winners. The late 
Mr. Frank English in those days owned 
a high-class specimen of this breed. 
There were quite a number of Denver 
breeders in those days, It is well-known 
the grand old dog derived his name 





from the Hospice of St. Bernard, a 
monastery located on the summit of the 
Alps; and the story of his rescue of 
travelers from starving who had be- 
come snowed-in while crossing the Alps 
built round him a great name. It 
seems a shame to shatter such a heroic 
history of the breed, but really and 
truly little if any of our dogs are des- 
cended from the Hospice dog. The 
original Hospice dog was a smaller and 
utterly different type of dog, nor was 
he ever used to rescue snowed-in lost 
travelers, but as a guide he was led by 
the monks on a chain to walk ahead of 
them in the deep snow to show where 
it was safe to walk.—W. C. C. 





Professional and Amateur Judges. 


The American Kennel Club’s new 
rule that after last July 1st no judge 
could judge without a license, and no 
license would be granted to anyone who 
earned his living entirely thru dogs, 
has caused some little disturbance 
among the dog showing public. The 
American Kennel Club was actuated by 
the best motive in promulgating this 
rule, there is no question about that, 
and they are always scrupulously im- 
partial and fair, but that the new rule 
is practical and brings out the best 
talent is open to question. The motive 
for the ruling in the main was that the 
professional dog-breeder-judge often 
consciously or unconsciously played fa- 
vorites. It is charged he simply favored 
those who dealt with him or did him 
some favor in line with his business. 
Without elaboration on this point, this 
was the simple reason in a general 
sense. 

Personally, we think a sweeping edict 
of this kind was unnecessary in the 
first place, drawing a strict line of de- 
marcation between the amateur and 
professional based on the idea that the 
professional is more likely to yield to 
temptation than the amateur, is very 
fallacious reasoning. The breeder who 
classifies uimself as an amateur and 
who supplements his income from dogs, 
we have seen take advantage of op- 
portunities to augment their income 
and the reputation of their stock just 
as quick or a little quicker than any 
professional, and for the purposes of 
this rule from many, many years of ex- 
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HIGH- GRADE, 
double-barrel 


List price of gun, $110; 


Goods Department 





GUN OWNERS—Make your guns, rifles, | 


rice eg gun parts. 
0 as used by gun ‘factories, 





HAVE one very 


purposes that 


eighteen feet long, double-barrel 


will sell for $25, 





.22-CALIBER BARRELS 
a rifled tube of high-grade steel. 


Price, $4.25 for a 24-inch barrel. | 
5 -| therefore to eliminate it I feel bound 





you cash for it or sell you one to suit. | 
you want or 
price on what you have. 
izing Company, 


Carver Vulcan- | 





Good condition 
a rat Ww est 28th 
oe. 





aNGHESTER TRAP, 20-gauge. Lyman 


; | have from time to time been among us, 





one 1897 model Winchester, 


1886 rifle barrel for $3.50. 
Johnson Bldg. 





AND SELL—Firearms 
" unusual patterns. 





WE HAVE some very fine Colt and L. C. 
Smith gun stocks of high-grade woods, 





.82-20 SMITH 


Guerneville. Cal. 





> plenty of revolver and pistol 
rand Colt grips and some ivory 
round-butt Colt grips. new, 
Weber Arms Co.. 
2., Denver, Colo. 





- 30 Newton only. 


Wenatchee, Wash. 





WE HAV® one Henry rifle in fair con- | 
i - Weber Arms Co., 
son Bldg., Denver, Colo, 


. Outdoor Life 











perience we cannot see any difference 


in the integrity of the amateur and pro- | 


fessional, and as far as qualification 
goes there is a vast difference, usually 
in favor of the professional judge, The 


amateur has an independent attitude of 


mind and does just what suits him; he | 
doesn’t care very much for the conse- | 


quences, but the professional, on the 
other hand, expects continued engage- 


ments and probably has a life-long repu- | 


tation to live up to, so that a rank mis- | 
| FOR SALE—A magnificent collection of 


take, or open favoritism, would cost 
| him, and does cost him, 
The least suspicion of rottenness soon 
settles his career. 
voritism of a customer in any way, ad- 


| vertising, buying, selling, or any direct 


or indirect favoritism is soon discov: | 


| ered and the man marked crooked. 

The qualifications of the professional 
| judge are broadly nearly always supe- 
rior to amateur judgment on dogs. The 
professional makes a life study of his 
breed and more than anything else 
keeps his eye constantly turned up, a 
very important point. In this discus- 
sion many parallel cases might be in- 
stanced showing the mistake of the 
anti-professional rule. One might, for 


instance, say just as well that a lawyer | 


is not qualified, or rather isn’t to be 


tion that as a rule the best talent we 
have got for judging is what might be 
termed the professional talent. And 


| to consider a worse state of affairs to 
| dogdom than the slight risk we may run 
| from occasional favoritism and loss to 
| the fancy of the best talent. Ihave seen 

case after case where self-evident in- 
| justice was done to dogs in the show 
ring in which things were made so hot 
| for the judge that they repented of it 
| over and over. Unscrupulous judges 


| and have hurt the fancy, but there is 
‘ | No sound reason for condemning them 
all for the sake of an occasional black 
sheep 

Then again, I repeat how are you go- 
ing to draw the line for the purposes 
of the rule between the amateur and 
| professional? I know lots of cases where 
the so-called amateur makes more out 
| of his dogs than he does of his regular 
vocation. I can say a lot along this line 
even to involving those within the sac- 
red precincts of the American Kennel 
Club itself. Theory and practice don’t 
| always go hand in hand, and as long as 
| existence of dog shows depends on the 
| gate receipts, and they always will, all 
| things doggy must be done from a prac- 
| tical and business standpoint. The mis- 
| sion of the gate receipts, for instance, is 
not given the important place it ought 
to occupy in the deliberations at No. 1 
Liberty Street. 

If you ask me who in my opinion are 
| the most competent to frame practical 





his reputation. | 


Open or covert fa- | coe binde. 
| Spaniel, 
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FOR SALE—Luger automatic pistol, 
used but in good condition;  sole- 
leather holster. First $25 takes it. J. 


H. Zumwalt, Route 3, Bakersfield, Cal. 





Antique Firearms. 





BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 

time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 2-12t 





Birds and Animals. 





150 stuffed birds, 
mens, $175 f. o. b. La Junta. 
nish list and have any local bank cer- 
tify as to condition. Will exchange 
equal value of specimens for live mock- 
English Pit Bulldog or Cocker 
gray squirrels or canaries, In- 
dian blankets or animal floor rugs. E. 
Gard Edwards, M.D., La Junta, Colo. 2-1t 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN 
LION FOR SALE—In perfect condi- 
tion. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 3-tf 


Books and Magazines. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE 

for the years 1904-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12- 
13-14-15. Nicely bound in black cloth 
and half morocco leather. One year 
complete, per volume, $3.50 each, ex- 
press prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co, 
Denver. 7-tf 


Homesteads and Lands. 


{S HE CRAZY?—The owner of a planta- 

tion in Mississippi is giving away a 
few five-acre tracts. The only condi- 
tion is that figs be planted. The own- 


many rare. speci- 
Will fur- 




















: a i i t ly a 
trusted to be a judge. There is no ques- | + Se ae oe eee te ee 


canning factory. You can secure five 
acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant 
and care for your trees for $6 per 
month, Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy for 
giving away such valuable land, but 
there may be method in his — 

-6t 





I HAVE FIVE LOTS at Grand Lake, sit- 

uated in the best part of the town of 
Grand Lake, and overlooking the lake. 
This is one of the most exclusive sum- 
mer resorts in the mountains of Colo- 
rado. I will sell these lots cheap. or will 
trade. Also one lot in Buffalo. Colorado, 
on the north fork of the Platte River. 
Very fine trout fishing in this stream. 
M. J. Weber, 46 Johnson Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—New substantially built 

bungalow, and furnished; good dock, 
in Southern Florida, fronting on Caxam- 
bas Pass, overlooking Gulf; in Ten Thou- 
sand Islands; no frost; best fishing in 
U. S.; fine hunting, fine tarpon fishing, 
great beach, daily winter bathing; ideal 
winter climate; title perfect; all for 
$2500; great chance. M. §S. Kice, Lin- 
coln Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 2-1t 


BECAUSE OF OFFICIAL 

sell my ten-acre fruit tract. set to 
apples, ete. all bearing; fenced’ good 
water right, accessible to good markets, 
on railroad; right price and easy terms 
Best climate in Colorado, Beaver Park, 
near Cafion City; paradise for the tuber 
cular. Write Chas. A. Morning, Counts 
Judge, Steamboat Springs. Colo. 2-1 








DUTIES, wil! 





$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY — Seven acres 

fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; 
Ozarks; $100. Hunting. fishing, trap- 
ping. H. Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 2-3t 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid, (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Tll. 10-tf 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, 

















GUIDE WANTED—To assist in guiding 

parties during season and hunt and 
trap during winter. Splendid opportun- 
ity for good man. Must be gond guide, 
hunter and trapper with experience. H. 


G. Hayes, McKenzie Bridge, Oregon. 1-2t 








Magazine of the West 
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ED) UV eS 


CLASSI a) 
A Camping Tour of Our National Parks 


Next July I shall conduct a pleasure-seeking party by pack outfit 
railroad train over the grandest scenery of the Rockies for 1500 








and 


miles (approximately), including our three greatest National Parks | 


—Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone and Glacier. We shall leave Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado, about July 17th, finishing up at Glacier, 


Montana, about August 23rd. The sadile horse portion of this trip | 


covers the grandest and most wonderful scenery on this continent 
[take full charge at starting point and take care of you to the finish. 


Write for folder, terms, etc., to 
J. WESTERN WARNER, (22 years a hunter and guide) 
Alton, N. H.—after March 15th, Libby, Montana. (1-4t) 





THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


CARIBOU, B. C.—The new big-game 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, 
ery 
Thompson Bros., 





Barkerville, B. C. 9-11t 


DR. WILL B. SHORE—Big-game hunter 
and outfitter. Yellowstone Park camp- 














ing tours. Bear hunting in spring, 

Moose, elk, sheep and deer from Septem- 

ber 1st to November 15th. Address, 

Cody, Wyo. 3-tf 
Stamps, Coins, Curios. 

$2.00 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins 

‘ ‘ dated before 1895. Keep all old money and send 

TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Value 

i] Book, size 4x7. You may have a coin worth a 

# ' large premium. Get Posted at Once. (1-6t) 

‘ CLARKE COIN CO., Box 139, Le Roy, N. Y. 














| fessional superintendent. 


laws governing dog shows I would say | 


| ‘without hesitation the experienced pro- 
There 
stirring up just now going on in Eng- 
lish Kennel Club circles. 


Club is not representative. I don't 
think they are, but the influence of the 
governing body over there has been 
very good. The difficulty of getting 


| qualified representation on the govern- 


fine scen- | 
and fishing for summer trips. Write | 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My il- | 


lustrated catalog and 








a showy shell | 


ing body of the kennel club is not an 
easy one, I have never heard the ques- 
tion discussed; and competent repre- 
sentation I have never heard referred 
to as a “sine qua non.” We have been 


singularly tortunate in this coun- 
try in naving a few very com- 
petent men, off and on, to help 
frame our kennel club laws. But 


expert practical first-hand knowledge 
has not always been the predominating 
note at the American Kennel Club coun- 
cil. The men there are a splendid set 
of men, able, conscientious, keen to be 
of service to the dog breeders and we 
cannot help but admire the way they 
have stuck to a thankless job. 
difficult, I will admit, to see how we 
are to get more practical dog breeders 
that really understand the actual work- 


| 


is a | 


The fanciers | 
| over there feel that the English Kennel | 





| museums, pictures, artwork. Simple 


| Box 415, Dept. 22, 
It is | 


ing necessities of kennel club life from | 


all over the country to represent us 
in the American Kennel Club. 


I think myself the practical way to | 


| handle the judge problem is simply to 


mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- | 

water, Fla. 1-tf | 
Taxidermy. 

WE HAVE ON HAND a great many | 

mounted animals, such as_ Rocky | 


Mountain sheep with 
full mounted; 
full mounted at $50 each; deer full 
mounted at $35 each; one fine elk head, 


very fine heads, 


very large and freak head, at $50. 
great many birds and other heads, and 
have one very large buffalo, full mount- | 


ed, at $350, and another at $200 that is 
a little smaller. These are mounted on 


stands and are very lifelike and in fine | 


condition. 
Bldg., 


Weber Arms Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


WE HAVE 





a great many old Indian 

photos and relics that are genuine. 
We have the skull and scalp of a noted 
Indian chief of the Ute tribe. These 
and a great many other articles too nu- 
merous to mention here. Write us about 
them, They were collected by a well- 
known Indian trader who died this last 
summer. Weber Arms Co., 46 Johnson 
Bidg., Denver, Colo. 2-1t 


DECIDE NOW—Some day you will catch 
record trout; your trophy mounted 
ler my new “ Plaqued-Chromatic” 
thod will look natural and artistic; a 
ting pleasure to you. Write for par- 
lars. I have a few mounted trout 
sale; also genuine, high-grade In- 
d goods. Theo. G. Langguth, Boze- 
man, Mont. 





te 





SALE—Some very fine lion and 
lack bear rugs, full and half head; 
ed this winter; fur prime; cheap 
n at once. 


er-ide Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 





BI2DS, ANIMALS, GAME HEADS, Rug 
york; send me your trophies. 
1 and shipping tags. 
Taxidermist, 1818 Bleecker St., Brook- 
} NW, F, 12-3t 


IE HEADS, BIRDS, ETC., for home 
ad lodge, mounted naturally; prices 
Chas. Evans, Taxidermist, Lamar, 





. 2-1t 


cLASS 


FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy _F' wood Ridg., Omaha 


“YES 





46 Johnson | 
2-1t | 


2-1t | 


keep arecord of the judges judging and 


Gacky Moonie. wane | submit that record to a searching in 








ING 





E.. € 
Orangeville, 
dermy 


SHABILON, Artist Taxidermist, 
Ill., does first-class taxi- 
work in all its branches. 2-2t 





Miscellaneous. 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Books, “How to 

Obtain a Patent,” and “What to In- 
vent,” sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for 
patents. Patents advertised for sale 
free. Established 20 years. Address 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
453 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 10-8t 





ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, ear 
canker, tetter, old sores, catarrh, dan- 
druff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, piles; cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 
1-12t 





for 750 kinds of 


I PAY CAS butterflies, in- 


sects. Hundreds wanted for colleges, 


easy work. Even two boys 11 and 13 
earned good money with their 
mother’s help and my pictures, descriptions, price 
list and simple instructions. Before sending me any 
specimens send a 3c stamp for PROSPECTUS. 


SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects 





(2-1t) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





FORD JOKE BOOK, 
Fiji Island newspaper, 


nd 
or the 


big song book a 
10c each, 





three for 25c. Cachoo joke sneeze pow- 
| der, dozen bottles. $1; vest pocket bank 
| check protector, 50c; full line theatrical 
hair goods. Send 5c for catalog. Ad- 
dress Percy S. Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 3-tf 
AGENTS WANTED in every city and 


town in America. We offer very liberal 
commissions and you can easily make a 
substantial increase in your income by 


| devoting a little spare time to securing 


subscriptions to QUTDOOR LIFE, Out- 
| door Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Den- 
| ver, Colo. 1-tf 


vestigation as to its competency and | 


A | integrity by a proper board. Another 


| test of a man’s capacity to judge I have 


advocated is to make all judges instead 
of silently following out their train ot 
reasoning as to how they arrive at a 
summing up of the various points of 


| BROTHER—ACCIDENTALLY 


discovered 





pleasant root, chewed like gum, quick- 

ly, easily and inexpensively overcomes 
both tobacco habit and_ indigestion. 

| Gladly send particulars. P. O. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Fla. 2-1t 
ROLL FILMS developed, 10c. Printing 


each dog, to dictate their thoughts to a | 


stenographer while in the ring. This 


would disclose at once the qualifying | 


experience and impartiality. 
howl would go up from the pseudo 
judges if this was really brought into 
practice! There wouldn’t be much of 
a weeding out to do, because the in- 
competent superficial would-be dog- 
judge wouldn’t dare enter the ring un- 
der these conditions, but the qualified 
student of judging would come into his 


| own, 
I could elaborate a lot more on these 


if | 
Cc. M. Carson, 1023 Riv- | 


Price | 


M. J. Hofman. | many-sided question. 





things, but have not space here; 
I have saia will probably raise plenty 
of objection. I will admit the problem 
of judging is not an easy one; it is a 
We have got to 
have competency and integrity; those 
are two inflexible unyielding basic 
qualifications. About 1891 I wrote to 
an Eastern sporting magazine and sug- 
gested the American Kennel Club of- 
fices be amplified into a general head- 
quarters for dog fanciers all over the 
country with some real club life priv- 


What a | 


what | 





post cards, 3c each; 8x10 enlargements 


25c each; 18 years’ experience. Prompt 
service. Quality of work unexcelled. F. 
C. Hoyt, Sac City, Iowa. 1-6t 





AGENTS WANTED—BOTH SEX 


The ELECTRICITY from the BAT- 
TERIES will turn a needle through 
your table or hand. For Rheuma- 
tism, Liver and Kidney Disease 
Weak and Lame Back, Headache 
Weakness, Grip, Dyspepsia, Cold 
ness, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Dizzi 
ness, Numbness, Poor Circulation 
etc. For advertising purposes we 
will give ONE BELT FREE to one 
person in each locality (2-1t) 


Address E.J.SMEAD&CO., Dept.8, VINELAND,N. J. 





W ANTED—ONE PAIR Bausch-Lomb 10- 
power Prism marine binoculars, Must 


be in first-class condition, with case 














Address 76 North Main St., Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 2-1t 
WE HAVE a pair of $15 field glasses, 
in fine shape, with leather case, for 
$9. Weber Arms Co., 46 Johnson Bldg 
Denver, Colo. 2-l1t 
CHILBLAINS—Quick, permanent relief. 
Prepaid, $1.00. Particulars 2c. Eugene 
Eaton, Brandon, Ore. 11-5t 
A VERY FINE Blue Grass No. 3 reel 
like new: $10 Weber Arms Co., 46 
Johnson Bldg., Denver, Colo 2-1t 
CHILBLAINS—INDIAN MAGIC insures 
quick, permanent relief. Prepais 
$1.50. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, Ore. 2 ot 





** Aims as 
easy as 
pointing 
your 
finger’ 





Speed is the element at the instant of danger, 
sure to carry the definite message—straight—true. 


You'll always find a Savage product where the service 
is the hardest. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
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Speed! . 









3 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 














WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 


Remember 


= ENTS CONDITION PILLS 


A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newburgh, N. Y.-THE DENT CO.-~Toronto, Can. 






















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 

















ATTENTION BIG GAME SPORTSMEN! 


We are agents for Rowland Ward’s 


“RECORDS OF BIG GAME” 


whichis thestandard world’s authority 
on the record heads of all big game 
of the world. 
Sent postpaid to any address in the 
United States for $8.13. (This price 
includes duty from England. ) 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 








THE STORY OF JACK 


By J. Horace Lytle 
| In the old Klondike gold 
HI rush days, Jack, a full 
blooded Airedale Terrier, 
followed his master up from 
The States, to Dyea and 








TAE STORY OF SACK 
— 
aes x \ Skagway, to Dawson—and 
i F ) HM to Nome. Up hack of Nome 
t he died—to save the life of 
the master he loved 
This great story. which will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet 
gladness to the heart, isone 
of the most truly realistic 
animal stories ever written 
Very handsomely and at- 
tractively bound in cloth, 
and extensively illustrated 
with interesting scenes of 
the North. Sent prepaid 
for 60c. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis St.. DENVER 











Expert Gunsmith and 
Fishing Rod Repairer 


I cater to first-class | 


trade only. | 
LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver, Colo. | 
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STANOS HOT AND COLD WATER 
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NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 






1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 















ileges, and at the same time I suggesteq 


‘the American Kennel Club appoint a 


regular staff of judges to be paid by the 
American Kennel Club and be responsi- 
ble to the American Kennel Club, and 


| the local club giving the show to apply 


for one of these judges and pay a smal] 
fee for their judge, not to the judge 
personally but the American Kenne] 
Club; said judges to be alternated on 
different circuits, circuits and dates to 
be fixed where possible at headquarters 
and superintended ditto. This an 
outline of my proposition, and in sub. 
sequent years I have not found 
reason to modify it.—W. C. Cox. 


is 


any 





Canine Queries. 


Having just read your article, “The 
Rudiments of Retrieving,” in the De- 
cember issue of Outdoor Life, I take 
this means of asking you a personal 
question, I am in a country here where 
|duck hunting is very good and about 
| the only hunting I do. Having lost my 
| dog, I am in line for another, but can 
not decide what kind to get. I want 
/one that will retrieve and also is will- 
| ing to hunt for a bird in the grass or 
| rushes, one that can stand cold weath- 
er and not be bothered with sore eyes 
;as I notice mostly on Irish water 
| spaniels. I had a cross between a Ches- 
| apeake and English spaniel that was 
very good, but now I want a good 
| blooded dog. Will an Airedale do the 
| work of a good water dog? What kind 
| of a dog would you suggest for me, one 
that would be your own choice if you 
were getting one?—Dr. Orvin Sauby, El- 
bow Lake, Minn. 


Answer.—The Chesapeake does not 
cross so well with a spaniel as does the 
| Irish water spaniel, The best all-around 
/dog we ever shot over, and he was 4 
| jewel, was half Irish water spaniel, and 
| half field spaniel. The pure Chesa- 
| peake ought to do your work thoroly. 
| An Airedale that takes to the work is 
all right, but they all do not take to it. 
Personally, we would prefer the Irish 
setter.—W. C. C. 


I am interested in dogs, and read the 
Kennel notes in Outdoor Life first. Id 
like to get your opinion on which is the 
best kind of a bird dog, pointer or set 
ter, also which is better of the setter 
strains. I hunt a great deal in the 
West—Idaho and Montana, and I'd like 
to have a gocd all-around dog for birds 
and ducks, also birds, I mean sage hens, 
grouse and the like. How about the 
| Chesapeake retrievers? Will they be 


good for birds? I confess my ignorance 
| concerning the Chesapeake retriever; 
/have never had any experience with 
them. What little I can learn they aré 
| good for duck shooting. Could they be 
The Llewellyn was 


| trained for birds? 












always my preference for quail shoot- 
ing, and I’d like to get your opinion on 
this matter, as I know you are experi- 
enced along this line-—James O, Hamp- 
ton, M.D., Vernon, III. 


Answer.—A. Llewellyn setter of any 
modern strain would be suited to your 
all-around shooting. A pointer would 
not fill the bill quite so handily as a 
setter. The Chesapeake Bay dog is es- 
sentially a water retriever, and while 
it can be used for all-around work, it 
would not produce the results which a 
setter would.—W. C. C. 


Where in the United States or Canada 
can I get an Irish terrier? I have never 
seen an ad in any magazine where one 
could be had. And I also would like to 
ask, in case I can’t find an Irish terrier, 
where can I buy a female Airedale? 1 
would like for you to recommend one 
kennel where a person can buy the best 
blood in America, and where I can feel 
sure I am getting such blood—Ray H 
Marcks, Lusk, Wyo. 


Answer.—The Denver Boarding Ken- 
nels, 2919 Forest Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado, have one of the best strains of 
Irish terricrs, and make a specialty of 
that breed. They can also supply you 
with an Airedale terrier, or you can get 
an Airedale from any one of the first- 
class kennels advertising in this maga- 
zine.—W. C. C. 


I have been advised by several of 
your readers to ascertain from you the 
cause and cure for a pet dog of mine. 
The dog in question is a white poodle, 
female, 2 years cld. There are sores or 
blotches on the animal that seem to 
come and go, and the itching seems to 
be intense and will last perhaps a day. 
Then she seems to be all right the next 
day, with very little itching and 
scratching. She has a good appetite 
and we give her a vegetable diet, with 
very little meat. I am told that her 
mother and father itched the same, but 
their owners don’t seem to know what it 
is. I thought perhaps it was a skin dis- 
ease, and applied a salve composed of 
sulphur and lard, which seemed to allay 
the itching temporarily. The sores or 
blotches come and go every few days. 
The one on her back seems to be the 
worst as she keeps biting it to allay 
itching, and produces quite a sore.— 

-Wm, H, Thomas, Portland, Ore. 


From the description of your dog’s 
malady, in your letter of the 24th, will 
say this is eczema, probably chronic, 
and possibly hereditary. Keep the dog 
for three months at a_ time on un- 
skimmed milk. Paint the sores on al- 
ternate days with tincture of iodine, 
and equal parts of pine tar and sulphur. 
—W. €. ©. 
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Trapshooting on the Pacific Coast 
in 1917. 


Trapshooting had its banner year on 
the Pacifie Coast in 1917. The action 
of the Interstate Association in grant- 
ing sanctions or registered tourna- 
ments on the Sabbath; the influx in the 
membership of the gun clubs by those 
who desired to learn to shoot—and 
shoot accurately—so that they migiit be 
of service to our Uncle Samuel at a 
later period, and the taking up of trap- 
shooting by the guests at the seaside 
resorts and the promotion of the sport 
by the resorts, all helped to popularize 
the sport and make 1917 as a year 
stand out above all others. 

The shooting on the Pacific coast was 
up to the standard and in some places 
it was exceptional, The longest run of 
the season—amateur or professional 
was made by a West Coast amateur, 
Frank Troeh, of Vancouver, Wash., 
who ran 284 straight in the Washing- 
ton state shoot on April 28 and 29. In 
this shoot Troeh broke 395 out of 400 
targets—but was beaten for the state 
championship—for the only five targets 
he missed were in the state titular 
race, Troeh was the national amateur 
champion in 1916. 

Troeh was also the high gun in the 
California and Oregon state shoots, won 
the Chicago Introductory in the Grand 
American Handicap—199x200—from 
18 yards—a world’s record. He was 
also the high gun at the International 
Tournament at Toronto, Can., and at 
the Miwikims tournament, at Fox 
Lake, Ill. Troeh had a high run of 242 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on May 21; a run 
of 147 at Salem, Ore.; 162 at Port- 
land, Ore.; 162 at Chicago, Ill., and 
171 and 166 at Toronto. 

But Troeh is only one of the many 
excellent shots on the Pacific Slope. O. 
N. Ford of San Jose, Cal., is another 
who “busted” ’em quite regularly, and 
in the last five tournaments of the sea- 
son, running ten days, beginning in Los 
Angeles on September 16,and finishing 
in Phoenix, Ariz., on October 13. Ford 
broke 1,912 out of 1,950 targets—the 
best ever accomplished by an amateur 
shot. To get to all the shooting points 
in this time Ford traveled 2,136 miles, 
which is some feat in itself. At Ray, 
Ariz., during the Arizona state shoot, 
Ford broke 439 out of 450 targets—the 
best three-day performance ever ac- 
credited to an amateur, Ford averaged 
better than 98 for the last 3,000 targets 
thrown for him in 1917. Ford had a 
run of 230 in the Arizona shoot. 

In the California state shoot Heine 





- CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. ou Men 


Pfirrman, the 1916 champion of that 
state and Nevada, hit 272 targets in 
succession but lost the state title be- 
cause what few targets he missed were 
in the state titular event. F. H. Mellus 
of Los Angeles won the California 
state title; J. H. Hopkins of Seattle, 
the Washington championship, and J. 
W. Seavey of Portland took the Oregon 
championship. The Pacific Coast Han- 
dicap was won by Charles Yocum of 
Tulare, Cal. Some of the best shooting 
ever done was recorded in the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada shoot; 362  trapshots 
fired at 5,210 targets and broke 4,762— 
a 92 per cent average. 

Mrs. C. E. Groat of Los Angeles 
proved herself to be one of the best 
of the Fair Dianas with the shotgun 
when she won the woman’s champion- 
ship of California-Nevada, with 95x100. 
She also broke 466 out of 500 targets in 
the California titular shoot—an average 
of 93 and at Vernon later broke 
193x200, 

The longest and best shoot-off of all 
time took place on the coast when Andy 
Flickinger of Vallejo and Owen E. 
Evans of Los Angeles tied for second 
honors at Vernon, with 198x200. On 
the shoot-off each broke straight on 
the first string and each missed once on 
the second. Flickinger then ran out 
with 177 straight and Evans broke 
160 before he missed on his tenth 
string. Final result was 199 to 198. 

Hugh Poston of Los Angeles broke 
397x400 targets at Ray, Arizona, on 
October 9 and 10, which is the best 
professional mark of the year. 

Traveling great distances tq attend 
shoots along the coast {8 necessary, 
but E. M. Sweeley, mayor of Twitty 
Falls, Idaho, grabbed the long-distance 


traveling record when he _ motored 
2,700 miles to attend the Pacifie Coast 
Handicap at San Jose, Cal. This 


handicap will not be held in 1918 be- 
cause of recent legislation by the In- 
terstate Association. There will be a 
handicap held in connection with each 
state shoot, With the passing away of 
the Pacific Coast Handicap the Los 
Angeles Gun Club is seriously consid- 
ering the staking of a big handicap to 
take its place. 

A number of traps have been in- 
stalled at the aviation school at San 
Diego, and Uncle Sam’s fliers are 
learning to break moving objects with 
the scatter gun. 

No article on trapshooting on the 
Pacific Coast would be complete with- 
out a mention of “Hi” Everding, the 
Portland, Ore., sportsman. He is the 
greatest trapshooting booster in at- 
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tendance at all of the larger events, 
and a contributor of trophies to every 
shoot of importance. Such men as 
Everding, who never grow old, are a 
blessing to any sport they become 
connected with. 





Where the State Trapshooting 
Championships Will Be Shot 
in 1918. 


Sportsmen’s associations in thirty- 
seven states have chosen the cities in 
which the 1918 trapshooting champion- 
ships will be held. 

Here they are: 


State City. 
Arizona Phoenix 
Arkansas Texarkana 
Alabama Birmingham 
Atlantie Fleet Not selected 
California San Jose 
Colorado Colorado Springs 
Connecticut Not selected 
Delaware Wilmington 
(a) Dist. Columbia Baltimore, Md. 
Florida Jacksonville 
Georgia Not selected 
Illinois Peoria 
Iowa Mason City 
Indiana Indianapolis 
Idaho Boise 
Kansas Dodge City 
Kentucky Latonia 
Louisiana Not selected 
Mississippi Gulfport 
Maine Not selected 
Maryland Baltimore 
Massachusetts Not selected 
Missouri Kansas City 
Michigan Not selected 
Minnesota Minneapolis 
Montana Bozeman 
North Dakota Grand Forks 
North Carolina Charlotte 
New Jersey Lakewood 
New York Rochester 


(b) New Mexico 
New Hampshire 


Colo. Sprgs., Colo 
Not selected 


(c)Nevada San Jose, Cal. 
Nebraska Fremont 
Ohio Chillicothe 
Oklahoma Sapulpa 
Oregon Not selected 
Pennsylvania Lancaster 
Rhode Island Not selected 
South Carolina Spartansburg 
South Dakota Sioux Falls 
Tennessee Memphis 
Texas Houston 
Utah Salt Lake City 
Vermont Morrisville 
Virginia City Point 
West Virginia Fairmont 

VM vemung Douglas 
Washington Tacoma 
Wisconsin Wausaw 


(a) Affiliated with Maryland. 
(b) Affiliated with Colorado. 
(c) Affiliated with California. 





German Had Great Year at the 
Traps. 

One of our very best and biggest 
trapshooters is Lester German Les- 
ter, be it known, hails from Aberdeen, 
Md., is a_ professional, and tips the 
beam at about 250 pounds. 

Before taking to trapshooting as a 
business German was a_ baseball 
pitcher and twice twirled Memphis in- 
to Southern League pennants before 
the New York Giants plucked him. 

It was while with the Giants—some 
twenty years ago—that Lester left the 
national pastime flat on its back and 
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took to the trapgun. He has _ been 
even more successful breaking targets 
than he was hurling the baseball. And 
if you care to look up his_ baseball 
record you will admit that is saying 
a great deal. 

German has traveled the Eastern 
states year in and year out, shooting 
at from 5,000 to 10,000 targets yearly, 
under all sorts of conditions, and has 
always averaged better than 95 per 
cent, By reason of his ability to smash 
the targets he is better known as 
“Long Run” German. His best feat 
was his run of 372 at the Westy Ho- 
gans’ shoot three years ago. In this 
shoot, too, he broke 499x500 and 647 
out of 650—all records. 

His shooting in 1917 has been up to 
his general average—maybe a shade 
better. He had 41 runs over 50 
straight, of which number 29 were 
better than 75 straight, 19 better than 
100, 4 better than 150, and one better 
than 175. His high run was 180. 
fight of these runs were unfinished. 

German’s runs of 50 or better and 
the cities in which they were shot are 
herewith appended: 


Date. Place. Run of. 
April 4—Denton, Md. ............ 104 
April 26—Aberdeen, Md. ........ 60 
April 26—Aberdeen, Md. ........ 89 
April 30—Harrington, Del. ....... 95 
May 1—Berryville, Va. .......... 90 
May 3—Berryville, Va. .......... 103 
May 8—Roanoke, Va. ............ 136 
May 10-—-BO@nORe, V4. 2.6.6.6 s5ss 65 
May 26—Reading, Pa. ........... 115 
May 29—Salisbury, Md. .......... 77 
May 30—Hampton Roads, Va. .... 128 
June 2—Wilmington, Del. ....... 125 
June 7—Baltimore, Md. .......... 101 
June 7—Baltimore, Md, .......... 180 
June 8—Westerly, R. I. .......... 81 
June 8—Westerly, R. I. ......... 75 
June 8—Westerly, R. I. .......... 76 
June 15—Hurlock, Md. .......... 90 
June 16—Washington, D. C. ..... 103 
June 19—Hartford, Conn. ........ 59 
June 20—Hartford, Conn. ........ 120 
June 21—Hartford, Conn. ........ 161 
June 25—Baltimore, Md, ........ 74 
June 26—Clayton, Del. ........... 111 
June 28—Hagerstown, Md, ....... 140 
July 11—Betterton, Md. .......... 60 
July 12—Betterton, Md. .......... 120 
July 12—Betterton, Md. ......... 140 
July 20—Ocean City, Md. ........ 72 
July 21—Ocean City, Md. ........ 162 
August 10—Milford, Del. ........ 149 
August 15—Staunton, Va. ........ 80 
August 21—Chicago, Ill. ......... 52 
September 3—Richmond, Va. ..... 102 
September 4—Richmond, Va. .... 74 
September 6—Princess Anne, Md. 78 
September 11—Atlantic City, N. J. 59 
September 13—Atlantic City, N. J. 72 
September 13—Atlantic City, N. J. 54 
September 22—Parkton, Md. ..... 54 





Westy Hogan Shoot Is Next to the 
G. A. H. 


Every one knows, or should know, 
that the Grand American Handicap 
trapshooting tournament is the biggest 
event of the year in trapdom, or any 
other sport, for that matter; but every 
one doesn’t know that the Westy Ho- 
gans rank second, and that the Pine- 
hurst, Maplewood, Indians’ and Cana- 
dian National tournaments outstripped 
the subsidiary handicaps of the Inter- 





state Association, with one exception 
during the 1917 season. 

The Grand American, with 808 en- 
trants and throwing 303,000 targets, 
stands alone. It is the blue ribbon 
event of trapshooting. 

The Westy Hogans had 314 entrants 
and trapped 173,745 targets, which is 
something to crow about, for there 
isn’t the elaborate preparation in work- 
ing up the Hogan’s tournament as 
there is for the Grand American. No 
other trapshooting tournament—other 
than the G. A. H.—ever drew 300 
entrants, 

Next in line on the trapshooting roll 
of honor is the Pinehurst tournament, 
conductea every January by the Pine- 
hurst (N. C.) Country Club. This 
event in time will be a worthy rival 
of the Hogans. In the year now get- 
ting its finishing touches it drew 158 
entrants and threw 140,540 targets. 
This tournament is growing each year. 
It may not touch the Hogans in point 
of numbers—because Atlantic City is 
more accessible to a greater number of 
shooters than Pinehurst—but it will 


‘surpass the Hogans in the number of 


targets thrown before many years, 

The Maplewood tournament drew 76 
entrants and trapped 77,075 targets, 
but was surpassed by the Eastern 
handicap. There were 128 shooters in 
the Eastern, and they fired at 728,710 
targets. The Indians drew 106 en- 
trants and trapped 74,875 targets, and 
the Canadian National exhibition drew 
99 shooters and trapped 73,385 targets. 
The Pacific Coast Handicap brought 
out 128 shooters, who fired at 74,560 
targets; the Western Handicap had 91 
shooters and threw 67,990 targets, and 
the Southern brought out 96 gunners 
and 67,750 targets flew from the traps. 
The Lakewood tournament in its first 
year had an entry list of 90 and threw 
38,985 targets. 

As a rule, state championship tour- 
naments do not attract as many trap- 
shooters as the handicaps and special 
tournaments, for the state tournaments 
last two days, while the others run 
three and four; but the Oklahoma 
state tournament in 1917 attracted 199 
shooters and threw 95,480 targets, 
giving it fourth place on the honor 
roll, 





Trade Literature. 


The Du Pont Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., has just issued a very at- 
tractive book entitled “The Sport Al- 
luring.” It is artistically printed as 
well as illustrated and will give many 
a very different idea of what one us- 
ually thinks the sport of trapshooting 
is. It contains over thirty  illustra- 
tions that will interest any sporting 
man, Lovers of outdoors’ should 
write for one. 


The Peters calendar is a work of art 
this year, as usual. A sportsman with 
shotgun stands proudly watching his 
brace of setters and pups which are 
grouped about him in a peaceful atti 
tude of reverence and bliss. The pic 
ture speaks volumes to the bird 
hunter who has “been there.” 
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7 On the End of 


the Shell Box 


For your convenience the ma 
of smokeless shotgun shells print 
on the end of each shell box the 
name of the powder with which 
the shells are loaded. When you 
buy shells look at the end of the 
box. 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS | 


INFALLIBLE 


may be obtained in ean 
makes of shells named in the list 
at the left. When vou buy your 
favorite shell—it is surely one of 
these 14—ask that it be loaded with 
either Infallible or ‘SE.C.’’? Smoke- 
less Shotgun Powder. The end of 
the box will tell vou at a glance 
what powder 1s in the shells. 

Shoteun P 
din the teld 
experienced sportsmen. The pref- 


kers 


Smokeless wwders are 


at the traps an 


Hercules 
used CX¢ 
by many 


lusively 
erence ot these men 1s based on the Tact that 
they can depend absolutely on the uniform 
qualities of the 
velocity, even patterns, 
Shoot either Infallible or 7a I ur 
favorite make of shell. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


1073 Market Street 


powders unusually high 


and very licht re 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Sidi si @ Mr. John B. Burnham, President American Game Asso- 
ee “ ~~ ciation says: ““Trapshooting is great practice for both experts 
oa ee = and beginners and develops crack field shots.”’ 
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Clay Pigeons Know No Game Laws 


Th 


There is no limit of season, lawortime. There 
is no long distance journey to the shooting 
| grounds. There is never the disappointment 
Mail This Coupon il of not finding game. 


marking X before subject that interests you. TR APSHOOTING 
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| Trapshooting _|A uto Enamel 
| Trapshooting for |Rayntite Top Ma- 
|— 


AIA AIATALAI er AAAI 


oo eo is always ready at every shooting club. Clay 
Trapshooting Lea- (Craftsman Fabri- HI birds are plentiful—ready with their speedy 
gues oK 





~|Game Bird Booklet | |Pairfield Rubber flight and vexing turns to give you more gun 
| Isporting Powders ||—|—Cet®  __ thrills to the minute than any ‘feathered 
es _|Aneesthesia Ether _ game”’ can give 
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Industrial Dyna- 














Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., New York 
Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
\ Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . . Leather Substitutes 


— mites Leather Solutions 

= _|Blasting Powder (Metal Lacquers __—‘|| Every man—every women should know how 

== _|Blasting Supplies |Refined Fuael Oil || to shoot and “‘hit’’ what they shoot at. The 

ee _|Farm Explosives __||_|Commercial Acids_ gun club is the place to learn this democratic, 

= es aren : patriotic sport. Find out how—now. 

3 saa Sie S etre 

= _|Challenge Collars_||~ owes Pulp Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it 

== Tene ountty || |rar Distillates il to us and get all the facts. 

= : Vitrolac Varnish Dyes and Bases | = 
= “IPiowkote Enamet_ | | E.L DU PONT DENEMOURS& CO. = 
a Established 1802 = 
= a, | WILMINGTON, ; : ; DELAWARE = 
a Pra EE a Nee | The Du Pont American Industries are: = 
— City \ E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . Explosives aS 
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The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y. . Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrisons Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. . . Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware. . . . . Dyes and Dye Bases 
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